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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


on  Francisco  Succeeds  Lasker 
s  Lord  &  Thomas  President 

Coast  Manager  of  Agency  Advocates  Public 
Relations  Advertising  .  . .  Lasker  Retiring  After 
40  Years  . . .  Belding  and  Whedon,  New  V-Ps. 


GETS  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  ad- 
g  business,  because  he  feels 
lues  a  service  to  the  public  as 
u  to  the  client. 

tfiinks  business  should  use  news¬ 
advertising  columns  to  explain 
to  the  public,  but  he  doesn’t 
the  phrase,  “institutional  adver- 
although  he  agrees  it  is  an 
ddcription.  His  choice  is  “public 
advertising.” 
doesn’t  see  the  excuse  for  rate 
tials,  but  he  admits  newspa- 
will  have  a  battle  on  their  hands 
g  to  discard  them, 
believes  newspapers  which  use 
,  political  or  otherwise,  to  sell 
are  killing  a  lot  of  fat  cam- 
,  if  not  scaring  them  into  corn- 
media. 

is  Don  Francisco,  new  president 
■d  &  Thomas,  who  has  been  in 
Lu  Angeles  office  of  the  agency 
1921,  first  as  co-manager,  then 
vice-president  and  Pacific  Coast 
,  and  since  December,  1934, 
esecutive  vice-president. 

Move  HMsIqaartars  to  N.  Y. 
f*  in  September  he  will  leave 
Angeles  desk  for  the  east, 
in  Chicago  to  pick  up  the 
uarters’  portfolios  Albert  D. 

is  relinquishing  to  his  care, 
eury  them  mi  to  New  York, 

•  after  October  1  the  head  office 
wd  &  Thomas  will  be  located, 
ly  he  will  go  by  way  of  Canada, 
t  the  agency’s  offices  in  Toronto 
Montreal,  the  only  two  Lord  & 
offices  he  has  not  seen. 

Lasker,  retiring  after  40  years 
advertising  business  with  Lord 
,  was  in  New  York  this  week 
g  to  agency  affairs  which  in- 
with  an  Ebiroa  &  Publisher 
w.  He  left  late  in  the  week 
Pacific  Coast. 

^ition  to  the  election  of  Mr. 

»,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
— .  two  new  vice-presidents  were 
“^to  Lord  &  Thomcis.  They  are: 
wlding  of  the  Los  Angeles  office 
John  Whedon  of  the  Sem  Fran- 
office. 

following  officers  were  re- 
u  Excutive  Vice-Presidents 
R.  Coons  of  New  York  and 
M.  Noyes  of  Chicago;  Vice- 
nts  Belding,  Whedon,  Mary  L. 
^  of  Chicago,  Thomas  M.  Ker- 
New  York;  Edgar  Kobak,  New 
P  ^ward  Lasker,  New  York; 
y-  Little,  Dayton,  and  Leonard  M. 
^  of  London,  England;  William 
'^hse,  secretary-treasurer;  Direc- 
^ns,  Foreman,  Francisco,  A.  D. 
I  Edward  Lasker,  Noyes,  Sachse, 
V.  Sollitt  and  Albert  L.  Hop- 

tly  there  has  arisen  a  ques- 


By  KEN  TAYLOR 

tioning  attitude  of  the  mass  produc¬ 
tion  system  on  which  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  has  flowered,  Mr. 
Francisco  told  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
Los  Angeles  this  week.  It  is  this 


Don  Francisco 

frame  of  mind  which  institutional,  or 
“public  relations”  advertising,  should 
seek  to  correct. 

“There  will  be  an  increase  in  this 
type  of  advertising,”  he  said.  “The 
need  is  there  for  business  to  explain 
itself,  and  advertising  can  do  the  job. 
We  found  that  out  in  our  California 
chain  store  campaign  last  year.”  (The 
chain  store  campaign  was  directed 
against  proposed  legislation  which 
would  place  a  heavy  tax  on  individual 
chain  store  units.) 

“We  convinced  the  public  that  chain 
store  operation  is  able  to  provide 
lower  prices  without  decreasing  jobs. 
We  showed  how  their  savings  in 
foods,  or  drugs,  or  whatever  it  is, 
leaves  more  to  spend  for  radios  or 
gasoline. 

“Big  concerns  need  to  tell  this  mes¬ 
sage.  They  also  should  use  advertis¬ 
ing  to  present  simplified  versions  of 
their  annual  statements  to  the  public. 
The  involved  financial  statement 
showing  that  a  concern  did  $10,000,- 
000  worth  of  business  in  the  last  year 
is  designed  only  for  the  stockholders, 
and  means  nothing  to  the  public.  In 
newspaper  space  that  statement  could 
be  broken  down  and  interpreted  in¬ 
terestingly  to  show  that  $6,000,000  of 


that  amovmt  was  spent  immediately  for 
salaries,  that  $2,000,000  went  to  taxes; 
it  could  show  how  many  jobs  were 
created  in  the  handling  of  that  vol¬ 
ume  of  business.” 

Used  Free  Publicity  in  the  Past 

If  they  have  given  it  any  thought 
at  all,  Francisco  observed,  the  man¬ 
agement  in  the  past  has  relied  on  free 
publicity  to  get  this  portion  of  his 
business  message  over.  But  publicity 
won’t  do  it.  To  register,  an  idea  must 
be  repeated  a  number  of  times.  In  a 
news  story  it  may  get  over  once,  but 
the  next  time  it  turns  up  on  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk  it  gets  no  farther.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  ad  copy  writer  with 
some  space  to  work  with,  can  re¬ 
phrase  his  message,  dress  it  up  in  new 
clothes,  and  povmd  it  home. 

“Unfortimately,  the  phrase  ‘institu¬ 
tional  advertising,’  has  fallen  into 
some  disfavor  in  the  last  few  years,” 
he  explained.  “Some  firms  tried  ad¬ 
vertising  themselves  instead  of  their 
product  in  an  effort  to  do  a  selling 
job,  and  it  didn’t  work.  That’s  why 
I  think  something  like  ‘public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising’  might  be  better,  al¬ 
though  it  isn’t  as  descriptive.” 

There  is  no  justification  because  of 
service  or  any  other  angle  for  the 
rate  differential  betwen  national  and 
local  linage,  Francisco  declares,  ad¬ 
mitting  it  is  a  ticklish  subject.  Orig¬ 
inally  the  situation  grew  out  of  a 
feeling  by  newspapers  that  they  should 
do  something  for  the  local  merchant — 
a  sort  of  subsidy  to  encourage  home 
industry. 

“Naturally,  the  national  advertiser 
will  do  all  he  can  to  get  the  lower 
rate,  placing  as  much  copy  as  possible 
through  the  local  dealer.  And  natur¬ 
ally,  his  advertising  agency  will  try 
to  help  him. 

Differential  Hard  to  Correct 

“I  can  see  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  correct.  The  local  advertiser  has 
been  getting  a  lower  rate  so  long  he 
would  complain  bitterly  if  the  national 
rates  were  reduced  to  his  level,  and 
his  were  not  reduced,  or  if  his  were 
raised  to  the  national  level.  It  is  a 
situation  which  exists  in  no  other 
media.  Radio,  billboards  and  maga¬ 
zines  place  one  value  on  their  com¬ 
modity,  and  everyone  pays  the  same 
price. 

“I  know  of  some  cases  where  the 
differential  has  resulted  in  completely 
dropping  proposed  campaigns.  One 
advertiser,  who  had  been  using  the 
local  rate  decided  on  an  ‘institutional’ 
campaign.  He  discovered  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  national  rate.  Insist¬ 
ence  on  his  part  on  the  local  rate 
would  have  created  some  bitter  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  difference  was  more  than 


he  could  handle,  so  he  finally  gave  up 
the  whole  idea.” 

A  similar  situation  developed  from 
an  effort  of  a  group  of  weekly  papers 
to  force  an  advertiser  into  using  their 
papers,  Francisco  related.  This  adver¬ 
tiser  had  mapped  out  a  campaign  to 
run  in  most  of  the  dailies  in  one  state, 
and^  the  weeklies  put  pressure  to  bear 
in  an  effort  to  share  in  the  space.  The 
impression  given  was  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  might  need  the  weeklies’  sup¬ 
port  some  time,  and  imless  they  had 
a  share  of  the  campaign,  he  wouldn’t 
get  it.  Rather  than  create  bad  feeling 
there,  the  advertiser  gave  up  the 
campaign. 

Question  of  Increased  Linage 

As  to  whether  equalization  of  the 
rate  differential  would  lead  to  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  advertising  bud¬ 
gets,  he  said  no  trend  could  be  antic¬ 
ipated. 

“It  is  an  individual  question  with 
each  advertiser.  Some  might  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  lower  rates  to  increase  their 
space;  others  might  pocket  the  sav¬ 
ing.” 

He  does  not  feel  that  such  adjust¬ 
ment  would  lead  to  a  change  in  the 
proportion  of  advertising  funds  al¬ 
lotted  to  various  media. 

Newspaper  advertising  generally  is 
benefiting  from  an  increased  use  of 
showmanship  in  the  presentation  of 
sales  messages.  Much  of  this  has  been 
forced  by  radio,  and  motion  pictures 
also  have  had  an  influence  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  use  of  picture  story  copy. 
Comic  strip  advertising  is  another 
evidence  of  a  growing  desire  to  cap¬ 
ture  reader  attention  through  enter¬ 
tainment,  he  said.  The  changes  in 
technique  are  best  exemplified  by  the 
ads  of  twenty  years  ago,  which 
wouldn’t  be  read  today. 

“I  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  this  busi¬ 
ness,  maybe  more  than  most  men,” 
Francisco  said,  “perhaps  due  to  the 
type  of  accounts  we  handle.  ¥nien 
we  sell  Sunkist  oranges  I  feel  we  are 
bringing  the  public  something  it 
wants,  and  that  increasing  volume  of 
sales  keeps  the  price  down.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  helping  the  grower 
buy  his  wife  a  new  hat,  or  send  his 
boy  to  college. 

Helped  Citrei  ladeftry 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,  with  less 
than  half  the  orange  cr(^  we  have 
today,  they  couldn’t  sell  them  alL 
Now  the  citrus  industry  ranks  about 
third  in  California  industries.  It’s 
dramatic  to  look  at  an  orange  grove 
and  figure  that  every  other  tree,  or 
every  other  acre,  is  due  to  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“The  same  is  true  with  our  tourist 
accounts.  We  are  telling  people  in  the 
east  about  a  place  they  want  to  go. 

“True,  that  is  an  attitude  every 
agency  should  feel  about  its  accounts 
— that  it  is  serving  the  public  as  well 
as  the  client.  But  I  think  it’s  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  ours.” 

The  Sunkist  account,  incidentally, 
was  the  one  which  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Lord  &  Thomas.  The  agency  has  had 
it  ever  since  Sunkist  started  adver¬ 
tising,  31  years  ago.  Francisco  came 
to  Lord  &  Thomas  from  the  growers 
association,  where  he  was  advertising 
manager  for  six  years. 

After  graduating  from  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  (now  Michigan 
State  College)  in  1914,  Francisco 
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A.  D.  Lasker,  58,  Retires; 

'  At  his  prune  when  he  met  Geer; 

TVT*i^1  (president  of  American  Tobact 

40  Years  With  Agency 

,  ^  ,  ,  the  ways  of  advertising,  but  a  provr 

ALBERT  DAVIS  LASKER  was  bom  (later  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.)  bought  cative  personal  brilliance  that  1' 
in  Freiburg,  Germany,  of  American  my  interest  in  Lord  &  Thomas,  and  it  jj^j  many  another  Lasker  cbe" 
parents.  May  1,  1880,  and  was  brought  was  not  long  before  that  young  lad  ygiugs  very  highly.” 
to  the  United  States  in  infancy.  from  Texas  became  president  of  Lord  p.i  j  uiu-j—  ^  j  . 

He  attended  schools  in  Galveston,  &  Thomas,”  Mr.  Lord  said.  Beldmg  and  Whedon  Made  V.p 

Tex.,  and  was  graduated  from  high  Mr.  Lasker  was  married  in  Buffalo  Don  Beldmg  s  appointment  as 

to  Flora  Warner  in  1902.  They  have  vice-president  ai^  Los  Angeles  ma,- 
three  children.  A  son  Edward  is  now  ^Ser  of  Lord  &  Thoirias  starts  a  ne 
a  vice-president  in  the  New  York  chapter  in  Belding  s  advertising  care< 
office  of  the  agency.  '^hich  be^n  when  he  joined  the  loc 

In  1910  Mr.  Lasker  controlled  the  office  as  office  boy  m  Nov.,  1923.  Sir. 
agency.  In  1926  he  promoted  himself  then  he  has  engaged  in  nearly  eve: 
from  president  to  cheiirman  of  the  act^ity  in  the  office.  Belding  attende 
board  but  demoted  himself  to  the  school  at  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  ai 

presidency  again  in  1935.  Ralph  V.  ^vered  high  school  for  4 

Sollitt,  then  president,  became  a  mem-  Rogue  River  Courier.  Then  he  a: 


joined  the  California  Fruit  Growers  W  T 

Exchange  as  fruit  inspector  in  the  y 

Chicago  office.  Later  he  went  to  New 

York  and  organized  the  dealer  ser-  .  _  — —  TXTJ 

vice,  which  now  has  30  employes.  fcH  |  Y  ■  R  WW  ] 

"I  get  a  thrill  out  of  recalling  those 

days,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fa^  ALBERT  DAVIS  LASKER  was  bom 
I  am  going  back,  he  said.  My  job  Freiburg,  Germany,  of  American 

Telr  win?owf  TnTLu  mSe  oranges'!  d' sS  Tn^^ncy^^^^^ 

I  s,ar,«i  a.  .he  Battery  and  woAed  cTyeston, 

r^;.Tw,‘s"fr;.ll,f«  gTLm“  d  Tex.,  and  was  graduated  from  high 


for  an  appropriation  to  buy  a  Ford 
so  I  could  take  the  displays  around, 
but  there  wasn’t  much  enthusiasm. 

Finally  I  got  word  to  go  around  to 
the  office  that  handled  our  Sunkist 
deliveries.  They  had  rounded  up  an 
old  laundry  wagon  for  me,  one  of 
those  wagons  with  big  wheels,  and 
hitched  up  a  huge  truck  horse.  I 
made  about  1,200  stores  with  that  rig.” 

Master's  Degree  in  Advertising 

Several  years  after  his  graduation 
from  Michigan  A.  C.,  Francisco  was 
awarded  a  Master’s  Degree  for  his 
work  in  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  farm  products. 

In  1915  he  was  made  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  growers  as¬ 
sociation,  and  soon  after,  advertising 
manager.  He  left  Sunkist  in  1921  to 
join  Lord  &  Thomas.  In  his  23  years 
on  the  coast  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Associa¬ 
tion,  Advertising  Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Pacific  Advertising  Agencies 
Association,  and  an  officer  or  director 
of  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  Albert  Davis  Lasker 

World,  Advertisers  Round  Table  of 

Los  Angeles,  Association  of  National  school  there  in  1896 
Advertisers,  National  Outdoor  Adver-  .i,-.  ™o<5  nrpsid 

ttsiug  Bureau,  attd  AdvarUaing  Fad-  SS 

eration  of  America.  iqoo  n  M  Tj 


Belding  and  Whedon  Made  V-P 

Don  Belding’s  appointment  as 


covered  high  school  news  for  tiJ 
Rogue  River  Courier.  Then  he  a] 


ber  of  the  board  of  directors  and  re-  funded  the  University  of  Oregi 


mains  in  that  position. 

President  Warren  G.  Harding  in 
1921  appointed  Mr.  Lasker  as  chair- 


where,  after  an  18  months’  interruj 
tion  in  the  World  War,  he  graduate 
in  1919.  He  then  went  to  Klamai 


man  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Falls  as  manager  for  Western  Unw 
Board.  He  resigned  this  position  in  ^rid  for  about  a  ye^  published  ti 
jg23  Klamath  Falls  Daily  Record.  A  lun 

He  has  been  active  in  philanthropic  strike  md  a  bank  fadure  aka 
circles  being  a  member  of  the  Amer-  yarned  busine^  and  he  sold  out  i 
ican  Jewish  Commission  of  the  United  Klamath  Falls  Herald.  Hk  ne 
States  and  trustee  of  the  Associated  ^geles  Md  ^ 

Jewish  Charities  of  Chicago.  In  1928  &  Thomas.  Beld^  is  married  and  b 
he  presented  the  University  of  Chi-  ^wo  ^»l^en  a  boy,  16  and  a  girU 
cago  $1,000,000  for  medical  research  Whedon,  new  vice-presida 

with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  life  ^e®"  servmg  ^  San  Francis 

expectancy  of  persons  50  years  or  office  manager  and  ^  expected  to  r 


old.  The  gift  established  the  post.  He  h^  ^n 


school  there  in  1896.  His  father  at  have  given  another  million  to  the 
that  time  was  president  of  the  First  University  for  “research  into  degen- 


eraUon  ol  America.  1928,  D.  M.  Lord,  one  of  the 

Last  year  he  was  elected  president  foimders  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  told  Edi- 
of  the  Hollywood  Baseball  club  of  the  jqu  ^  Publisher  of  the  entrance  of 


Lasker  Foundation  for  Medical  Re-  Ae  San  Fran^co  office  of  the  agen. 
search.  In  1932  he  was  reported  to  I^eviously  he  served  1 

have  given  another  mUlion  to  the  as  Coast  representative, 

University  for  “research  into  degen-  Housekeeping.  Whedon  ^ 

erative  diseases  of  middle  age.”  Umversity  of  Ca 

ReatoR  Why  Copy  Exponent 

M  «  LObQ  a  iRORiQS  ^^CCOHIITt 

Fortune  magazme  m  1936  m  a  story  .  t  j 

on  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  Lord 


Pacific  Coast  League,  but  expects  to  ^  j)  Lasker  into  the  agency.  During  Thomas  accoimts  spread  from 

resign  this  p^t  ^  ^n  as  a  successor  ^  ^  Galveston,  the  younger  mu  wntg.  tb*.  fnllnwinir  abnut  1°  coast  and  in  Canada  are  the  fcl 

can  be  found.  Its  too  much  to  try  b,asker  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Lord  following  about  Armour  &  Co.;  Frigidai] 

to  run  from  New  York,  he  said.  senior  Lasker  who  thought  his  «afb  Division  of  General  Motors;  Horiid 

■  _ “1 _ 1  4i _ naisea  m  Liaivesion,  ne  naa  gam-  w;iu.  _ i 


CT  T  XT  ”  J  XiT  t?  son  “had  the  makings  of  an  advertis-  ,  toetirrmniaU  rnr..T>ariina  a*  «■;  a  Malted  Milk;  International  Cellucftl 

Flyilll  Is  NcmiGCl  mg  man  when  he  finds  himself.”  HaaH  balnavi  i.Im—i.l-  Tar-W  Tribnonn  I®**  Products;  Kimberly-Clark  (kinl 

Ol  WrTQhinfTtnn  Timoc  Lord  stated:  “He  then  asked  Lady  Esther;  Montgomery  Ward! 

PI  r?*  ”ie,  when  the  right  time  c*ime,  if  he  Pepsodent  Co.;  American  Tobaf^ 

couU  «,.d  hi.  «,n  to  m.  to  W  Co.;  Cities  Serviee  Co.;  M«o 


1  1  J  1.  •  1,f»>  trXRTU  bTTSliUiAVA&ACU 

mg  man  when  he  finds  himself.  ^ _ , 

Mr.  Lord  stated:  “He  then  asked  ^ 


of  the  Woshiiigton  Herald  and  Times, 
this  week  appointed  M.  W.  (Mike) 
Flynn  to  the  managing  editorship  of 
the  Washington  Times.  He  succeeds 
Raymond  E.  Erhard  who  recently  re- 


comu  seiiu  iiis  son  vo  iuc  wj  icaiii  ,  .  ,  written ‘and  nuhlished  a  lit-  service  v,o.;  hiuji 

advertising.  I  told  him  I  would  be  ’x  -.awenanar  KafMia  Via  wa«  nut  Steamship  Co.;  National  Broadcasi 
1  j  X  u  xu  u  erate  newspaper,  betotie  he  was  out  _  xt  _xi  >  x/r  u  tu.  .i  x  xi  v 

glad  to  have  the  boy.  ^  j.  ^  x^  Chicaeo  in  Nestle  s  Milk  Products;  New  Y 

“Several  years  after  that  a  young  ^  ^  ^  Chicago  m  - - -  ^...0 - o_u__,_.. 


Co.;  Nestle’s  Milk  Products;  New  YoJ 
Central  System;  Schenley  ProdurJ 


w.T  1  .  ^  •• - T  oeveiiii  yv<ki.2»  cutvr  uiett  a  yuuiiK  lono  Gen /wuk  ocxitfiuey  riuuut.i 

Washin^on  Tmes.  He  su^eeds  presented  himself  before  my  and  rontrnllpH^th  ■»  Radio  -  Keith  -  Orpheum  Corp.;  a.-! 

tnond  E.  Erhard  who  recently  re-  with  a  letter  from  his  father  Lord  &  niomas,  and  controlled  thu 


jomed  the  W.  R.  Hearst  organization  saying:  ‘This  is  the  boy,  see  if  you  ^  birthday  m  1910. 

in  New  York.  ®  1  j  _x-  •  I  t  Mr.  Lasker  was  among  the  earliest  " 

Mr.  Flynn  £o™nrly  editor  of  the  ..“SL"  elf  o”  ho  ^ieU  »'  why”  eopy  end  NEW  JOB  FOR  McKINME 

Times  and  previous  to  that,  news  edi-  hij  u  himself  the*  world  weU  ^  perhaps  its  most  faithful  one.  J.  C.  McKinney,  advertising  dire: 

tor,  joined  the  Times  in  July,  1937.  L-nnwe  ’  Test  campaigns  and  market  research,  tor  of  Knoxville  Journal  for  the  b 

T.  ;  .  ,  .  .  Knows  now.  .1 _ „„xu„j„  u . u:-u  _ _ c _ 


Before  that  time  he  had  worked  with 
the  Washington  Herald,  Washington 
Star,  Washington  Post  and  Baltimore 


Attociatnd  with  Charles  Erwin 


Test  campaigns  and  market  research,  tor  of  Knoxville  Journal  for  the 
the  methods  by  which  more  cautious  three  and  a  half  years,  will  bee 
agencies  have  tried  to  make  a  science  advertising  director  of  the  Cha 


“It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recall  of  their  art,  are  less  important  in  the 


advertising  director  of  the  Chatti 
nooga  News,  Aug.  15,  succeedLl 


Sun.  Mr.  Flynn  has  the  distinction  picture.  He  was  erect,  well-built,  Lord  &  Thomas  philosophy  than  an  Porter  Warner,  Jr.  Mr.  McKinr- 
of  having  been  the  youngest  person  bright-eyed,  alert  and  commanding,  inspired  copy  theme.  Mr.  Lasker  in-  joined  the  Journal  Jan.  7,  1935,  go;: 
ever  to  hold  the  position  of  city  editor  friends  from  that  instant  clines  to  ^st  his  own  vast  experience  from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ai 

on  a  Washington  newspaper,  having  have  been  ever  since.  Ten  years  to  tell  him  whether  the  reason  ’  in  peal  where  he  was  new  business  n't 
formerly  that  position  on  the  Wash-  young  Charles  R.  Erwin  an  advertising  idea  is  any  good;  his  Previously  he  had  been  advertise 

ington  Herald  at  the  age  of  21.  manager  of  the  Baltimore  News  a; 

Miss  Dorothy  Baskervill,  daughter  MT7\AFC  HTVIT^  Cl?  H  T’TTP'P  UT  TO in’C!  had  held  important  posts  on  otl; 

of  William  Baskervill,  publi^er  of  the  rvlxU  f£ir\lUXiLi  xllv^xlJ.ilVj'rl  1  d  newspapers. 

Baltimore  News-Post,  is  now  working  THIS  ISSUE  ■ 

on  the  Times  as  a  cub  reporter.  _ FORFr  HCITC:  TTPTTTRN 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHUGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


peal  where  he  was  new  business  n't 
Previously  he  had  been  advert's- 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  News  a: 
had  held  important  posts  on 
newspapers. 


CARMACK  ATTACKED 

E.  W.  Carmack,  former  publisher, 
Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  News-Journal 
and  member  of  a  family  long  prom¬ 
inent  in  Tennessee  journalism  and 
public  hfe,  was  withdrawn  July  22 
by  Mrs.  Carmack  and  his  three  physi¬ 
cians  from  the  U.  S.  Senatorial  race 
as  a  result  of  injuries  suffered  the 
preceding  week  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident,  the  nature  and  cause  of  which 
have  not  been  determined.  He  was 
found  on  a  roadside  near  Paris,  Tenn., 
•nd  injuries  caused  paralysis  from  the 
waist  downward.  Police  have  been 
unable  to  locate  two  men  picked  up 
by  Carmack  at  Huntington  the  day 
prior  to  tJie  accident.  He  has  not 
recovered  sufficiently  to  talk. 
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FORECASTS  UPTU^ 

On  a  quick  swing  over  t’ne  Pac- 
Coast,  Kenneth  Laird,  past  preside: 
of  Chicago  Advertising  Club  and  a: 
vertising  manager  of  ffie  Weco  Cos 
pany,  dentifrice  products  manuf» 
turers,  forecast  a  general  upturn 
business  conditions.  In  Los  Ange-( 
he  said:  “The  upturn  in  retail  bus 
ness  started  some  25  days  ago.  1 
for  greatly  improved  conditioM  as 
splendid  business  this  fall  and  winte’ 
■ 

ADDS  NEW  HEADLINE 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Tima  ^ 
week  introduced  a  new  head  in  la-1 
type  across  the  front  page  daily  o'' 
its  Associated  Press  Wirephot 
reading,  ‘TELEVISION:  Picture  Ti 
egrams  from  the  Associated  Pres: 
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Coast  Executive  Would  Change 
^Present  A.  B.  C.  Regulations 
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ittende  [•(  THE  United  States,  anyone  who 
're.,  an  “attacks”  the  Constitution  is  looked 
tt  upon  as  a  dangerous  radical.  In  the 
he  as  pourth  Estate,  anyone  who  “attacks” 
Orego  iiie  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is 
Uerrup  jpilarly  regarded  by  his  contempora- 
aduaK  Yet,  in  the  past,  each  of  these 
Carnal  instrumentalities  has  been  altered  to 
1  Unit  geet  new  and  changing  conditions, 
hed  tl  ijius  demonstrating  that  their  funda- 
A  luD  Mital  strength  lay  in  their  flexibility 
•  shna  jther  than  their  rigidity. 

out  I  Nevertheless,  I  realize  my  declara- 
lis  ne  lion  that  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
id  Loi  tolations  regulations  shoxild  be 
and  hi  iinged  will  be  regarded  by  many 
girl,]  publishers  as  an  “attack”  upon  the 
reside  Bureau.  Certainly  it  is  not  intended 
randa  asudi.  In  fact  the  very  suggestion 
d  to  n  But  the  Bureau  regulations  be 
*n  wi  ianged  is  in  itself  an  admission  that 
:  agw  bt  theory  of  the  Bureau  is  sound. 

More  Tangible  Salas  Quantity 
My  contention  that  the  Bureau  reg- 
}f  ^  idations  be  changed  is  the  result  of 
practical  application  of  a  theory  that 
throu^  thorough  analysis  and  ap- 
•**  praisal,  the  circulation  of  any  news- 
Lord  paper  could  be  reduced  to  a  more 
m  coi  imgible  sales  quantity.  For  the  past 
Ae  to  5ve  years  we  have  been  applying 
rigidai:  ibese  theories  to  the  circulation  opera- 
l^rlick  ion  of  the  Daily  News,  and  for  the 
lelluco  past  three  years  to  the  circulation  op- 
h  Cor]  jration  of  the  Evening  News.  This 
Ward  Sve  year  period  of  experimentation 
Tobaa  ijs  conclusively  proved  to  us  that  the 
Muna  arculation  of  any  newspaper  can  be- 
dc**hi  sine  a  more  definite  sales  quantity 
ewYoi  brough  the  application  of  certain  ap- 
Toducl  praisal  factors. 

P-i  “  These  factors,  which  begin  where 
lie  present  Audit  Bureau  regulations 
cave  off,  deal  with  circulation  costs 
NNE  »  the  publisher,  “full  return”  vs.  “no 
g  dire  policies,  circulation  forcing 

the  b  ’'cthods,  bonuses  to  circulators,  and 
he  fallacy  of  the  common  practice  by 
Chan  buyers  of  purchasing  newspa- 
cceedb  ^'‘^•tirculation  on  the  basis  of  “how 
^Vinni  rather  than  “how  good.” 

15  go“  throughout  the  East 

"ii  A|  which  I  contacted  any  number 
ess  ma  buyers  and  top  agency  exec- 

vertisii  frankly  admitted  they 

“in  a  fog”  insofar  as  the  selection 
d  newspapers  in  many  markets  was 
roncem^,  convinced  me  that,  more 
han  ever  before,  sp>ace  buyers  are 
landing  to  know  “the  truth,  the 
N  TOole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
;  Pad  ruth,”  regarding  circulation  and  cir- 
)reside  ulation  methods, 
and  ai  If  the  theories  which  we  advocate  as 
CO  Cffl  tandard  equipment  under  Audit  Bu- 
aanufa  fau  of  Circulations  regulation  were 
ptum  0  be  adopted  and  put  into  common 
Ai^  iractico,  a  vast  amount  of  vital  in- 
ail  IW  ormation  concerning  newspaper  cir- 
I.  I  Itx  Rations  hitherto  not  available,  either 
ions  fficially  or  unofficially,  would  be 
win  irought  to  light  and  placed  face  up 
the  advertisers’  desks  where  it  be- 
ongs.  Thus  it  would  no  longer  be 
d  for  space  buyers  to  do  the 

in  lui  of  “blind  flying”  required 

.ilv  0*  M existing  conditions. 

^^'^^over,  the  self-adoption  by 
urt  '"'^P^por  publishers  of  these  stricter 
n—  ®8ulations  governing  the  evaluation 


Asks  Detailed  Report  on  "Forcing"  Methods 
And  Would  Have  Circulation  Department 
Payroll  and  Bonuses  Listed 
By  ROBERT  L.  SMITH 
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and  analysis  of  their  circulations 
would  have  two  additional  beneficial 
effects:  (1)  It  would  issue  a  strong 
challenge  to  newspaper  advertising’s 
principal  competitor,  radio,  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  analysis  and  measurement  of 
effective  newspaper  coverage  in  any 
given  community  to  a  more  tangible 
and  basic  entity  (which  radio  has 
never  been  able  successfully  to  do); 
(2)  It  would  greatly  increase  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising 
as  a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  create 
increased  good-will  and  prestige  for 
newspapers  throughout  the  entire 
advertising  fraternity. 

Nawtpapert  Still  Best  Medium 

Although  it  is  true  that  despite 
abuse  and  frequent  misuse,  the  news¬ 
paper  still  stands  as  the  most  effective 
medium  available  to  advertisers  today, 
nevertheless,  in  the  long  run,  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  will  be  increased  only 
when  publishers  adopt  a  policy  of 
building  circulation  to  sell  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  rather  than  to  sell  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Here  is  the  six-point  plan  which  we 
advocate: 

As  newspaper  publishers,  we  are 
of  the  firm  belief  that  all  buyers  of 
newspaper  space  are  entitled  to  de¬ 
mand  and  receive  from  every  re¬ 
sponsible  publisher,  the  following 
fundamental  facts  concerning  circu¬ 
lation,  circulation  methods,  and  cir¬ 
culation  operations: 

(1)  What  is  the  total  net  paid  ABC 
circulation?  (This  information  is  of 
course  available  from  all  publisher 
members  of  ABC). 

(2)  What  percentage  of  this  ABC 
circulation  has  been  secured  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  circulation  forcing  methods; 
i.e.,  prize  contests,  premiums,  or  any 
special  inducements,  other  than  the 


editorial  merit  of  the  publication  it¬ 
self?  Theoretically,  this  information 
is  available  from  Audit  Reports.  Ac¬ 
tually,  however,  the  Audit  Report  may, 
and  frequently  does,  fail  to  reveal  all 
or  part  of  this  information. 

(3)  If  the  publisher  does  not  allow 
“full  returns”  what  percentage  of  the 
total  net  paid  ABC  circulation  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  papers  which  may  or  not 
reach  the  hands  of  a  prospective  reader 
because  of  this  “no  return”  policy? 
If  no  papers  fall  into  this  category, 
why  does  not  the  publisher  adopt  a 
“full  return”  policy? 

(4)  What  percentage  of  the  total 
circulation  is  “home  delivered”  and 
what  percentage  is  represented  by 
“street  sales?”  (Under  present  Audit 
Bureau  regulations,  at  the  option  of 
the  publisher,  this  information  may  be 
withheld  from  the  space  buyer). 

(5)  What  is  the  coverage  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  by  geographical  districts, 
within  the  important  city  zone  area 
which  the  newspaper  serves?  (Pres¬ 
ent  ABC  regulations  do  not  require 
such  a  breakdown). 

What  Wat  the  Cost? 

(6)  How  much  has  this  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  cost  the  publisher?  Has  it  been 
produced  at  a  departmental  loss,  or  a 
departmental  profit?  (We  have  yet 
to  meet  a  space  buyer  who  has  asked 
this  question,  much  less  another  pub¬ 
lisher  willing  to  supply  the  answer; 
nevertheless,  this  point  represents  the 
one  basic  fundamental  which  deter¬ 
mines,  in  the  long  run,  whether  the 
publication  and  its  circulation  is  sound 
or  unsound.) 

To  clarify  questions  3  and  6,  permit 
us  to  point  out: 

(1)  Theoretically,  the  practices  of 
allowing  partial  returns  in  certain 
areas,  and  of  paying  bonuses  to  dis- 


O.  C.  Harn  Replies  to 
Smith  Proposals 

O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  of 
the  ABC,  asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  comment  on  Mr.  Smith’s  proposals, 
made  the  following  reply: 

NOT  HAVING  seen  Mr.  Robert  L. 

Smith’s  criticisms  and  proposals  in 
full  but  only  a  brief  synopsis,  my 
understanding  of  them  may  not  be 
comprehensive  or  accurate  and  my 
comments  therefore  may  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  pertinent. 

To  start  with,  if  my  understanding 
is  correct,  one  of  Mr.  Smith’s  assump¬ 
tions  is  inaccurate,  namely,  that  Bu¬ 
reau  reports  do  not  show  subscriptions 
obtained  by  the  use  of  premiums. 

These  are  shown.  Chapter  A,  Article 
III  of  the  rules  covers  the  subject. 

As  to  subscriptions  and  single  copy 
sales  connected  with  contests,  it  is 
true  that  these  are  not  always  shown. 

However,  when  they  are  not  it  is 
simply  because  it  is  impwssible,  under 
the  circumstances  of  publication  and 
distribution  existing,  to  unearth  the 
necessary  information.  This  subject 


is  also  covered  in  Chapter  A,  Article 
III  of  the  rules. 

Home  Delivered  Generally  Shown 

As  to  home  delivered  circulation, 
the  portion  of  the  circulation  which 
is  home  delivered  is  shown  in  the  great 
majority  of  reports.  I  assume,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Mr.  Smith’s  reference  is  to 
the  few  cities  where  the  reports  are  on 
the  “metropolitan”  or  “total  city” 
basis.  Allowing  the  option  of  using 
this  form  of  report  is  necessary  in 
some  cases  because  of  the  methods  of 
distribution  forced  by  local  conditions. 
AS  a  rule  publishers  prefer  to  set 
forth  the  home-delivered  circulation 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The 
Bureau  does  not  permit  a  paper  to 
make  a  classification  of  home  delivered 
circulation  unless  adequate  records 
are  furnished  to  verify  the  claim. 

Segregation  by  districts  within  the 
c'ty  zone?  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
circulation  could  be  segregated  by  dis  - 
tricts  within  the  ordinary  city  zone 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


trict  men,  street  vendors,  and  dealers, 
are  not  in  themselves  unsound,  they 
become  unsound  only  when  employed 
as  devices  through  which  newspapers 
are  printed,  distributed,  and  listed  as 
net  paid  ABC  circulation,  yet  actually 
never  reach  the  hands  of  a  prospec¬ 
tive  reader.  Exorbitant  or  excessive 
bonuses  paid  by  the  publisher  in  his 
circulation  department,  and  in  some 
cases  covered  up  by  a  “no  return” 
policy,  represent  one  form  of  evidence 
that  the  publisher  is  buying  newspa¬ 
pers  rather  than  selling  them,  with 
money  derived  from  advertising  rates 
presumably  based  on  a  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation. 

Prize  Contests,  Premiums 

(2)  All  expenditures  in  the  form  of 
prize  contests,  premiums,  and  other 
special  inducements,  beyond  the  edi¬ 
torial  merit  of  the  publication  itself, 
represent  evidence  that  the  natural 
circulation  level  of  the  newspaper, 
based  on  editorial  merit  alone,  would 
necessarily  fall  below  the  reported 
ABC  level  reached  artificially  by  em¬ 
ploying  these  costly  methods.  How 
far  below  can  only  be  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  money  expended  through 
such  methods. 

(3)  An  ABC  report  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  reveal  the  total  cost  of  circula¬ 
tion  “forcing”  methods.  Until  Audit 
Bureau  regulations  require  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  list  the  cost  of  his  circulation 
department  ojjerations,  including  pay~ 
roll  in  that  department,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  a  space  buyer,  in  analyz¬ 
ing  a  given  newspaper,  to  obtain  an 
accurate  answer  to  the  question: 
“How  much  is  the  circulation  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  new^aper  costing  the 
publisher?” 

In  the  past,  both  publishers  and 
buyers  of  newspaper  space,  have 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
question:  “How  big  is  the  circula¬ 
tion?”;  too  little  attention  on:  “How 
good  is  the  circulation?”  “Good”  cir¬ 
culation  does  not  cost  too  much. 
Therefore,  when  you  have  the  answer 
to  the  question:  “How  much  is  the 
circulation  costing?”  you  also  have 
the  answer  to  the  question:  “How  good 
is  the  circulation?” 

Theoretically,  the  sale  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  based  upon  its  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  just  as  the  sale  of  cmy  commodity 
selling  at  retail  is  based  upon  “the 
value  in  the  merchandise,”  i.e.,  its  in¬ 
gredients  or  content.  But  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  a  dual  problem  is  in¬ 
volved,  (a)  the  selling  of  newspapers, 
and  (b)  the  selling  of  white  space  in 
those  newspapers  at  a  rate  based  upon 
the  total  circulation. 

Forcing  Methods  Are  Unsound 

Since  by  far  the  greatest  revenue 
and  possibilities  for  profit  lie  in  the 
sale  of  advertising,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  pub¬ 
lishers  to  employ  circulation  “forcing” 
methods,  when  their  editorial  formulas 
failed  to  “click.”  Such  methods  are 
unsound,  from  the  point  of  view  both 
of  the  publisher  and  of  the  advertiser, 
yet  to  a  degree  the  publisher  willing 
to  resort  to  such  methods  has  been 
aided  and  abetted  in  this  policy  as  a 
result  of  the  apathy  which  space 
buyers,  as  a  whole,  have  shown  con¬ 
cerning  circulation  methods  and  cir¬ 
culation  operation.  How  many  space 
buyers  give  serious  consideration  to, 
or  have  any  basic  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  this  important  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  operation? 

In  this  connection,  we  welcome  the 
day  and  predict  its  early  arrival  when 
all  buyers  of  newspaper  space  will 
concern  themselves  with  circulation 
op>erating  costs  and  methods,  and 
when  full  and  complete  info”mation 
concerning  these  important  lac  .ora 
can  be  readily  obtained  from  a  revised 
and  strengthened  Audit  Bureau  re¬ 
port. 
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Suicide  Leap  Harrowing 
Ordeal  For  Cameramen 


By  JACK  PRICE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  remarkable  his  exposures  from  a  roof  about  200 
news  picture  stories  of  the  year,  feet  from  the  scene.  His  picture 
and  without  a  doubt  the  most  nerve-  showing  the  sister  of  the  madman, 


torial  dramatization  was  made  with 
an  F8.40  inch  lens  mounted  on  a 
special  long  focus  camera  taking  5x7 
films.  Many  other  photographers 
from  the  daily  newspapers  and  syn¬ 
dicates  were  also  shooting  with  long 
range  cameras  from  other  locations. 
Sammy  Schulman  of  International 
and  Charles  Haacker  of  Acme  were 
two  lens-lads  who  doubled  in  long 
and  short  focus  cameras. 

The  real  action  pictures  were 
made  when  the  death  jump  occurred. 


tion  which  he  believed  to  be 
advantage.  The  photographers  co'. 
ferred  with  each  other  about  tlL 
most  likely  locations  and  agr^ 
upon  a  plan  to  provide  the  fulli 
coverage. 

As  evidence  of  the  worked  o 
plan  we  are  informed  by  Harris  a; 
Tony  Camerano,  that  they  decid 
upon  a  system  whereby  the  deac 
leap  would  be  pictured.  After  cor 
suiting  with  the  police  they  asce; 
tained  that  the  body  would  taki 
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c 
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Remarkable  shot  made  by  Harold  Harris  of  Associated  Press 
as  body  of  John  Warde  passed  sixth  floor  of  Hotel  Gotham 
in  death  dive. 


on  the  ledge  of  the  roof  with  one  suit  of  correct  anticipation  is  seen  took  place  the  plar 
foot  swinging.  Johrden  used  a  28-  in  the  pictures  made  by  Harold  Har-  schedule.  Harris, 
inch  Zeiss  F5.6  lens  on  a  5x7  Gra-  ris  of  the  Associated  Press,  Walter  Speed  Graphic,  fi 
flex  and  Agfa  Super  Pan  Press  films.  Engels  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  Zeiss  13.5  cm.,  F4. 

Joe  Costa  of  the  New  York  Daily  and  Charles  Haacker.  delsohn  synchroni 

News,  working  near  Johrden,  made  Cameramen  Chose  Own  Spots  posure  with  lens  a' 
one  of  the  finest  sets  of  pictures  de-  Although  almost  every  paper  and  u 

picting  the  scene  in  which  a  police-  syndicate  had  six  and  more  men 
man  drank  some  of  the  water  from  covering  the  assignment,  the  staff  of 
the  glass  proffered  to  Warde.  The  the  AP  operated  in  a  unique  man-  ®  actu^  exp( 

series  consisted  of  three  pictures  pub-  ner.  No  one  man  was  in  charge,  but  „  aistance  ^twee 
lished  in  his  paper.  This  bit  of  pic-  each  photographer  selected  a  posi- 


negative.  Some  other  photogiapl'i' 
more  skeptical,  and  perhaps  k  | 
anxious  to  lose  the  one  shot  possiK 
dared  not  risk  the  gamble. 

Only  One  Picture  Possible 
It  must  be  remembered  that  tk 
photographer  could  only  make  v: 
picture  and  it  had  to  be  either  tr 
jump  in  air  or  as  the  body  lariM*'- 
hence  the  other  cameramen  co~ 
not  be  blamed  for  not  taking 
risk.  It  is  asking  a  great  deal  to  es 
pect  a  perfect  exposure  with  presc' 
equipment  and  under  those  circu.’- 
stances. 

Camerano,  another  AP  photi'g'^ 


Walter  Engels  || 

chronizers.  As  long  as  the  re- 

mained  strong,  photographers  were 
on  roofs  distances  rang- 

ing  from  200  to  300  feet  the  ■  ■  Wf 

scene.  These  cameramen  employed  .  SV 

“Big  Bertha”  cameras  with  lens  of  I  IJSm  *  ^ 

focal  lengths  starting  from  28  inches  HH/ 
upwards. 

It  was  an  easy  task  for  the 
operators  of  the  range  cameras. 

Iliey  were  forced  to  keep  their  eyes 
constantly  upon  the  maniac  standing 
on  the  ledge.  Their  fingers  never  left 

the  triggers  of  their  cameras.  The  ^ ^  ^  \  ^ 

proof  of  their  vigil  is  a  picture  rec- 
ord  almost  imequaled.  An  example 
of  the  patient  efforts  of  some  of  the 
photographers  working  these  cam- 
eras  was  seen  in  every  New  York  pa- 

per.  Among  the  outstanding  pictures  ^ - 

made  with  the  long  focus  lenses  Vigilant  news  cameranten,  flat  on  their  backs  for  an  angle  shot,  focus  their  cameras 
were  the  excellent  photos  made  by  on  the  l7th-story  ledge  of  the  Hotel  Gotham  where  26-year-old  John  Warde  perches  a 
Lou  Johrden  of  the  Associated  Press,  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  undecided  whether  he  should  plunge  to  death  on  the  pave- 
Using  a  28  inch  lens,  Johrden  made  '"•"t  below  or  submit  to  pleas  and  crawl  to  safety. 


pher,  had  agreed  to  take  the  pict- 
of  the  body  as  it  landed.  He 
used  a  Speed  Graphic  with  Mendc- 
sohn  Speed  Gun  and  the  same 
lens  and  film  as  Harris.  His  shot  w- 
taken  as  the  body  struck  the  mi-’' 
quee.  Hiis  picture  was  taken  at ; 
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Connolly  New  General  Manager 
Of  W.  R.  Hearst  Newspapers 

President  of  King  Features  Assumed  New 
Position  This  Week  .  .  .  Expansion  Program 
Announced  .  . .  Bitner  Regional  Director 


fITH  THE  appointment  of  J.  V.  Con-  pers  in  the  wor’d,”  he  said  f’irther.  larged  to  include  all  papers.  Th« 
nolly  as  general  manager,  the  Hearst  “They  have  tried  to  go  after  en-  campaign  will  be  all-inclusive  anc 
lewspapers  this  week  launched  an  terprising  stories  so  they  would  be  move  in  on  all  units  at  the  same  time 
opansion  program.  Mr.  Connolly  has  talked  about.”  Mentioning  several  The  program,  which  is  nominally 
igr  several  years  been  president  of  journalistic  feats  which  the  Hearst  under  way  now,  will  reach  its  driv- 
litrst’s  King  Features  Syndicate  and  editors  have  promoted  in  past  years,  ing  speed  around  the  first  of  Septem 
A.irTnan  of  the  board  of  Hearst  the  last  being  transportation  of  the  ber  when  circulations  begin  to  returi 

. .  ,  _ _ T_  _ _ Tl/T- 


Harry  Bitner 

York  Morning  Sun  and  the  New  York 
World. 

His  dispatches  attracted  so  much 
attention  that  in  1916  he  was  brought 
to  New  York  by  the  Sim  where  he 
worked  four  years.  This  job  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  United  States’  entry 
into  the  World  War.  Mr.  Connolly 
left  the  Sun  to  join  the  army  and  be¬ 
came  a  lieutenant  in  1918,  rejoining 
the  Sun  after  the  Armistice. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Connolly  joined  the 
Hearst  service,  King  Features,  to  or¬ 
ganize  promotion  activities.  In  1923, 
he  became  assistant  manager  of  all  the 
Hearst  syndicates  and  was  made  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  King  in 
July,  1928.  In  1931  he  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  INS  and  Universal 
Service  (since  suspended)  and  be¬ 
came  president  of  all  these  bodies 
when  King  was  made  the  parent  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  others  in  1934. 

Mr.  Connolly  lives  in  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
He  is  married  to  Marguerite  Stanford 
Connolly  and  has  a  son,  Joseph  V., 
Jr.,  and  one  daughter,  Mary  Jacque¬ 
line.  He  is  a  member  of  the  West¬ 
chester  Country  Club  and  the  Pelham 
Country  Club. 


“grand  work,”  as  he  had  seen  it  so 
far.  He  virtually  will  be  holding 
down  two  positions  as  he  is  not  re¬ 
linquishing  his  presidency  of  King 
Features  nor  giving  up  his  other  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Daily  Mirror  Building. 

Asked  when  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  would  get  under  way,  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly  retorted:  "Today!”  However, 
definite  plans  of  the  campaign  will  not 
be  announced  until  September. 

“I  am  confident  we  are  going  to 
have  as  much  success  in  the  news¬ 
papers  as  we  had  among  the  syndi¬ 
cates,”  Mr.  Connolly  stated,  adding  he 
is  sure  the  “show  is  going  to  town  in 
great  shape.” 

Preliminary  efforts  in  the  campaign 
will  be  devoted  to  building  the  circu- 
There 


Joseph  Vincent  Connolly  advertising  and  sales  journal,  reports 

that  the  Dionne  quintuplets  will  re- 

cated  this  type  of  endeavor  would  be  will  be  released  and  announcements  tire  from  ad  sponsorships  and  the 
continued.  made  concerning  it.  movies  next  year  have  been  denied 

Mr.  Connolly  was  confident  there  Mr.  Connolly’s  desk  was  snowed  by  F.  K.  Munro,  business  manager 
would  be  an  upturn  in  advertising  in  under  with  congratulatory  telegrams  for  the  Dionne  Quintuplet  Guardian- 

the  fall.  The  expansion  program,  Tuesday.  A  large  basket  of  flowers  ship, 

on  Ae  local  which  will  result  in  improved  Hearst  decorated  a  table  over  which  a  por-  “Our  advertising  contracts  are  con- 

"  ’  new^apers,  will  draw  the  advertisers,  trait  photo  of  W.  R.  Hearst  was  hung,  tinuing  uninterrupted,”  Mr.  Munro  is 

__  _M-,  “because  advertisers  always  At  43,  he  is  an  unusually  young  reported  to  have  said  He  stated  the 
like  to  be  with  the  winners.”  He  man  to  occupy  such  important  posi-  guardians  will  probably  enlarge  the 
stated  there  are  already  evidences  of  tions  in  the  newspaper  field.  As  gen-  children’s  living  quarters  and  grounds, 
an  upturn  in  national  and  local  linage,  eral  manager  of  Hearst  newspapers  he  "When  the  Government  made  pub- 
N.  Y.  Journal  Cuts  Rates  direct  control  over  21  daily  news-  lie  the  details  of  advertising  contracts 

First  step  in  the  Hearst  efforts  for  ^nd  15  Sunday  papers.  As  it  was  shown  that  several  contracts 

more  advertising  might  have  been  President  of  King  Features  he  is  ran  into  1940,  including  those  of  Lever 
made  in  the  rate  announcement  this  president  of  International  News  Brothers,  Ltd.,  McCormick’s  Ltd., 

week  of  the  New  York  Evening  Jour-  Service,  International  News  Photos,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Carna- 
nal-American.  The  national  rate  of  Central  Press  Association,  and  at  the  tion  Co.,  Ltd.,”  Marketing  states. 

$1.25  was  reduced  to  $1  per  line  and  tii^  chairman  of  the  board  of  > 

the  Sunday  rate  from  $1.50  to  $1.25.  Hearst  Radio.  HEARST  OVER-ASSESSED 

Rumors  that  the  Hearst  radio  sta-  From  New  Haven  Ouor  * 

.•  ej  1  u  •  T  1.  TT*  *  11  1  'Jv©r*3sst?ssin©nt  in  incom©  t3x 

tions  would  be  sold  were  again  Joseph  Vincent  Connolly  was  bom  amounting  to  $242,759.02  in  favor  of 
quashed  by  Mr.  Coimolly  hfony  of-  Feb.  7,  1895,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  william  Randolph  Hearst  for  year 
fers  have  been  received  for  them,  he  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Ellen  T.  Con-  1930  was  reported  Julv  27  bv  the 
said  but  only  ^e  in  San  Francisco  nolly.  He  was  educated  at  Worth-  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  The 
has  been  sold.  These  stations  wUl  not  ington  Hooker  School  and  was  grad-  bureau  staled-  “The  over- assessment 
be  uUl^lzed  in  the  future  any  more  uated  from  New  Haven  High  School  results  from  a  redetermination  of  the 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past  for  in  1911  ,  .  ,  ,  capital  gam  realized  upon  the  sale 

the  promotion  of  Hearst  newspapers.  He  started  work  in  the  busmess  of-  of  certain  securities  during  the  tax- 
he  assured.  fice  of  the  New  Haven  Union  as  a  able  year.  After  investigation  and 

No  one  newspaper  has  been  singled  stenographer  and  worked  there  a  year  consideration  in  the  bureau  it  is  de- 
out  for  experimental  work  in  the  ex-  before  becoming  a  cub  reporter.  He  termined  that  the  capital  gain  re¬ 
's  pansion  program,  nor  is  the  program  covered  the  City  Hall  assignment  and  ported  in  ihe  return  was  erroneously 
i-  to  be  started  on  one  paper  and  en-  acted  as  correspondent  for  the  New  overstated.” 


litions  of  Hearst  newspapers. 

is  to  be  more  emphasis  _ 

diaracter  of  the  papers,  Mr.  Connolly  i  , ^ 
indicated.  “We  hope  to  give  the  he  felt, 
newspapers  the  same  pre-eminence 
sditorially  and  locally  that  the  syndi¬ 
cate  has  reached  nationally  by  ob¬ 
taining  high-quality  writers,”  he  said. 

He  assured  this  did  not  mean  the 
Hearst  newspapers  were  going  to  seek 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Buffalo  Times 
Control  Passes 
To  Gaines,  Lyon 


Business  Manager  and 
Editor  of  Paper  Start 
Reorganization 


Transfer  of  control  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times  from  Scripps-Howard 
to  George  H.  Lyon,  editor,  and  Earl 


Earl  Gaines 


George  Lyon 


J.  Gaines,  business  manager,  which 
was  announced  July  22,  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  extensive  reorganization 
program. 

This  program  includes  a  realign¬ 
ment  of  the  editorial  staff;  elimination 
of  almost  all  Scripps-Howard  fea¬ 
tures;  a  complete  revision  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  and  elunination  of  all 
financial  news  except  a  column  by 
Roger  Fleming,  devoted  largely  to 
local  business  and  business  as  it  af¬ 
fects  Buffalo,  and  listing  prices  of  only 
about  25  leading  stocks. 

Traniaction  Announced 
Announcement  of  the  terms  of 
transfer  of  control  was  restricted  by 
Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Gaines  to  a  state¬ 
ment,  which  appeared  on  page  1  of 
the  Times,  July  22.  The  announce¬ 
ment  follows  in  part; 

“Control  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  since 
1929  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  to¬ 
day  passed  to  the  undersigned. 

“Effective  from  today,  this  news¬ 
paper  will  be  under  a  strictly  local 
administration  with  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  policies  that  represent  solely  the 
ideas  of  the  new  operators. 

“Our  purpose  will  be  to  produce  a 
newspaper  which  will  represent  the 
needs  and  newspaper  tastes  of  this 
community. 

“There  is  no  single  formula  for 
newspai)er  success.  The  needs  and 
demands  of  communities  vary.  Many 
great  newspapers  have  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  and  rendered  great  public  service 
under  chain  management.  In  other 
cities  the  plan  has  not  worked  so  well. 
It  is  our  belief  that,  as  independent 
operators,  we  can  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  which  will  appeal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  run  of  folks  in  this  conunu- 
nity.” 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
had  no  comment  to  nxake  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  details  of  the  transaction. 

Greater  Use  of  Pictures 

One  change  in  the  makeup  of  the 
editorial  page,  which  is  characteristic 
ol  the  whole  paper,  is  the  greater  use 
of  pictures.  “We  are  going  in  for  a 
lot  more  pictures,”  Mr.  Lyon  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  The  editorial 
page  also  is  more  crammed  with 
short  items  than  before,  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  Scripps-Howard  features,  with 
news  and  local  features  replacing 
them,  completely  changes  the  page’s 
appearance. 

The  “This  Day”  department,  which 
summarized  each  day’s  news,  local, 
national  and  foreign,  has  been  elim¬ 
inated  as  such,  and  “This  Day”  is 
v-..  t^c  c-'py  desk.  Out¬ 


side  of  the  financial  department  and 
the  Scripps-Howard  eliminations, 
most  of  the  Times’  features  are  being 
continued. 

“The  new  financial  column,”  Mr. 
Lyon  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “is  an 
effort  to  interpret  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news  in  terms  of  the  man  who 
worries  about  his  pay  envelope.  It 
will  accent  local  news  and  try  to  spell 
it  out  in  terms  of  the  common  man, 
reducing  everything  to  one  column 
(actually  about  two  columns  of 
space)  for  the  benefit  of  the  many.” 

Gainuf  B.M.  Since  October 

Mr.  Gaines  has  been  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  since  October. 
Previously,  he  was  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  News. 
business  manager  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
Press  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  bom  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  April  2,  1890.  After  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Hamilton  College  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  in  1913,  he  was  with  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Republican- 

Herald  imtil  1916,  then  becoming  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Johnson  City  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord  for  a  year.  After  service  with 
the  Signal  Corps  for  a  while,  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Binghamton  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  in  1920,  joining  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram  under  the  Munson 
ownership  in  1921  as  night  city  editor. 
He  remained  with  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  and  its  successor,  the  World- 
Telegram,  vmtil  April,  1933,  serving 
the  last  six  years  as  city  editor  of  the 
two  papers.  In  April,  1933,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 


New  York  Mirror 
Gets  Exclusive 
Story  from  "Tip" 


Daily  Exposes  Dixie  Davis 
Tryst  with  Story  and 
Picture  by  Amateurs 


NEW  AD  DIRECTOR 

Charles  A.  Tyler,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  this 
week  announced  the  appointment  of  Harold 
A.  Stretch  (above)  as  advertising  director, 
effective  Aug.  I,  succeeding  George  G. 
Steele  who  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Stretch 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Rodney  Boone  organization  and  later  served 
as  advertising  director  of  the  Detroit  Times 
and  as  advertising  director  of  the  New 
York  American.  Prior  to  joining  the  Hearst 
newspapers  with  which  he  was  connected 
in  various  executive  capacities  for  14  years, 
Mr.  Stretch  represented  the  New  York  Sun 
in  the  Philadelphia  territory. 


Reuben  Maury 
Wants  New 
T^M^gi^ug^  f Leadership 


Sale  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Re¬ 
publican-Boomerang,  issued  evenings 
and  Sunday,  to  the  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
Bulletin,  published  mornings,  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  1,  was  announced  this  week. 
The  deal  represents  outright  purchase 
by  publishers  of  the  Bulletin,  John 
A.  Dalton,  C.  Stanley  Greenbaum, 
Ernest  H.  Linfor  and  Tracy  S.  Mc¬ 
Cracken. 

Each  paper  will  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  separately,  but  in  the  interest  of 
economy  will  be  published  in  one 
plant,  the  one  now  occupied  by  the 
Republican  -  Boomerang.  Following 
the  consolidation  the  Daily  Bulletin 
will  be  published  as  a  Democratic 
newspaper,  with  the  Republican - 
Boomerang  retaining  its  Republican 
identity. 

According  to  C.  Stanley  Green¬ 
baum,  publisher  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Bulletin,  a  mandatory  com¬ 
bination  national  and  classified  rate 
will  be  adopted.  Local  advertising  in 
the  two  papers  will  be  given  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  combination  rate. 


Printers'  Ink  Sale  to 
Executives  Reported 

Chicago,  July  28 — It  was  reported 
here  today  that  Mrs.  John  Irving 
Romer,  widow  of  the  late  editor  and 
controlling  owner  of  Printers’  Ink, 
New  York  advertising  publication, 
had  agreed  to  sell  her  interest  to  a 
group  including  several  major  exec¬ 
utives  of  the  pajier. 


Would  Toss  Out  Politicians 
. . .  Wonts  Interest  in  Welfare 
Of  Newspaper  Business 

Chiding  the  Guild  Reporter  for  al¬ 
leged  libelous  passages  carried  in  its 
columns  in  letters  from  other  guilds- 
men  “cursing”  him  for  various  letters 
written  against  the  guild’s  national 
leadership,  Reuben  Maury,  New  York 
Daily  News  editorial  writer,  wrote  the 
guild’s  official  publication,  July  26, 
stating,  “I  think  I’ve  done  enough  for 
one  person,  to  stir  up  some  thinking 
in  the  guild  on  these  matters.  So, 
barring  accidents  and  acts  of  God. 
this  is  the  last  of  this  string  of  letters. 

“My  main  object  has  been  to  dis¬ 
abuse  the  guild  leadership  of  the  no¬ 
tion  it  patently,  as  I  see  it,  started  out 
with — that  it  could  dragoon  the  entire 
guild  membership  into  acting  as  a 
pressure  group  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  leadership’s  political  ideas,”  Mr. 
Maury  wrote. 

Every  Union  Needs  "Squawkers" 

“Secondarily,  I  think  every  labor 
organization  needs  to  have  one  or 
more  members  given  to  frequent 
squawking  at  its  leaders.  Labor  lead¬ 
ers  are  as  human  and  as  ambitious  as 
the  rest  of  us.  Their  raw  material  is 
the  rest  of  us  in  the  organization.  We 
neglect  at  our  peril  to  keep  skeptical 
eyes  on  all  their  official  acts.” 


The  New  York  Daily  Mirror  on 
July  23  obtained  the  exclusive  story 
that  J.  Richard  (Dixie)  Davis,  for¬ 
mer  Dutch  Schultz  lawyer,  was 
periodically  leaving  his  cell  in  Tombs 
prison  in  New  York  to  visit  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  Hope  Dare. 

Davis,  held  under  bail  of  $75,000 
pending  his  trial  on  lottery  racket 
charges,  was  being  permitted  by  court 
order  to  leave  jail  with  police  guard 
ostensibly  to  visit  his  physician. 

A.ccording  to  Hinson  Stiles,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  the  story  “particularly 
emphasized  the  value  of  encouraging 
news  tips  from  readers  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  amateur  news  gatherers.”  The 
story,  he  said,  was  developed  from  a 
tip  from  Robert  Chulsky,  Mirror  free 
lance  reporter.  Mr.  Stiles  ordered 
the  city  desk  to  go  after  the  story. 
In  charge  were  Selig  Adler,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Mortimer  Ehrman,  assistant 
city  editor,  who  assigned  reporters 
David  B.  Charnay,  Walter  Marshall 
and  Peter  DuBerg,  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher,  Arthur  Coster. 

Chulsky,  employed  in  a  building 
at  38  Blast  64th  Street,  reported  hav¬ 
ing  seen  Davis  and  two  detectives 
visit  an  apartment  at  that  address  on 
several  occasions.  Once,  he  said,  he 
had  spoken  to  Miss  Dare  and  was 
certain  of  her  identity. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  Miss 
Dare,  using  the  name  of  “Johnson," 
had  leased  an  apartment  on  the  first 
floor,  paying  three  months  in  advance,  j 

The  Mirror  trailed  the  car  in  which 
Davis  rode  to  and  from  the  Tombs. 
Reporters  found  that  the  disbarred  j 
lawyer  did  not  always  go  to  his  doc-  j 
tor’s  office,  but  that  he  sometimes  j 
went  instead  to  the  address  in  East! 
64th  Street.  On  July  22  he  motored  I 
to  the  apartment  there  in  the  com-, 
pany  of  two  detectives.  Davis  en-i 
tered  the  apartment  at  about  1  p.  m  | 
and  remained  until  5:30  p.  m. 

Chulsky,  meantime,  recruited  thej 
services  of  a  young  cameraman  friend  i 
George  Smooke.  Smooke  is  a  Daily) 
Mirror  auxiliary  cameraman  who) 
quickly  proved  his  ingenuity.  Al-| 
^ough  the  weather  was  against  him 
he  took  a  psosition  across  the  street 
from  the  East  64th  Street  ajwrtinen: 
house  where  he  snapped  Dixie  Davis 
in  his  undershirt  with  Hop>e  Dare 
dressed  in  a  kimona,  standing  close 
beside  him. 

Yoimg  Smooke  used  a  standarcj 
equipment  Contax  Camera.  The  i^o-l 
tograph  was  published  first  by  the| 
Mirror  and  later  by  many  other  news- 1 
papers.  The  Mirror  tried  for  more) 
pictures  by  setting  up  a  long  ran# 
camera,  but  by  this  time  the  coup*! 
had  become  suspicious.  Blinds  sud¬ 
denly  were  dra-wn,  and  there  was  > 


Roy  Dickinson,  president  of  Printers’ 
Ink  Publishing  Co.,  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  above  report  as  this 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to 
press. 


through. 

But  the  Mirror  had  enough  materu- 
on  hand  to  justify  the  story,  and  C 
was  published  exclusively  Satuid! 
morning,  July  23. 


N.  Y.  MEET  SEPT.  12-13 

New  York  State  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  fall  convention  will  be  held 
at  the  Sagamore  Hotel,  Bolton  Land¬ 
ing  on  Lake  George.  Sent.  12  and  In¬ 


stating  he  is  100%  loyal  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  guild  and  95%  disloyal  hurried  exit  by  Davis  by  way  of  J 
to  the  national  leadership,  Mr.  Maury  rear  yard,  and  the  picture  plan  k- 
concluded,  “I  don’t  believe  this  fight 
to  revamp  the  national  leadership  can 
be  won  by  one  man.  Only  the  guild 
rank  and  file,  by  concerted  action  at 
an  opportune  time,  can  toss  out  the 
Red  and  Pink  politicians.  Lewisola- 
ters,  neurotics,  professional  smearers, 
born  soreheads  and  plain  damn  fools 
among  our  national  leaders,  and  re¬ 
place  them  with  men  and  women 
chiefly  interested  in  newspaper  work¬ 
ers’  problems  and  the  general  welfare 
of  our  general  meal  ticket,  the  news-  Usher,  said  the  change  was  made  ® 
prper  business.”  conform  to  the  wishes  of  natrons. 


NOW  STANDARD  SIZE 


The  Mexico  (Mo.)  Intelligenct^j 
published  as  a  tabloid  more  than 
months,  returned  to  standard 
July  21.  Raymond  G.  Holman, 
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New  P.  M.  Daily  ^ 

Makes  Debut  In  | 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  i 

Evening  News.  Financed  by 
Local  Stock  Subscription. 
Published  by  F.  L.  McShone 

Amid  ceremonies  attended  by  state, 
civic  and  business  leaders,  a  new 
daily,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Sews,  made  its  debut  July  27. 
Promptly  at  2  P.  M.,  Mayor  Lester  B, 
Rapp,  of  Rochester,  threw  the  switch 
that  started  the  daily’s  Goss  Octuple 
press,  and  copies  of  the  new  paper 
were  on  the  street  a  few  minutes  later 
First  issue  was  56  pages. 

The  press  starting  ceremony,  which 
was  broadcast  over  station  WHAM, 
was  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  the 
Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
where  Mayor  Rapp  and  Walter  T. 
Brown,  secretary  to  Governor  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Lehman,  whom  he  repre¬ 
sented,  were  principal  speakers.  The 
preceding  evening,  staff  members  and 
officials  were  interviewed  over  the 
radio  station. 

First  New  Daily  Since  1923 

The  new  daily,  which  marks 
Rochester’s  first  new  adventure  in 
daily  journalism  since  1923,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  publishers,  is  financed  by 
local  stock  subscriptions.  Its  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Frank  L.  McShane,  former 
publisher  of  the  Rochester  Evening 
Journal,  which,  one  year  ago,  ceased 
publication.  Most  of  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  were  formerly  employed  on  the 
latter  paper  and  have,  since  it  closed, 
worked  hard  in  the  drive  for  capital 
and  circulation. 

The  advertising  rate  is  tentatively 
based  on  a  circulation  figure  of  45,000 
to  50,000.  The  paper’s  type  is  71'2- 
point  Ionic  No.  5  type  on  an  SVa-point 
slug  and  the  new  Erbar  family  head 
type  is  used.  Three  editions  daily, 
sue  times  a  week,  and  a  replate  will 
be  run-off,  the  management  said. 
Other  mechanical  equipment  consists 
of  12  new  Linotype  machines,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  full  Ludlow  equipment. 

The  daily  is  serviced  by  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Trans- 
Radio  and  Times  World-Wide  Photos 
Its  features  include  the  entire  budget 
of  the  Bell  Syndicate  together  with 
numerous  United  Features  Syndicate 
articles.  Columnists  are  Westbrook 
Pegler,  Heywood  Broun,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Grantland  Rice  and  Joe 
Williams.  The  complete  Dow-Jones 
financial  wire  is  used. 

Heading  the  newspaper’s  personnel 
are:  David  E.  Kessler,  editor;  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Olson,  business  manager; 
Ashley  P.  Larkin,  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  Edward  Randall,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  Martin  Dunphy, 
circulation  manager;  Edward  P. 
Schaefer,  mechanical  superintendent, 
and  James  L.  Angle,  city  editor. 

National  representatives  are  Prud- 
den,  King  &  Prudden,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  San  Francisco. 

■ 

NEW  AGENCY  OmCERS 

Betroit,  July  27. — Through  a  re- 
oiganization  of  the  Whipple  &  Black 
advertising  agency  in  which  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  capital  have  been  ex¬ 
panded,  the  corporate  name  of  the 
agency  now  becomes  Whipple  and 
Black  Advertising  Co.  The  name 
Food  Advertising,  Inc.,  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  as  a  corporate  name.  New 
officers  are  Ken  B.  Crawford,  presi¬ 
dent;  Fred  E.  Gregory,  vice-president 
and  E.  W.  Beatty,  secretary-treasurer. 
J-  Scott  Black  retains  a  minority  in¬ 
terest. 


DROPS  DATELINES 

Effective  with  its  issue  of  July  22, 
the  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Daily  Gazette 
dropped  the  dates  from  its  datelines. 
The  publishers  felt  they  were  a  super- 
fluoiis  addition  to  composition  costs. 

■ 

Health  Service 
Names  Consultant 
For  Food,  Drug  Ads 

Dr.  K.  E.  Miller  Will  Pass 
On  Advertising  Claims 
For  FTC 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  27 — The 
U.  S.  Pubic  Health  Service  has  as¬ 
signed  one  of  its  physicians  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  act  as 
the  commission’s  technical  consultant 
in  passing  on  medical  and  other 
claims  made  in  advertising  of  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  products  under 
the  Wheeler-Lea  Act. 

The  appointee  is  Dr.  K.  E.  Miller, 
whose  official  rank  is  surgeon.  He  is 
52  years  old  and  has  been  with  the 
PHS  since  1924,  serving  in  various 
posts  in  the  United  States,  but  since 
1936  has  been  in  Washington  in  the 
division  of  domestic  quarantine. 

Own  Consultant  Needed 

In  the  past  the  FTC  has  had  no 
technical  consultant,  but  has  referred 
specific  questions  to  technicians  of 
the  USPHS,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  For  some  time  the  need 
for  its  own  consultant  has  been  felt. 

Adoption  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act 
has  made  a  technician  essential  to  the 
FTC’s  work,  inasmuch  as  that  law 
prohibits  the  dissemination  of  false 
and  misleading  advertisements  of 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices. 
Questions  necessarily  arise  in  many 
cases  as  to  the  validity  of  therapeutic 
claims  which  are  made  in  ads  and  the 
services  of  a  physician  and  of  labor¬ 
atory  technicians  are  required  before 
the  commission  can  determine  whether 
the  claims  made  violate  the  law. 

The  Wheeler-Lea  Act  became  effec¬ 
tive  March  21,  but  no  action  under 
it  has  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  FTC. 
It  has  been  expected  that  the  com- 


CAMERAMAN  AT  WORK 

Newspaper  cameramen  went  high  hat  when 
the  King  and  Queen  of  England  made  their 
visit  to  Paris  recently.  Photo  shows  Ray 
Rousseau  of  the  Paris  bureau  of  Acme 
Newspictjres  in  formal  morning  clothes, 
his  working  attire  while  covering  the  visit 
of  British  royalty. 

mission  would  take  advantage  of  the 
provision  of  the  act  which  permits  it 
to  go  into  court  and  seek  injunctions 
restraining  publication  of  ads  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  false  or  misleading.  In¬ 
dications  are  that  no  injunction  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  be  brought  soon. 

"SPECIALS"  NAMED 

The  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record 
lias  appointed  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  as  its  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative,  effective  Aug.  1. 
The  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun  has  named 
the  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  effective  Aug.  6. 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  is  now 
representing  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Journal,  and  West-Holliday  Company, 
Inc.,  is  now  representing  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (T.  H.)  Nippu  Jiji. 

NEW  B.  B.  C.  HEAD 

Prof.  Frederick  Wolff  Ogilvie,  45, 
an  economist  who  since  1934  has  been 
president  and  vice  chancellor  of 
Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 


IOWA-ILUNOI5  PLAN  STARTS  AUGUST  1 

THE  lOWA-ILLINOIS  FIVE-POINT  PLAN  becomes  an  actuality,  effective 
August  1.  Seventy-four  Iowa  and  Illinois  dailies,  fused  through  member¬ 
ship  in  either  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  or  the  Daily  Newspaper 
League  of  Illinois,  are  party  to  the  new  five-point  I  &  I  Group  Plan,  making 
easily  available  in  simplified  and  standardized  form:  market  information  with 
standard  size  and  form  of  rate  card  file,  folder  style  for  each  newspaper; 
uniform  merchandising  co-operation  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  assured 
by  each  f>aper;  frequency  discounts  for  national  advertisers  on  consecutive 
weeks  insertions,  similar  to  local  rate  advertisers,  scaled  on  an  easy-to-un- 
derstand,  standard  basis;  consumer  surveys,  uniform;  uniform  retail  trade 
reports.  Although  these  74  papers  operate  as  a  group  in  formulating  and 
effecting  this  plan,  agencies  and  advertisers  deal  directly  with  each  paper 
in  placing  schedules  and  in  billing.  This  feature  was  one  of  the  few  amend¬ 
ments  to  an  earlier  tentative  plan  which  provided  placing  and  billing  for 
schedules  through  one  central  office  for  all  member  papers  in  the  I  &  I  Group 
Plan.  The  I  &  I  Group  Plan  is  designed  to  make  it  easy  for  advertisers 
and  agencies  to  do  business  with  Iowa  and  Illinois  dailies. 

FREE-MAN  STOKER  LAUNCHING  $10,000  CONTEST 

L.  W.  RAMSEY  CO.,  Chicago  agency,  which  was  appointed  this  week  to 
handle  the  advertising  account  of  the  Free -Man  Stoker  division  of  the 
Illinois  Iron  &  Bolt  Co.,  with  offices  in  Chicago  and  plant  in  Carpentersville, 
Ill.,  revealed  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  a  nation-wide  contest  offering 
$10,000  in  prizes  will  break  in  newspapers  exclusively,  at  once,  in  every 
locality  where  Free-Man  dealers  are  located.  Any  person  may  enter  the 
contest  by  merely  securing  an  entry  blank  from  any  Free-Man  dealer,  on 
which  are  to  be  listed  reasons  (not  to  exceed  10  reasons  or  100  words)  “Why 
I  would  like  to  have  a  Free-Man  Stoker.”  The  first  10  prizes  are  10  Free- 
Man  stokers,  complete,  delivered  but  not  installed,  total  value  $2,000.  The 
balance  of  the  $10,000  in  prizes  is  comprised  of  390  purchase  credits  against 
the  purchase  of  any  Free-Man  Stoker,  ranging  from  15  credits  worth  $50.00 
each  down  to  75  credits  worth  $30.00  each;  200  at  $20.00  each,  and  100  worth 
$10.00  each.  Advertising  will  average  616  lines  during  August,  in  news¬ 
papers  where  each  of  the  more  than  1.000  dealers  is  located. 


Moving  Picture 
Industry  Plans 
$1,000,000  Drive 

Nationwide  Newspaper 
Advertising  to  Be  Used  .  .  . 
Opens  Sept.  1 

On  the  slogan  “Movies  Are  Your 
Best  Entertainment,”  a  $1,000,000  co¬ 
operative  publicity  campaign  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  motion  picture  industry, 
which  would  embrace,  it  was  said,  “a 
comprehensive  nation-wide  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign,”  as  well  as 
other  advertising  media,  was  an¬ 
nounced  July  27  at  a  meeting  of  300 
distributors  and  exhibitors  from  ell 
over  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

The  campaign,  intended  to  stimulate 
the  1938-39  season's  business,  will 
open  September  1  and  will  continue 
through  the  year,  it  was  said. 

The  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  issued  in  connection  with 
the  release  of  more  than  100  new  pic¬ 
tures  and  will  stress  “the  essential 
place  movies  have  come  to  occupy  in 
the  life  of  the  nation”  and  “why 
American  movies  are  the  public’s  best 
entertainment,”  Paul  Gulick,  former 
director  of  publicity  for  Universal 
Pictures,  who  is  to  be  co-ordinator  of 
the  campaign,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Agency  to  Be  Named 
Mr.  Gulick  said  that  few  details 
were  available  as  yet.  He  added, 
however,  that  individual  companies 
and  individual  pictures  would  not  be 
advertised.  The  agency  which  will 
handle  the  account  will  be  named 
shortly,  he  said. 

Plans  also  include  a  nationwide  con¬ 
test,  presented  by  local  theaters,  which 
will  be  a  form  of  question  game,  with 
prizes  totaling  $250,000,  Mr.  Gulick 
said.  The  first  prize  will  be  $50,000. 
The  contest  will  be  publicized  by 
screen  trailers  and  circularizations  of 
many  kinds  will  be  employed.  It  is 
probable  also  that  star  personal  ap¬ 
pearances  will  be  arranged  by  motion 
picture  studios. 

Details  of  this  contest,  he  said,  would 
be  announced  a  few  days  before  the 
newspaper  campaign.  Both  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  contest  would  run 
concurrently  with  the  release  of  the 
season’s  new  pictures.  The  campaign, 
he  said,  was  the  first  group  action  of 
this  type  that  the  different  branches 
of  the  industry  had  ever  undertaken. 

Mr.  Gulick  would  not  verify  a  re¬ 
port  that  the  Motion  Picture  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  Distributors  Association, 
headed  by  Will  Hays,  would  foot  half 
of  the  $1,000,000  bill,  and  that  other 
distributors  and  exhibitors  would 
divide  the  other  half  between  them. 
He  said  he  would  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  on  this  in  a  few  days. 

Schaefer  in  Charge 
George  Schaefer,  vice-president  of 
United,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  co-operation  of  the  campaign, 
and  Howard  Dietz,  promotional  direc¬ 
tor  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  campaign  committee, 
^ch  outlined  at  the  Hotel  Astor  meet¬ 
ing  the  basic  features  of  his  part  of  the 
combined  program. 

Frank  C.  Walker,  of  the  Comerford 
Circuit  of  Pennsylvania  theatres  and 
former  treasurer  of  the  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Committee,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  treasurer.  An  office  will  also 
be  opened  in  Hollywood  in  charge  of 
Gabe  Yorke,  who  will  head  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  publicity  executives  in  the 
studios. 

Meetings  in  connection  with  the 
drive  have  been  held  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  Mr.  Gulick  said. 
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Daily  Ads  Bring 
50%  Increase  in 
Summer  Suit  Sales 


Goodall  Company's  New 
Co-op>erative  Plan  Draws 
National  Retail  Response 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT  Attractive  Color  Building  Pages 

have  been  developed  by  R.  N.  Sucher, 
in  charge  of  display  advertising  at  the 

WE  HAVE  NO  ulterior  motive  (per-  vertise  place  powerful,  compelling  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  for  the  benefit  of 
haps  only  a  smidgen,  detectable  copy.  smaller  advertisers, 

only  by  an  electroscope),  but  this  In  July  Fortune,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  The  first  page  ran  Sunday,  July  17, 
week  we  have  an  lu-ge  to  discuss  the  Son  says:  “11  Major  Awards  in  12  and  is  one  of  eight  pages  designed  to 
advertising  done  by  advertising  agen-  Months”  and  goes  on  to  list  the  enable  the  small  advertisers  to  use 


The  clothing  industry  received  an 
illustration  of  the  power  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  this  week  with  an¬ 
nouncement  b>’  Arthur  Goodfriend, 
associated  with  L.  S.  Goldsmith  of 
the  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  agency, 
New  York,  that  as  a  result  of  sharply 
increased  co-operative  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,  launched  nation¬ 
ally  last  week  on  Palm  Beach  cloth¬ 
ing  by  the  Goodall  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  “sales  of  this  product  have 
been  doubled  over  last  year  and 
clothiers  are  looking  forward  to  a 
prosperous  summer  suit  season.” 

Credit  for  this  demand  for  Palm 
Beach  suits  by  the  nation’s  men  goes 
to  the  Goodall  Company’s  new  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  advertising  plan, 
Mr.  Goodfriend  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  plan,  introduced  to 
Goodall’s  3,500  accounts  throughout 
the  country  July  14,  calls  for  Goodall 
to  bear  75%  of  the  cost  of  the  retaU 
advertising  in  newspapers,  leaving  the 
retail  merchant  to  account  for  the  re¬ 
maining  25%,  Mr.  Goodfriend  said. 
A  previous  Goodall  plan,  in  operation 
since  1931,  had  Goodall  and  the  re¬ 
tailers  split  the  latter’s  advertising 
cost  on  a  50-50  basis. 

75%  Have  Increased  Linage 
Both  plans,  Mr.  Goodfriend  said, 
were  conceived  by  Elmer  Ward,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Goodall  Company.  Statis¬ 
tics  on  results  of  the  new  ad  campaign 
are  now  being  compiled,  he  said,  and 
although  no  definite  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  “probably  75%  of  our  retail  ac¬ 
counts  have  broadened  their  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns.” 

Practically  every  important  New 
York  store,  he  said,  has  responded 
vigorously  to  the  new  plan.  He  cited 
full-page  advertisements  carried  in 
New  York  dailies  this  week  by  Rogers 
Peet,  Weber  &  Heilbroner,  Finchley, 
John  Wanamaker  and  Stem  Bros. 
“Roughly,  there  has  been  a  50  to  60% 
increase  in  advertising  space  in  news- 
piapers  taken  by  these  stores  in  the 
past  two  weeks,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Goodfriend  listed  s<Mne  rules 
under  which  the  new  co-operative 
plan  ofterates.  He  said  all  ads  must 
be  individual  Palm  Beach  ads  and 
must  feature  the  Palm  Beach  label 
prominently,  plus  the  new  Palm  Beach 
summer  seal.  The  seal,  circular  in 
shape,  carries  the  following  legend: 
“The  Coolest  Suit  PALM  BEIACH  For 
The  Hottest  Mondis.” 

Summer  Sales  Postpened 
“Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year 
clothing  stores  start  cutting  down 
prices  on  summer  suits  and  begin  ad¬ 
vertising  summer  suit  sales.  Thanks 
to  our  new  plan  that  is  not  the  case 
this  year.  Instead,  retailers  still  are 
advertising  their  summer  products  and 
the  summer  suit  season  is  being 
drawn  out,”  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Goodfriend  pointed  out  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1938 
“retailers  used  95%  of  our  copy  sug¬ 
gestions.”  Under  the  co-operative 
plan  the  Gumbinner  agency  writes  the 
ad  copy,  supplies  the  art  work  and 
offers  other  supplementary  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  Goodall  accounts. 


cies  in  their  own  behalf. 

Spending  millions  of  dollars  for 
rlienis,  pantinfi  breathlessly  on  the 
trail  of  a  new  account,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  advertising  to  all  and  sun¬ 
dry — what  use  do  the  agencies  make 
of  the  great  tool  of  advertising  which 
they  wield  so  potently  for  their 
clients? 

We  answer  in  a  whisper. 

The  great  Lords  of  advertising,  the  manipu¬ 
lators  of  mass  buying,  the  men  who  know 
how  to  wheedle  the  coins  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  public  with  glamorous  pictures  and 
honeyed  words,  with  rich  tapestries  of  song 
and  drama  on  the  radio  (paid  for  by  the 
client)  .  .  .  these  fabulous  possessors  of  the 
magic  tongue  are  tongue-tied,  it  seems,  when 
it  comes  to  selling  their  own  services. 

Las*  Thau  25  Advartls# 

Out  of  the  more  than  130  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  and  the  more  than 
1.357  advertising  agencies  in  the 
coimtry,  only  a  handhil,  perhaps  less 
than  25,  to  our  best  count,  ever  spend 
a  cent  in  publication  advertising  to 
further  their  own  interests. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  in 
glancing  through  Fortune  for  July 
and  August.  Interested,  we  called 
Fortime  and  asked  for  the  record  of 
agency  advertising  in  its  pages  for 
1937. 

The  figure  is  dismal. 

Fortune,  lined  with  gold  plush  and 
bedecked  with  genuine  Tecla  pearls 
and  aquamarines,  could  attract  only 
(among  the  general  magazines)  80 
pages  of  copy  from  the  advertising 
agencies. 

Other  general  magazines  were 
listed  as  follows: 

Business  Week,  16  pages;  Life,  10 
pages;  Forbes,  6  pages;  Time,  1  page; 
Judge,  1  page;  U.  S.  News,  ^  page. 

The  honor  roll  of  agencies  using 
Fortime’s  pages,  and  presumably  the 
bulk  of  the  pages  in  other  publica¬ 
tions,  carries  only  12  names:  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son;  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn;  Blackett-&mple- 
Hummert,  Inc.;  James  Thomas  Chir- 
urg  Company;  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.; 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.;  Lennen 
&  Mitchell,  Inc.;  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.;  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Inc.;  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.;  Walker  &  Down¬ 
ing;  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

That  is  the  year’s  record,  and  only 
12  agencies  made  it. 

In  the  trade  paper  field  the  record 
was  somewhat  better,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  copy  was  placed  by  but  a 
handful  of  agencies.  Printers’  Ink 
carried  201  pages  of  agency  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1937  compared  with  284  pages 
in  1936.  The  201  pages  last  year  were 
placed  by  only  17  agencies. 

Tide's  Meager  Record 
Tide,  organ  of  the  agency  field,  car¬ 
ried  the  following  in  1937;  L.  C. 
Gumbinner,  one-half  page;  Wilson 
H.  Lee,  28  lines;  Young  &  Rubicam, 
12  pages.  Nineteen  thirty-eight  copy 
is  much  better,  we  were  told. 

We  do  not  have  the  figures  for 
Advertising  &  Selling  or  Advertising 
Age,  but  we  are  sure  they  bear  out 
the  general  picture,  copy  placed  by 
only  a  handful  of  agencies.  Editor 
&  Publisher  carried  three  or  four 
pages. 

However,  agencies  which  do  ad- 


prizes  won  by  individuals  of  the 
agency  and  copy  prepared  by  it. 

“The  thing  which  pleases  us  most 
about  this  prize-winning  advertising 
is,  that  it  is  selling  goods,”  is  the 
snapper. 

Benton  &  Bowles  took  a  double 
truck  in  July  Fortune  to  address  a 
message  “To  the  Fifty  National 
Advertisers  Who  Are  Going  to 
Change  Their  Agencies  This  Year.” 
Questions  and  answers  followed,  the 
answers  all  redounding  to  the  credit 
of  Benton  &  Bowles  and  calculated  to 
make  a  corporation  president  wonder 
why  he  had  been  doddering  along 
with  his  present  agency  all  these 
years. 

"It  Steps  More  Reeple" 

In  the  same  issue,  J.  Walter  ’Ihomn- 
son  in  page  copy  says  in  its  head¬ 
line:  “The  stop  light  isn’t  as  bright 
as  the  neon  signs  .  .  .  BUT  IT  STOPS 
MORE  PEOPLE.”  Modestly  the  copy 
concludes:  “Working  with  you  as 
your  advertising  agency,  we  believe 
we  can  help  you  develop  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  will  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  existing  markets  and  find 
new  outlets  for  your  products.” 

Young  &  Rubicam  played  up  a 
full-page  cut  of  a  scene  on  a  movie 
set,  and  mortised  in  its  message  in 
a  space  three  inches  by  four  and 
five-eights. 

“How  good  is  a  movie  star?”  was 
the  headline  question,  and  copy  went 
on  to  say  that  advertising  agencies, 
too,  fade  like  movie  stars.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is.  “What  is  the  agency  doing 
now?  What  are  its  recent  successes? 
What  are  its  latest  smash  hits?  What 
does  it  know  about  today’s  markets, 
and  tomorrow’s?” 

Scanning  the  field  with  a  micro¬ 
scope,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
great  majority  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  which  are  preaching  the  gospel 
of  advertising  day  in  and  day  out  to 
clients  and  prospective  clients  never 
spend  a  cent  on  advertising  and 
never  take  a  drop  of  their  own  medi¬ 
cine.  A  few  wheel-horses  are  show¬ 
ing  advertisers  that  perhaps  even  an 
agency  has  something  to  say  pub¬ 
licly  in  behalf  of  its  service. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
potency  of  personal  solicitation,  as 
are  the  agencies  which  advertise,  but 
the  record  remains,  tenuous  and  thin 
as  tissue. 

The  answer  is,  we  suppose,  that 
agencies  in  general  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  attract  clients  by  the  printed 
word.  Regardless  of  this  contention, 
their  neglect  of  the  product  they  sell 
is  amazing. 

If  not  copy  to  attract  clients, 
why  not  institutional  messages  to 
promote  and  emphasize  the  value 
of  advertising,  the  philosophy  by 
which  they  live? 

The  field  is  wide  open. 

NEW  BBDO  OmCE 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  will  open  an  office  in  Cleve¬ 
land  early  this  fall  to  facilitate  ser¬ 
vice  to  present  clients  in  that  territory. 
Clarence  L.  Davis,  vice-president,  will 
be  in  charge.  He  is  one  of  the  owners 
and  has  been  an  active  executive  of 
the  agency  since  1919. 


color.  Elach  page  has  a  brilliantly 
colored  house  in  a  large  center  panel 
with  space  for  16  advertisers  grouped 
aroimd  it.  In  all  there  will  be  four 
different  center  panels  in  four  colors 
which  will  be  repeated. 

“Every  advertiser  appreciates  the 
advantage  of  color  and  wants  it,”  Mr. 
Sucher  declared,  “and  the  small  ad¬ 
vertiser  needs  it  most.  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  him  to  make  the 
best  use  of  color.  We  want  him  to 
have  more  than  a  few  reverse  panels 
and  prices  in  color. 

According  to  the  department  head, 
the  pages  are  being  well  received  and 
the  space  is  being  sold  rapidly.  J.  D. 
Coulter  is  in  charge  of  the  selling  and 
art  work. 

e 

Western  Union  Denies 
Commission  Ads 

Western  Union  officials  in  New  York 
this  week  denied  that  their  company 
had  established  any  policy  whereby  it 
would  ask  newspapers  to  carry  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  be  paid  for  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  for  the  number  of  tele¬ 
grams  sold  by  that  advertising. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association  stated  that  Colorado 
Press  Association  had  reported  such 
activity  in  Colorado,  and  suggested 
that  such  a  practice  should  “be  pro¬ 
tested  against  by  newspaper  customers 
cf  Western  Union.” 

In  New  York  it  was  said  that  two 
newspapers  in  the  west  have  accepted 
appointment  as  agents  for  Western 
Union  and,  on  their  own  initiative, 
have  advertised  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  telegrams  they  handle  at  a 
3(4  cents  commission  each. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

WALTER  L.  FRIEDMAN,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Edward  B.  Gotthelf  &  As¬ 
sociates  and  accoimt  executive  for  the 
past  four  years,  has  resigned. 

Robert  Hall  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Metropolitan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  New  York. 

H.  George  Harris,  formerly  of 
Geyer-Cornell  Company,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  marketing,  re¬ 
search  and  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philip  Ritter  Company. 

Donald  C.  Heath,  formerly  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  McKee  &  Albright, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  production 
manager  of  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

J.  L.  Williams  has  resigned  from 
J.  Sterling  Getchell,  Inc.,  to  join 
M.  H.  Hackett,  Inc.,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

Frank  R.  McDonald,  sales  manager 
for  several  years,  has  been  named 
president  of  Advertising  Recording 
Service. 

Charles  L.  Jacobson  has  been 
named  sales  manager  of  the  Chrysler 
division,  Chrysler  Corp.,  Joseph  W. 
Frazer,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales,  has  announced.  Jacobson  will 
have  charge  of  Chrysler  field  opera- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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...  a  new  rate  replaces  the  former  national  rate 
of  ^1.25  per  agate  line  .  .  .  gives  the  Journal- 
Ainerican  the  lowest  standard  size  milline  in  New 
York  City  .  .  .  adds  new  power  to  your  New  York 
advertising  budget . .  .  emphasizes  the  new  value  in 

...  a  new  model  of  New  York’s 

r  *  •  *  1  /  Seizf 

tavorite  evening  newspaper,  with  new 
attraction,  new  appeal,  in  the  best 
assets  of  two  great  papers,  new  visi-  /§^i:i[pW 
bility  in  the  streamlined  make-up  .  .  . 

.  .  .  but  unchanged  is  the  largest  evening  circu¬ 
lation  in  America — 650,000  copies  .  .  .  the  forty 
year  old  affection  and  influence  of  a  newspaper 
read  for  two  generations  .  .  .  the  intensive  home 
coverage  of  this  richest  market  .  .  .  the  billion 
dollar  buying  power  of  the  Journal -American 
audience  .  .  .  and  the  power  of  this  paper  to  move 
people  to  move  goods!  .  .  .  The  Sunday  rate  is 
reduced  from  ^1.50  to  ^1.25  .  .  .  Buy  this  major 
value  for  your  major  effort  in  New  York! 


h»  ^6hkJcU^UiU^'^^Hi£^Ui(Ut> 

^alionally  represented  by  HEARST  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE,  Rodney  E.  Boone,  Gen.  Manager 
*EW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON  •  ROCHESTER  •  PHILADELPHIA 
iITTSBURGH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  •  BALTIMORE 
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Howard  Asks  Cooperation 
Between  Press  and  Bar 

Performance  of  Courts  Is  Insurance 
Of  Democratic  Government,  Editor 
Tells  Lawyers'  Convention 


ASSERTING  “the  performance  of  our 

courts  is  the  insurance  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  government,”  and  citing  a  need 
for  a  more  militant  leadership  in  bar 
associations  throughout  the  country 
to  better  serve  the  public,  Nathaniel 
R.  Howard,  editor,  Cleveland  News, 
called  for  closer  co-operation  between 
the  Fourth  Estate  and  the  law  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  public  good  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  July  26  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  Cleveland. 

“Your  organization  should  welcome 
newspaper  editors  at  all  times,  be¬ 
cause  the  public  mind  has  long  cou¬ 
pled  your  profession  and  our  pseudo¬ 
profession  in  a  joint  example  of  how 
the  powers  of  expression  lead  gen¬ 
erally  to  frustration,”  Mr.  Howard 
said. 

"Tradesmen  in  Language" 

“We  are  bound  by  more  than  our 
reputation  for  bad  temper  and  lazi¬ 
ness;  we  are  the  two  professions — 
trades  would  be  more  accurate  today 
— which  exert  chiefly  what  leadership 
which,  by  statute  and  precept,  is  preg¬ 
nant  in  the  spoken  and  printed  word," 
Mr.  Howard  continued.  “We  are 
tradesmen  in  language;  and  if  it  ever 
occurs  to  us  that  many  of  our  words 
falls  unheeded  we  remember  also  that 
it  is  by  free  speech  and  free  press  that 
a  democracy  is  maintained  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  today’s  world.” 

Mr.  Howard  pointed  out  to  the  5,000 
assembled  lawyers  that  it  was  a  law¬ 


yer,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  en¬ 
tered  into  the  bill  of  rights  the  un¬ 
compromising  right  of  an  editor  to 
publish  the  truth  for  the  common 
good;  “and  that  there  were  lawyers 
who  wrote  that  liberty  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bill  of  rights  and  prepared  to 
defend  it  with  their  blood.” 

“Lawyers,  not  editors,  first  saw  that 
the  principle  of  free  expression  can¬ 
not  be  broken  into  parts,  the  principle 
on  which  the  American  newspaper 
must  base  its  claim  to  be  the  highest 
form  of  journalistic  development,” 
Mr.  Howard  stated. 

Seeft  Justice  First 

“We  have  this  great  public  aim,  too, 
to  earn  money  and  make  our  livings 
out  of  the  human  race’s  pursuit  of 
finite  justice,”  he  said.  “We  are  both 
seeking  the  same  public  millennium. 
The  chief  difference  in  our  work  is 
the  way  in  which  we  seek  it.” 

So  far  as  they  have  an  ethical  pur¬ 
pose,  newspapers  try  to  gain  this  finite 
justice  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the 
broadest  publication  of  fact  concern¬ 
ing  humans,  and  concurrent  sage  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  about  it, 
Mr.  Howard  i>ointed  out.  “This  pre¬ 
supposes  that,  when  justice  is  dis¬ 
covered,  the  newspapers  will  point 
out  the  necessary  rules  of  human  con¬ 
duct  to  secure  it;  in  our  case,  the 
search  for  and  discovery  of  pinnacles 
of  justice  come  first,  the  rules  sec¬ 
ond,”  he  said. 


Mr.  Howard  said  that  on  the  other 
hand,  the  law  and  the  behavior  it  be¬ 
gets  insist  on  setting  up  the  rules 
first  with  confidence  that  justice  will 
be  eventually  attained  by  following 
them.  He  asserted  the  law  sets  up  a 
class  of  advocates  and  umpires,  the 
former  in  great  majority.  The  pro¬ 
fession  would,  if  practical,  limit  the 
determination  of  “good”  and  “justice” 
to  the  interplay  of  these  two  groups, 
he  advised. 

Mr.  Howard  admitted  the  majority 
of  those  in  law  must  constantly  be 
advocates  and  added  that  a  modem 
newspaper  or  editor  cannot  take  such 
a  stand.  He  called  the  modem  news- 
pap>er  a  continuous,  careful,  non-par¬ 
tisan  foreman  of  a  great  jury  composed 
of  the  best  elements  of  its  reading 
public.  “The  heart  of  the  ethic  is 
that,  where  the  advocate  has  a  cause, 
the  newspaper  has  a  public,”  he  said. 

First  Obligation  to  Pnblic 

He  pointed  out  the  editorially  cru¬ 
sading  newspaper  has  declined  in  the 
past  30  years  and  asserted  that  it  is 
recognized  today  in  every  city  in 
America  that  the  newspap)er’s  first 
obligation  is  as  a  fact-finder,  not  as 
a  leader  of  any  manner  of  thought. 

Mr.  Howard  advised  the  delegates 
to  recognize  the  change  in  character 
of  the  American  newspaper  from  the 
partisan  organ  of  three  decades  ago. 
He  said  the  old  practice  of  trying 
lawsuits  and  criminal  cases  in  news¬ 
paper  columns  has  passed  and  the 
majority  of  the  metropolitan  press 
regards  such  practice  as  poor  taste. 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  change 
in  public  taste,  he  added. 

“I  wish  I  could  get  you  to  see  that 
we  newspapers  expect  you  neither  to 
threaten  us  with  dire  p»enalties  if  we 
do  wrong  or  excuse  us  when  we  go 
astray,”  Mr.  Howard  said.  “Our  in¬ 
stincts  are  just  as  good  as  yours,  and 
sometimes  we  think  our  willingness 
to  work  for  the  public  good  is  greater. 
I  have  heard  lawyers  revile  the  press 


in  general  for  unethical  practices  i: 
connection  with  pending  litigation,  bu 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  court  or  a  griev 
ance  committee  proceed  against  a  law 
yer  who  attempted  to  make  use  c 
the  press  unfairly. 

“We  wish  to  be  as  decent  as  vo 
would  wish  us  to  be;  and  we  will  ir. 
sist  on  helping  you  decide  what  i 
decent,  and  we  will  insist  that  yc; 
recognize  when  there  is  a  legitima'^ 
interest  of  the  public,  as  lepresente 
by  the  newspapers,  unconfused  b 
any  partisan  private  interest,”  it 
Howard  said. 

Public's  View  of  Lawyers 

Paul  Bellamy,  editor,  Clerelo!,] 
Plain  Dealer,  in  a  pre- convention  ac 
dress  “What  the  Public  Thinks 
You,”  before  the  Junior  Bar  Confer 
ence  July  24,  said  “the  public  thb.k 
that  you  give  yourselves  too  mar. 
airs  and  pretend  to  a  knowledge  c 
ultimate  truth  which  you  do  not  pos 
sess.  Second,  the  public  thinks  y;. 
take  a  month  to  do  a  job  which  coil 
be  finished,  with  reasonable  diligenci 
in  a  day.” 

Mr.  Bellamy  also  stated  the  pub! 
thinks  that  the  court  and  the  lawyer 
co-operate  to  make  a  game,  or  at  lear 
a  test  of  wits,  out  of  what  should  i: 
a  solemn  process  to  arrive  at  justk- 
and  added  “the  public  thinks  y 
charge  too  much  for  your  services 

He  said  that  he  was  aware  "that  t; 
American  Bar  Association  has  laborc 
for  years  and  labors  today  to  mitia 
every  one  of  the  evils  complained 

“Young  lawyers  of  today,”  Mr.  Bt 
lamy  said,  “I  implore  you  to  iiitert- 
yourselves  in  the  economic,  social  ar 
political  affairs  of  the  doubtful  pii 
ent.  Name  your  own  political  par 
That  is  your  business.  But  do  not 
parrots  and  rest  content  merely 
echo  the  views  of  the  comfortable  p 
and  the  comfortable  client.” 

The  addresses  were  broadcast 
tionally. 


BUYING  POWEH 


Points  the  Way\ 


So  let's  take  a  look  at  Rochester,  New  York.  Factory  employees  t 
just  one  group  of  Rochester's  144,000  workers,  but  there  are  a  M 
them.  And  they're  the  first  ones  that  get  kicked  in  the  buying  po* 
when  things  "tighten  up".  Well  .  .  . 

Factory  employment  In  Rochester  in  June  was  UP  2.2%  over  May  Af* 
was  4.3%  BETTER  than  New  York  State.  Factory  payrolls  were  2.1 
AHEAD  of  the  State.  Rochester's  famed  clothing  factories  just  cal« 
in  IS, 000  additional  workers,  bringing  their  average  WEEKLY  payroll 
$500,000.  That's  BEHER  BUYING  POWER  in  the  making! 
1938-1939  AUTOMOBILE  SALES  In  the  making! 

That's  why  you  should  get  yourself  a  super-charged  promotion  campai 
and  ride  it  right  up  the  royal  road  to  sales  peaks  In  the  Rochester  Wa 
ket  .  .  .  the  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Y/r 
gef  those  sales  for  you  ...  if  you'll  let  usl 


-Ue/im(Jwi  cutuJ  0^^ 
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AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY 

LORD  &  THOMAS 

• 

DON  FRANCISCO  HAS  BEEN  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  AGENCY 


Lord  &  Thomas  directly  and  indirectly  for 
For  several  years  past,  Albert  D.  Lasker,  twenty- four  years;  for  many  years  as  Executive 

retiring  president  and  principal  stockholder  of  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Pacific  Coast  offices. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  has  planned  to  withdraw  from  He  will  assume  the  presidency  of  the  agency  on 

active  service  upon  the  completion  of  his  fortieth  October  1  and  will  make  his  office  in  New  York, 

year  of  continuous  service  with  the  firm.  That  which  now  becomes  headquarters  of  the  firm, 

anniversary  occurred  May  31  last,  and  Mr.  The  management,  personnel  and  facilities  of 

Francisco  now  becomes  Mr.  Lasker’s  successor.  local  offices  will  remain  unchanged;  Mr.  Francisco 
Mr.  Francisco  has  been  connected  with  will  correlate  their  work  from  the  New  York  office. 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  HAVE  ALSO  BEEN  ELECTED: 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
Sheldon  R.  (loons.  New  York  David  M.  Noyes.  (Ihiea^o 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Edgar  Kohak,  New  York  •  Thomas  M.  Keresey,  New  York  •  Edward  fwsker,  New  York  •  Mary  L.  Foreman.  (Ihicago 
H.  (i.  Little,  Dayton  •  Don  lielding,  Ims  Angeles  •  John  IVhedon,  San  Francisco  •  Iwonard  Masius,  London,  England 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER 
If  m.  R.  Sachse 

' '  Reginald  R.  Faryon,  EXEC.  V.  P.  IN  CANADA 

DIRECTORS 

Sheldon  R,  (loons  •  Mary  L.  Foreman  •  Don  Francisco  •  Albert  L.  Hopkins  •  Albert  D.  iMsker 
Edward  Lasker  •  David  M.  Noyes  •  If  m.  R.  Sachse  •  Ralph  I .  Sollitt 


OFFICES  OF  LORD  &  THOMAS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANfiELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOLLYWOOD  DAYTON  LONDON,  ENGLAND  PARIS.  FRANCE 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO  MONTREAL.  OLEBEC 
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NEWSPAPER 

REVIEW 

By  HARRY  A.  CASEY 


PROMOTION 


IF  YOU  have  wondered  which  was 
the  world’s  greatest  advertising 
medium,  the  Daily  Mail  of  London 
now  supplies  the  answer.  It  is  the 
Daily  Mail  of  London.  The  Daily 
Mail  of  London,  the  world’s  greatest 
advertising  medium,  is  Issuing  a  series 
of  brochures  entitled  “Sell  To  Britain 
Through  the  Daily  Mail.”  If  you  want 
copies,  address  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers  Ltd.,  Northcliffe  House,  London, 
E.C.4.  The  color  scheme  exemplifies 
the  theory  that  if  you  want  to  have 
your  brochure  read,  it  is  wise  to  make 
it  red. 


Evening  American,  explain  the  atten¬ 
tion  value  of  color  in  a  promotion 
page  which  says,  in  part:  “Red  ink 
can  put  your  sales  figures  in  the  black. 
Blue  ink  can  produce  results  that  will 
turn  yoiu"  competition  green  with 
envy.  Yellow  ink  can  bring  golden 
returns.  There  are  dollars  in  color 
if  you  use  it  wisely.” 


All-Embracing  Circulation 
THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE  is  publishing 
a  series  of  promotion  pages  which 
take  up  each  neighboring  community 
in  turn,  compliment  the  citizens  on 
their  town,  picture  the  suburban  car¬ 
rier  organization  serving  the  conunu- 
nity.  The  purpose  of  the  campaign  is 
to  show  Tulsa  advertisers  the  extent 
of  the  Tribime’s  nearby  coverage.  A 
portion  of  the  cc^y  reads:  “The  Tulsa 
Tribime  reaches  out  every  day  and 
puts  its  arm  around  Bamsdall  just  like 
you  would  embrace  your  own 
brother.”  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  this  department  has  embraced  its 
brother.  Now  if  it  were  someone 
else’s  brother’s  sbter.  .  .  .  ! 


Moke  Message  Justify  Space 
THE  GREATEST  SHOCK  a  young 
promotion  manager  gets  occurs 
when  he  hears  his  promotion  adver¬ 
tisements  referred  to  as  plugs  or 
fillers.  Some  of  the  paid  advertise¬ 
ments  are  late  in  arriving  and  pro¬ 
motion  advertisements  are  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  plugging  empty 
spaces.  It  does  not  inspire  confidence 
on  the  part  of  a  business  man  to  see 
a  page  promotion  ad  with  a  little  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  center,  with  an  extrava¬ 
gant  amount  of  white  space  around  it. 


especially  if  the  text  is  obviously  un¬ 
important. 

“How  can  the  newspaper  afford  to 
waste  space  that  way,”  the  merchant 
asks,  “when  they  charge  me  such  a 
high  rate?” 

A  full  page  should  not  be  used  for 
promotion  unless  it  is  clear  that  the 
importance  of  the  message  justifies  it. 
Otherwise  the  ordinary  promotion  ad¬ 
vertisement  should  be  no  larger  than 
the  space  used  by  the  average  adver¬ 
tiser.  Another  promotion  sin  is  the 
careless  use  of  slogans.  There  is  no 
use  in  having  a  slogan  unless  it  is  a 
good  one.  And  a  good  one  must  be 
a  true  one.  But  how  often  is  a  slogan 
truthful?  A  favorite  slogan,  with 
variations,  is  “The  Bugle  ALOI^  will 
do  the  job.”  This  is  another  way  of 
saying  “Give  us  all  the  business — 
don’t  give  the  other  guy  anything.” 
Even  though  you  want  it  all,  even 
though  you  pray  for  the  speedy  de¬ 
mise  of  your  loathsome  competitor,  is 
this  good  taste  or  good  salesmanship? 
Should  a  town  of  10,000  population  be 
advertised  as  “a  market  of  major  im¬ 
portance?”  Should  an  8-page  pa¬ 
per  borrow  the  New  York  Times 
slogan  “All  the  news  that’s  fit  to 
print?” 


Speaking  of  slogan-borrowing,  oiJ 
paper  covers  Dixie  like  the  dew,  ai 
other  covers  the  Delta  like  the  dei 
still  another  covers  Prince  Edwar 
Island  like  the  dew.  At  least  two  t 
these  papers  are  due  for  a  changi 
And  then  there’s  a  Honolulu  papj 
which  “covers  the  entire  territory  M 
the  gentle  showers  of  Hawaii’s  farn^ 
liquid  simshine.”  It  sho’  does  lo^ 
like  rain. 


PNPA  NAMES  WEBB 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  25— Carl 
Webb,  formerly  of  the  PendletJ 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian,  has  joined  d 
Pennsylvania  New^>aper  Publishel 
Association  as  associate  manager.  ^ 
will  have  charge  of  the  industrial  r« 
lations  division  and  will  assist  on 
association  activities.  Mr.  Webb, 
graduate  of  the  University  Oregoil 
recently  was  advertising  manager 
the  East  Oregonian. 


ENTERS  A.  M.  FIELD 

The  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record  rtj 
cently  changed  from  the  evoiing 
the  morning  field.  The  change  vi| 
made.  Publisher  N.  A.  FranU  sa;i 
“to  give  the  coimty  complete  nevJ 
service  on  the  day  of  publicatiot 
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Pittsfield  Statistics 
“PLACING  PITTSFIELD  geograph¬ 
ically — physically  —  economically  — 
in  the  New  England  Market  Pictime” 
is  the  title  of  a  compendium  of  inter¬ 
esting  statistics  issued  by  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle.  In  the  Pittsfield 
A.B.C.  City  Zone  there  are  12,966  fam¬ 
ilies  with  gas. 

Intellectual  Readers 
CHARLEY  DRISCOLL  says  that 
Greenwich  Time  is  the  best  suburb¬ 
an  newspaper  in  America.  Promotion 
men,  agency  executives  and  other  big 
shots  who  live  in  Greenwich  will  be 
interested  in  the  booklet  issued  by 
the  only  daily  paper  published  there 
because  it  contains  the  statement  that 
the  scope  of  its  circulation  represents 
a  cross-section  of  the  best  type  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  be  foimd  in  the  United 
States. 

Profit  in  Color  Copy 
THE  SATURDAY  HOME  MAGAZINE 
and  the  Comic  Pictorial,  distributed 
each  Saturday  with  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  the  Chicago 


Circulation 

SOSslSO 

average  net  paid  daily  circulation 
of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (mominr  and 
evening-  issues)  during  June.  1938 
— which  represents 

Gain 

3s289 

over  June  a  year  ago 

Sunday  Sun  circulation  in  June: 
211.881 — a  gain  of  863  over  June. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


PROPOSALS 

U.  S.  ENGINEERS  OFFICE 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Sealed  bids  will  be  received  here  until  10  o'clock  a.m..  E.S.T., 
July  29.  1938.  and  then  publicly  opened  for  Johnstown  Channel 
Improvement.  Johnstown.  Pa.  Information  upon  application. 


These  few  lines  of  type  wliich  appeared  in  the  classified  columns 
of  The  Johnstown  Tribune,  July  7,  were  the  “big  news”  of  the 
day  in  Johnstown. 

They  meant  that  the  long  fight  for  protection  against  floods,  which 
started  shortly  after  St.  Patrick’s  Day  disaster  in  1936,  is  nearing  a 
successful  close.  They  also  meant  actual  work  on  an  $8,000,000 
project  will  start  this  summer. 

City  Zone  Population  105,265 
Trade  Area  Population  299,781 


Tribune-Democrat  ABC 
Circulation  53,815 


THE  JOHNSTOWN  TRIBUNE 


THE  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAi 


FOR  JULY  30.  1938 


\  th^lEJEBSiB 

I  (j)e^,yaiM.  - - 

I  rphaiice__ 

■  Dear  Mr*  Ferguaon.  letter  of  1  1^1  T?  jk  t 

I  ...riiTori on^NE^ 


Ijear  Mr*  Ferguson.  letter  of 

congr.Wl»’^l»”  on  tn.  me  s 

success  of  the  nee  feature  stuff  »• 

With  ell  this  «or^^  ^  hesitate  to 

tooh  over  from  st«.any.  There 

la  not  anytning 

^  sincerely  yours. 

0.  maersson 

Pre  sldont 


Mr.  Fred  S.  Ferguson, 
NEA  service, 

lei 

New  York 


Pres . , 


0 


The  Dallas  Dispatch 

The  new  and  ^'^‘■Tdr  combined  feature  resources  »♦  both 
mediately  commanded  the 

popers.  More  ^  J  of  the  Dallas  D.spotch. 

Service  which  hod  of 

The  new  paper  thus  bee- o 

;r“  ?«'•" 

•mg  equaled  it!  punted  a 

Xs"etrreC:::?e;i^^ 

//£4i  Sexvice, 

Cleveland#  Ohio 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Patterson  Papers 
Sign  with  Guild 
In  Washington 

Akron  Times-Press  Renews 
Contract  Extending  to 
Advertising  Department 

A  contract  governing  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions  has  been 
signed  by  the  Patterson  Newspapers, 
the  Washington  Herald,  Washington 
Times  and  the  Sunday  Herald-Times 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
It  affects  members  of  the  editorial 
art  and  photographic  departments, 
and  the  reference  library  of  the  three 
I>apers. 

The  editorial  and  photographic  staffs 
of  the  two  daily  papers  have  been 
operating  on  a  five-day,  40-hour  week 
for  more  than  a  year  under  an  oral 
agreement  between  the  guild  and  the 
publisher,  and  this  policy  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  contract.  The  contract 
does  not  provide  for  a  closed  shop. 

Wage  scales  provided  in  the  con¬ 
tract  range  from  $25  weekly  for  be¬ 
ginners  to  $50  for  rewrite  men  and 
copy  readers.  The  contract  provides 
for  equal  time  off  for  overtime,  with 
the  option  that  the  paper  may  pay 
for  overtime  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
the  employe’s  salary.  It  provides  for 
two  weeks  annual  vacation,  sick  leave 
in  accordance  with  the  present  prac¬ 
tice,  and  severance  pay  of  one  week’s 
salary,  plus  one  week’s  salary  for  each 
year  the  employe  has  worked  on  the 
newspaper. 

"Conscience  Clouse" 

A  “conscience  clause”  rarely  con¬ 
tained  in  a  newspaper-guild  contract 
is  included  and  reads; 

“It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  papers 
and  the  guild  that  such  practices  as 
(a)  forcing  men  and  women  to  distort 
facts  for  a  purpose;  (b)  cavising  them 
to  write  over  their  by-line  or  over 
their  signature  as  their  own  convic¬ 
tions  matters  that  are  contrary  to 
such  convictions;  (c)  requiring  em¬ 
ployes  against  their  will  to  work  un¬ 
der  conditions  endangering  their  lives 
and  safety;  (d)  agreements  between 
employers  not  to  employ  members  of 
each  other’s  staffs;  or  (e)  the  required 
use  of  his  influence  by  a  reporter  for 
my  purpose  other  than  to  obtain 
material  for  the  use  of  his  newspaper, 
are  contrary  to  sound  journalism  and 
are  countenanced  neither  by  the  pa¬ 
pers  nor  the  guild.” 

The  contract  was  negotiated  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  publisher, 
and  Robert  Buck  and  Kenneth  Craw¬ 
ford,  representing  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  guild.  Buck  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  and  Crawford  is  Wash¬ 


ington  correspondent 
York  Post. 


for  the  New 


Akron  Contract  Renewed 
WITH  JURISDICTION  extended  to 
the  advertising  department,  the 
Akron  Newspaper  Guild,  July  27, 
signed  a  new  contract  with  the  Akron 
Times-Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  paper, 
after  six  months  of  negotiations.  The 
contract  replaces  one  that  expired 
April  1.  It  limits  the  number  of  ao- 
prentices  with  less  than  two  years’ 
experience  to  a  maximum  of  lO'To  of 
the  editorial  staff. 

It  also  provides  dismissal  pay  of 
one  week  for  every  eight  months’ 
service  up  to  24  weeks’  pay.  This  is 
a  renewal  for  the  editorial  staff  but 
is  entirely  new  for  advertising  solic¬ 
itors.  Sick  leave,  vacation  and  over¬ 
time  provisions  also  are  applied  to 
the  advertising  department  for  the 
first  time. 

Designating  the  guild  as  the  sole 
collective  bargaining  agent,  the  con¬ 
tract  renews  editorial  minimums 
ranging  from  $22.50  for  beginner  re¬ 
porters  to  $42.50  after  three  years’ 
experience.  Minimums  for  local  and 
national  salesmen  range  from  $25 
weekly  for  beginners  to  $42.50  after 
three  years;  for  classified  salesmen 
from  $20  for  beginners  to  $30  after 
three  years,  and  for  artists  from  $25 
for  beginners  to  $35  after  three  years. 
The  five-day,  40-hovu‘  week  applies  to 
all  except  salesmen,  who  will  woric  a 
five  and  a  half  day,  44-hour  week. 

Coast  Meetings  to  Continue 
DECISION  to  continue  employer-em¬ 
ploye  meetings  is  announced  by 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Incorporated 
following  successful  conclusion  of  a 
trial  series  of  sessions  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  policies  and  problems  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  three  newspapers  on  the 
San  Francisco  Peninsula.  The  papers 
are  the  Palo  Alto  Times,  Redwood 
City  Tribune  and  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance  of  which  George  Morell  is  pres¬ 
ident. 

Two  types  of  meetings  have  been 
held — those  for  all  members  of  all 
departments  and  those  for  separate 
departments.  Speakers  have  been  Mr. 
Morell;  Dallas  Wood,  editor,  Palo  Alto 
Times  and  one  of  the  owners;  and 
Elinor  Cogswell,  associate  editor  of 
the  Times. 

WJJD  HEARING 

The  Federal  Communciations  Com¬ 
mission  has  designated  for  hearing 
the  application  for  renewal  of  license 
of  station  WJJD,  Chicago,  when  after 
investigation  as  a  result  of  complaints, 
it  appeared  that  the  station  had  car¬ 
ried  advertising  of  certain  patent 
medicines  banned  by  two  branches  of 
the  government. 


1st  Reason  Why 

Sunday  Journal  readers  will 
be  an  especially  receptive 

Market  for  Better 
Home  Equipment 

in  'ate  summer  and  early  fall: 

1.  Own  Your  Home 
Promotion  Campaign 

I'nuhiuU  display  seripw  (proofs  on  re- 
quFKt)  with  ron<-urrrnt  editorial  matter 
to  stimulate  both  new  building  and 
buying  old  houses  for  remodeling! 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 


.  .  .  but  in  New  York  if’*  the 
pulling  power  of  The  Sun! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

.4tig.  8-12 — National  Assn,  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc., 
annual  convention.  Grand  Ho¬ 
tel,  Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

Aiip.  20 — Chicagoland  Music 
Festival,  sponsored  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  co-op>erating 
newspapers.  Soldiers  Field, 
Chicago. 


Italy  Expels  Writer 
For  U.  S.  Daily 

Acting  in  pursuance  of  its  new 
policy  of  declaring  all  foreign  Jewish 
journalists  undesirable,  the  Italian 
Government  issued  an  expulsion  order 
July  21  against  Dr.  Paul  Cremona, 
Rome  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  a  resident  of  Italy 
for  17  years  and  dean  of  American 
correspondents  there.  He  received 
eight  days  in  which  to  leave  the 
country. 

Diplomatic  representations  in  behalf 
of  Dr.  Cremona,  a  British  subject, 
born  in  Malta,  were  made  by  the  Earl 
of  Perth,  British  Ambassador  to  Italy, 


and  William  Phillips,  U.  S.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  that  country,  but  with  no  suc¬ 
cess.  The  only  official  explanation  for 
the  order  was  that  it  was  a  police 
measure  taken  because  “his  continued 
presence  in  Italy  is  considered  im- 
desirable  for  personal  reasons.” 

When  it  was  proved  that  Dr.  Cre¬ 
mona’s  family  was  of  pure  Catholic 
stock  and  had  been  Catholic  ever 
since  the  family  settled  in  Malta  more 
than  300  years  ago,  the  Italian 
authorities  refused  to  admit  any 
error  on  this  score  and  upheld  the 
expulsion.  The  Italian  Government, 
it  appears,  considered  Dr.  Cremona’s 
work  unbiased  and  fair,  even  when 
critical  of  the  Fascist  regime.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  made 
an  officer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  in 
1930,  and  a  recent  book,  of  which  he 
is  co-author,  has  been  praised  for  its 
objectiveness  by  Fascist  officials. 

AVIATION  SEBIES 

The  Sacramento  Union  carried  the 
initial  story  in  its  “leam-to-fly”  se¬ 
ries  on  July  19,  the  morning  after 
Douglas  G.  Corrigan  landed  his  plane 
in  Ireland.  Edward  L.  Sterne,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  is  taking  and  describing 
the  flying  lessons. 


I  Nashville 
i  a  better  than 
I  Average  City! 


Consider  the  following  facts  and  figures  about  the 
per  capita  retail  expenditure  in  Tennessee’s  four 
largest  markets  carefully.  They  show,  without 
adornment,  how  decisively  Nashville  leads  in 
buying  intensity  in  every  one  of  the  major  retail 
classifications — prove  that  qualitatively  as  well  as 
quantitatively,  Nashville  offers  you  a  decisively 
better  than  average  sales  opportunity. 


FOOD 


Pt*r  Capita 
Expenditure 


Nashville  .  . .  . 

. $108.00 

Chattanooga  . 

.  92.00 

Knoxville  .  .  .  . 

.  82.00 

Memphis  .  .  .  . 

.  80.00 

WEARING 

.\PP.\KEL 

Nashville 

. $55.00 

Chattanooga  . 

.  33.00 

Memphis  .  .  .  . 

.  32.00 

Knoxville 

.  31.00 

AL'TOMOTIVE 

Nashville  .  . . , 

.  $74.00 

Knoxville  .  . . 

.  64.00 

Chattanooga 

.  60.00 

Memphis  ... 

.  67.00 

FILLING  STATIONS 

Per  Capita 
Expenditure 


Naabville  .  $;!C.OO 

Chattanooga  .  20.00 

Memphis  .  19.00 

Knoxville  .  10.00 

FIRMTIRE 

Naahvllle  .  $27.00 

Knoxville .  23.00 

Chattanooga  .  20.00 

Memphis  .  15.00 

DREGS 

Nashville  .  $10.00 

Memphis  .  18.00 

Knoxville  .  17.00 

Chattanooga  .  15.00 


REST.VIRANTS 

Per  Capita 
Expenditure 


Nashville  . $37.00 

Chattanooga  .  26.00 

Memphis  .  23.00 

Knoxville .  22.00 

-MISC’L.  RET.AIL 

Nashville  . $11 

Chattanooga  .  33 

Knoxville  .  33 

Memphis  .  31 


These  figures  mean  plenty  of  business  for  you  in  Nashville. 
Sell  this  better  than  average  city,  and  the  second  largest 
retail  trade  sone  of  any  comparable  slsed  city  in  America, 
by  using  the  complete  twenty-four  hour  coverage  of  .  .  . 


The  Only  Measurable  Means  of  Reaehing  the  Nashville  Market 
Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 


The  Nashvi  lleTennessean 


10.5.090  Each  Sunday! 


■g  s  s  s 
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NEW-IMPROVED 


DUPLEX  SUPER-DUTY 

installedby 

The  GREEN  BAY  (Wise.)  PRESS-GAZEHE 


This  entirely  neu'  type  of  heavy  duty  five-roll  DUPLEX  slioun  above  is  now  printing  the 
PRE8S-G.4ZETTE  regularly. 

This  is  the  LATEST  and  FINEST  in  newspaper  printing  presses,  embody¬ 
ing  steel  eylinders.  patented  quick  fold  centering  device,  anti-friction 
hearings,  steel  gears  and  other  new  and  exclusive  features  never  before 
on  any  newspaper  printing  press. 

Mr.  Turnbull  says:  “I  have  seen  the  initial  runs  of  many  large  presses 
hut  never  one  so  smo<»th  or  perfect  as  this.” 

The  Gazette  joins  us  in  cordially  inviting  you  to  see  this  press  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  Press-Gazette's  new  and  modern  newspaper  plant  in  Green 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  PRESS  NEEDS? 
Let  Us  Tell  You  About  This  Machine. 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

Battle  Creek  —  Michigan 


Times  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


77  ^ .  W  ashington  St. 
C^hicago 


De  Young  Bldg. 
San  Franrisc* 


“^^SmoHce 

Fixed  bayonets  sweep  Nippon’s  flag  into  a  sh( 
smashed  Chinese  village.  .  .  .  Lights  bum  late  at  1| 
Downing  Street  while  Britain  grapples  with  an 
pire  crisis. . . .  An  heiress  elopes  with  a  hog  caller.  ..| 
and  even  as  these  events  occur,  detailed  account 
stream  over  285,000  miles  of  Associated  Press  nevl 
wires  to  member  newspapers  all  over  the  nation. 


Over  an  ever- widening  web,  news  hummed  across  the  nation.  The  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake  found 
AP  newsmen  using  the  then  ultra  modem  automobile  in  covering  the  story.  Now  even  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  frequently  use  the  latest  means  of  transportation — the  airplane. 


Now  automatic  mat 
pages.  Through  the 
times,  wirephoto  also 
Thus  news  and  picturt** 


The  first  AP  foreign  correspondent  entered  Europe  in  1866.  Today  American-trained  reporters  everywhere 
cover  every  piece  of  foreign  news.  One  correspondent  penetrates  a  war  zone;  another  turns  delivery  man  to 
reach  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  in  their  guarded  chateau. 


by  THE  ASSOCIATED 

The  Story  Behind  a  90th  Anr 


One  far-sighted  publisher,  Victor  Lawson  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  saw  the  gravity  of  this  menace. 
He  led  what  has  become  known  as  “The  Revolution 
ol  1893.”  This  ended  the  old  private  news  monopoly, 
bits  place,  Lawson  and  his  allies  set  up  the  new  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — first  and  only  world-wide, 
co-operative  news  gathering  organization,  dedicated 
i  to  the  ideals  of  accuracy  and  impartiality. 

In  the  beginning  AP’s  maximum  news  output  was 
a  few  hundred  words  a  day  to  6  newspapers.  Today 
1,400  member  newspapers  are  linked  in  the  great 
wire  network  which  carries  200,000  words  every  24 
hours. 

Once  the  AP  staff  was  a  mer 
100,000  men  and  women,  directly 


non¬ 


handful.  Today 


Next  came  pony  express,  with  horses  racing  night  and  day.  They  galloped  woodland! 
trails,  swam  rivers.  In  1844,  science  stepped  in.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse’s  first  telegraph, 
tick-ticked  the  famous  message  “W-h-a-t  H-a-t-h  G-o-d  W-r-o-u-g-h-t.” 


INot  .the  least  ot  today  s  won¬ 
ders  is  Wirephoto,  which  trans¬ 
mits  AP  pictures  from  coast  to 
coast  with  the  speed  of  light. 

A  Board  of  Directors,. composed 
I  of  18  publishers,  is  responsible  to 
I  the  membership.  In  active  charge 
I  is  a  General  Manager.  Through¬ 
out  newspaperdom  he  is  familiarly 
known  as  “The  Managing  Editor 
of  the  World.” 


the  news  to  waiting  front 
‘^thission  feat  of  modem 
over  parallel  circuits.’ 
'Ires  side  by  side. 


When  the  first  news  pictures  appeared  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  editors  considered  them  a  fad. 
Now,  camerametf  risk  their  lives  in  perilous  places,  side  by  side  with  reporters.  One  cameraman  follows 
troops  under  fire;  another  rides  a  steel  cable  for  pictures  of  a  domestic  disaster. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


KT  4,A_  np  —that’s  tough,  too.  When  I  started 

llUll©!#  out  this  time.  I  went  to  Gandia,  Brit- 

_  _  _  J  •  J  port,  and  got  aboard  a  British  de- 

Xn  |viCTCinClj  stroyer,  which  took  me  to  Marseilles. 

But  in  Gandia,  I  ran  into  another  air 

Here  on  Vacation 

Loyalist  Capital  Will  In  Valencia.  Nutter  said,  the  city’s 

«  A  m-  i.  warning  signals  of  an  air  raid  come 

Hold  Out  Through  often.  A  siren  sounds.  All  traffic. 

Winter,  Writer  Says  telephone  systems,  lighting,  every¬ 

thing  is  paralyzed. 

Madrid,  once  a  gay.  happy  metropo-  Madrid,  he  said:  “Present  prep- 

lis.  is  today  a  city  of  privation  with-  orations  indicate  that  long-suffering 
out  street  lichts.  private  autos,  and  Madrid,  by  tightening  its  belt  even 
lacking  many  of  the  necessities  of  life  tighter,  will  just  about  survive  through 
— according  to  Charles  P.  Nutter,  ^ext  winter  even  if  isolated.  People 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  Bureau  ji^  probably  will,  as  they  did 

in  Madrid,  who  returned  recently  to  j^^t  winter,  of  cold  and  privation 

through  the  winter  months,  but  pros¬ 
pects  are  none  will  starve.  Officially, 
only  1,000  persons  have  been  killed 
and  four  to  five  thousand  injured  in 
Madrid  proper  during  the  first  two 
years  of  war. 

“Actually  the  death  and  casualty 
list  is  far  greater. 

“There  are  Madrid  newspapers — 
called  newspapers  mainly  through 
courtesy — for  censorship,  inadequate 
newsprint,  wartime  restrictions  and 
the  death  or  desertion  to  the  other 
side  of  most  of  the  former  owners  or 
newspap>er  employes  have  reduced  all 
of  Madrid’s  15  daily  papers  to  single 
or  double  sheet  reprints  of  official 
communiques  and  rigidly  controlled 
editorial  views.” 

Nutter,  36.  is  a  native  of  Falls  City, 
Neb.,  and  attended  the  University  of 
.  . ,  „  Missouri.  In  1927  he  joined  the  Kan- 

Charl^^s  P.  Nutter  AP  Madrid  Bureau  chief.  ^ity  AP  bureau,  and  four  years 


Charles  P.  Nutter,  AP  Madrid  Bureau  chief, 


civil  war  for  10  months. 

Nutter,  en  route  to  Kansas  City  to 
spend  a  vacation  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  said  that  Madrid  mu- 


THE  OMAHA 

World-Herald 


Natianal  AdewtlelnK  RepreeentatiTca; 
O’Mans  tt  Omabec,  lac. 

A.B.C.  CIrcalatioB,  let  Quarter.  1938: 
174,846  DaUr 


Holleran  Promoted  on 
Atlanta  Constitution 

Cecil  J.  Holleran,  who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  as  an 
advertising  artist  23  years  ago,  has 

_  been  appointed 

assistant  to  the 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Major 
Clark  Howell. 

Mr.  Holleran, 
known  to  inti- 
A  mates  as  ““Zeke,” 

^  has  served  since 

9%  1923  as  advertis- 

^8  ing  service  de- 

partment  man- 
ager,  as  art  di- 
^ - - - '  rector,  political 

C.  J.  Holleran  cartoonist,  direc¬ 

tor  of  the  roto¬ 
gravure  and  photographic  depart¬ 
ments,  and  promotion  manager  in 
charge  of  news,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  activities. 

He  held  the  post  of  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  from  the  time  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  late  Mr.  Howell  un¬ 
til  his  selection  for  the  higher  post. 

Mr.  Holleran.  a  native  Atlantan, 

studied  at  the  Chicago  Institute  and 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  later  completed  a  course  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  Chicago  University. 

He  was  married  in  1920  to  Miss 
Lillian  Denny,  of  Atlanta.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Barbara,  13. 

Mr.  Holleran  is  a  lieutenant  colonel 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  E.  D.  Rivers 
of  Georgia. 


County  Picture 
Paper  in 
Penna.  Debut 

Weekly  Founded  in  1368 
To  Become  Monthly  in 
Phila.  Suburban  Field 

The  Delaware  County  Advocate 
which  has  been  published  at  Chester 
as  a  weekly  newspaper  since  1S68.  will 
shortly  be  converted  into  a  monthly 
picture  magazine  covering  the  sub¬ 
urban  county  in  which  it  circulates. 

In  plan  and  format  the  publication 
will  parallel  the  national  picture  mag¬ 
azines.  Editorially,  it  will  stress 
stories  and  pictures  bearing  on  per¬ 
sonalities,  events,  local  places  and 
buildings  of  historical  importance  and 
local  industries.  The  publication  will 
be  issued  soon  in  a  page  size  of  8*4 
inches  by  10>2  inches  with  24  to  36 
pages  in  each  issue,  with  cover  in  two 
colors. 

This  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
attempts  made  to  adapt  the  picture  pa¬ 
per  idea  to  a  local  suburban  area. 
Delaware  County,  in  which  the  Ad¬ 
vocate  circulates,  is  a  suburban  county- 
adjacent  to  Philadelphia. 

The  change  induced  by  success  of 
national  picture  magazine.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  John  Spencer,  Inc.,  believes 
the  paper  can  parallel  the  pic¬ 
ture  magazines’  success  in  local 
fields. 


and  his  2  ‘on*.  Charles  William  ID  months  ^^e  Mexico  City  AP 

Old,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  ,  •  ^  r  j 

James,  3,  and  Mrs.  Nutter,  at  Kansas  City  transferred 

Airport.  The  family  was  reunited  there  after  New  York  bureau,  then  to 

I  I  months  separation  during  which  time  V\ashington  and  in  1935  to  London. 
Nutter  was  covering  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  1936  he  was  appointed  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Moscow,  and  Aug.  1,  last  year. 
New  York  after  covering  the  Spanish  transferred  to  Madrid. 


FORD  ROTO  SECTION 

As  part  of  the  Henry  Ford  75th 
birthday  c:elebrations  in  Dearborn, 


nicipal  authorities  are  planning  and 

storing  food  and  supplies  for  carrying  publish^  a  12-pap  ro  ogravure 

iLM  J  J  u  A  Asi.-  J  •  A  r  section,  July  24,  consisting  of  pictures 

Madnd  thr^gh  its  third  wmter  o  cMdh^d.  A 

civil  war.  The  second  ann.ver^ry  of 

he  conflict  occured  on  July  18  On  reproductions  of  pictures  of 

that  day  AP  relpsed  to  clients  boyhood  of  Ford  by  Irving  Bacon, 
su^nbmg  to  Its  feature  service  a  ^h^  published  a 

2,000-word  article  by  Nutter  givmg  colored  photograph  of  Henry 

uncensor^  acpunt  of  the  con-  pord  in  the  rotogravure  section  of  the 
flict,  Joseph  Wing,  feature  editor  said.  Sunday  edition,  July  24. 

Leyolittt  Still  Httlding  On  ■ 

“In  Madrid  today,  you  see  no  con-  PRESS  WINS  RATE  CUT 

elusive  evidence  yet  that  the  people  Climaxing  a  movement  started  by 


“In  Madrid  today,  you  see  no  con-  PRESS  WINS  RATE  CUT 

elusive  evidence  yet  that  the  people  Climaxing  a  movement  started  by 
will  crack  or  the  Republican  cause  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Michigan 
collapse,  although  the  conclusion  that  public  utilities  commission  June  29 
Franco’s  forces  eventually  will  tri-  announced  an  order  directing  the 
umph  is  widely  held,”  Nutter  told  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  to  cut 
Editor  &  Publisher.  long  distance  telephone  rates  within 

Nutter,  who  has  been  with  the  AP  Michigan  to  the  level  of  rates  charged 
since  1927,  spent  much  of  his  time  re-  for  interstate  phone  calls. 
porting  the  war  from  Barcelona  and 

Valencia  as  well  as  from  the  capital  Nebraska  and  southwestern 

city.  In  none  of  the  large  cities,  he  ^  $454,000,000  market, 

said,  are  people  dying  from  starva-  ,  .  i  i  t 
tion,  althoSh  “their  belts  are  tight-  ’’>anketed  by  one  newspaper  at 

ened.”  Censorship  of  his  stories  re-  c^>st,  and  populated  by  an 

mains  rigid,  he  said.  Every  story  he  optimistic  people  with  money 

or  his  men  write  for  communication  to  spend*.  It  merits  a  place 

to  the  AP  London  bureau  must  first  on  every  A  schedule, 

be  submitted  to  a  governmental  press 

division.  Telephone  ccmmunications  ,  N,bra.ka  eamrr.  ran  .prnd.  Thry 
were  cut  off  months  ago,  he  said.  live  in  thr  White  Spot,  where  they 

“About  25*:^  of  Madrid  alone  is  loaded  with  taxes, 

wrecked  from  air  bombings.”  Nutter 
said,  “and  another  25%  damaged  by 
shell  fire.  It’s  not  easy  to  get  around. 

There’s  no  public  transportation  sys¬ 
tem,  no  bus  service,  no  trains,  across 
Spain.  Making  k>qg  hops,  I  fly  or  go 

by  ship.  In  Madrid  I  ride  around  in  National  AdTrrtlslns  RepresentatlTcs: 
a  10-year-old  Ford — but  it’s  mighty  o’Man*  tt  Ontsbec,  lac. 

hard  to  be  sure  of  a  contimal  gaso-  A.B.C.  Clrrnlaiioa,  1st  Quarter,  1938: 
line  supply.  174,846  Dallj 

“A»d  when  you’re  ready  to  get  out 


Cfje  J^urlmgton  Jfree 

BURLINGTON.  N’ERMONT 


Announces  the  Appointment 


TENNEY.  WOODWARD 
And  COMPANY.  Inc. 

.\s  National  Advertising  Representatives 
Throughout  the  United  States. 
Effective  August  tst,  1958 


TENNEY.  WOODWARD 
And  COMPANY.  Inc. 

New  York,  Boslon.  Chit  ago.  Detroit,  Cleveland 
.\tlaiita,  Kansas  Cit>-,  lx)s  .\ngeies,  San  i'rancisto 
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WHAT  AHE  THE  FACTS? 

‘‘^Our  concern  tcith  {iny  man  is  not  with  ivhat  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.”  AL'GVSTUSE 


RETAILERS  IN  MANY  STATES  BECOMING  CODE- 
CONSCIOUS — “Retail  liquor  dealers  of  Miehigaii,  Indiana 
an<I  f)hio  have  aligned  themselves  with  decency  and  law 
observance  hy  adopting  and  proclaiming  a  code  of  practice 
in  which  they  pledge  cooperation  with  authorities  for  the 
rliniination  of  anti*sociai  conditions  in  their  industry." 

This  action  featureil  a  Tri-State  Convention  held  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  June  29th.  Tlie  delegates  represented  more  than 
25,000  tavern  keepers  in  the  three  States. 


United  Brewers  Industrial  Foundation  and  its  memhers 
helped  to  inspire  the  Tri-State  code  an«l  similar  codes 
adopted  hy  retailers  and  wholesalers  engaged  in  the  tlistri- 
hution  of  heer  in  Montana,  Vermont,  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  many  other  places.  This  is  an  important  phase 
of  the  Foundation  program  for  the  alignment  of  brewing 
and  the  public  interest.  It  stands  rea<ly  to  aid  in  similar 
action  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

SOURCE — United  Brewers  Industrial  Foundation. 


Authoritative  Source  of 
Feature  Article  Material 

The  editorial  resources  of  over  150 
of  the  nation's  leading  business  pa¬ 
pers  are  available  for  factual,  wanted 
information  on  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  business. 

The  problems  relative  to  industry 
and  labor  relations  are  daily  assum¬ 
ing  greater  proportions.  Business 
paper  editors  recognize  tbe  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  trends  and  keep 
abreast  of  their  developments.  These 
editors  are  leading  the  thinking  of 
their  readers  to  a  thorough  consid¬ 
eration  of  public  interests. 

Business  Papers  are  in  a  position 
to  offer  newspapers  factual  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  second  to  none  in  author¬ 
ity  and  completeness.  SOURCE — 
Tile  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

Food  Advertising^ 

Tin*  value  of  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  means  of  attracting 
trade  is  well  understood  by  chain 
food  store  companies.  In  1937  the 
food  chains  spent  $15.6.36.000  with 
newspapers  for  local  advertising. 

Despite  the  reduced  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  of  many  industries 
in  1937.  the  chains  had  this  sub¬ 
stantial  increase.  Also  food  chains 
increased  the  ratio  of  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  going  to  newspapers 
from  .59.7%  in  19,36  to  61.2%  in  1937 

proof  enough  that  the  chains  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  informing  con¬ 
sumers  through  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  .SOURCE — National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Food  Chains. 

Urunkeu  Driving 
Decreases 

Drunken  driving  conditions  were 
Worse  under  Prohibition  than  under 
Rep«‘al  and  the  record  of  dry  states 
liKlay  is  worse  than  that  of  their  wet 
neighboring  states  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Repeal  Associates  in 
their  recent  publication.  "A  Study 
of  the  Alodiol  Factor  in  Automo- 
hile  Accidents.'’ 

The  report  aUo  says  that  because 
•he  drunken  driver  is  "greatly  ab¬ 
horred  ’  he  ha-  attracted  undue  at¬ 
tention  in  motor  vehicle  accident  re¬ 
ports.  .Statistics  sliow  such  acci¬ 
dents  to  be  a  minor  factor  in  total 
accident  record'.  The  report  .sets 
nut  Prohibition  opponents’  attitude 
as  follows:  "Comparisons  that  are 
favorable  to  the  Repeal  years  do  not 
reduce  the  seriousness  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  -  day  drinking  -  driver  problem. 
Proponents  of  Repeal  are  encour¬ 
aged  but  md  satisfied  in  noting  an 
improvement  over  conditions  under 
Prohibition.”  SOURCE  —  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 


Railroad  Purchases  Kev  fosociation  seeks  to  help  the  newspa- 
,  ,  .  I  o  •  I  •  '  per  editor  interpret  the  highway 

Industrial  Stimulation  p£  ^^e  nation’s  30.000.000 

Employment,  production  and  earn-  farm  people.  This  is  accomplished 
ings  in  virtually  every  industry  in  through  the  association’s  ‘‘Highway 
this  country  have  been  affected  by  the  Press  Service”  which  includes  the 
drastic  reduction  in  railroad  buying  syndication  of  "Down  the  Road,”  a 
resulting  from  the  carriers’  desperate  column  by  Charles  M.  Upham,  in- 
hnancial  condition.  In  the  first  three  ternationally  recognized  road  author- 
months  of  1938,  railroad  purchases  jty  Mats  and  photographs  to  sup- 
of  equipment,  materials  and  sup-  plenient  this  copy  are  furnished  by 
plies,  excluding  fuel,  amounted  to  ti,e  A.R.B.A.  Editors  can  obtain  this 
S9.5.024.000.  _a_  reduction  of  .$182.-  service  and  other  educational  and 
136.000  (»r  6.5.7  pe^  cent  below  the  factual  material  free  of  cost  by  writ- 


same  period  in  1937.  Purchases  of  j^g  SOURCE  —  American  Road 
fuel  in  the  first  three  months  this  Builders’  Association, 
year  totaled  $60.0.54.000.  a  reduction 

of  $22,972,000  or  27.7  per  cent  com-  Protecting  Homes  With 
Iiared  with  the  same  period  in  the  Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze 
preceiling  year.  .\ny  improvement  p£  j,,p 

that  can  be  brought  about  in  he  rail-  p„‘;;,^p,pp^  bating  back  to  about 
road  situation  would  materially  bene-  ^ 


that  can  be  brought  about  in  the  rail-  r  a  .*  k 

1  ..  11  .  ■  n  1  of  commerce,  dating  hi 

road  situation  would  materially  liene-  ,  ri  /-•  wr.u  7 
fit  business  in  general.  C*  W*  hout  co 

.SOURCE-Association  of  Amer-  civilization  would  falter 


ican  Railroads.  „  because  Copper  and  its  alloys. 

Brass  and  Bronze,  are  KUbl 
Life  Lines  of  Rural  PROOF,  they  give  loiig  service  and 

,  .  _  are  generally  specified  in  all  better 

America  ^omes;  for  roofs,  for  flashings. 

The  so-called  “back  roads”  of  the  gutters  and  downspouts — copper;  for 
48  states  are  the  life  lines  of  rural  water  lines — brass  pipe  and  cop- 
America.  They  carry  the  farmer’s  per  tubing;  for  hardware,  lighting 
produce  to  market  and  make  pos-  fixtures — solid  brass  or  bronze.  Cop- 
sible  the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail,  per  tanks  and  heaters;  copper  or 
They  cut  down  the  rural  death  rate  alloy  shields  to  keep  out  termites; 
by  facilitating  and  expanding  the  sheet  copper  insulation;  bronze  win- 
practice  of  the  country  doctor.  They  dows  are  recommended  by  architects 
decrease  fire  loss  by  providing  access  and  approved  by  the  F.  H.  \.  Build- 
to  modern  fire  apparatus  “in  town.”  ing  with  copper  cuts  down  repairs 
That’s  why  farm-to-market  roads  and  upkeep. 

must  be  good  roads.  SOURCE — Copper  and  Brass  Re- 

The  .American  Road  Builders’  .As-  search  Association. 

Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


American  Road  Builder^'  Assn. 

NHtioriHl  l*ress  lilHi;.,  WaishiiiKton,  IL  C. 

A  Hitrhway  Pp’Sj*  Sorviw,  publicizinir 
niM*d  of  “more.  iK'tler  and  safer  roa<is.“ 
All  ctJuoational  colunin,  “Down  the 
Koad.”  A  writ's  of  articles.  "Histtiry 
of  Highways,”  with  mats  ami  phoio- 
irraphs.  Also  hiirbway  facts  ami  lisjun's 
ami  a  monthly  publication.  “Road  Builib 
ers'  News.”  Free  to  editors. 

Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

a'-itC,  Chrysler  Buildlnx.  New  York  City. 
A  non-profit  ortranization  of  Pennsylvania 
hard  coal  producers,  designed  to  promote 
the  use  of  anthracite.  throuKh  research, 
education  and  the  development  of  efficient 
anthracite  burning  equipment.  Fact-find- 
inx  and  statistical  facilities  at  tbe  service 
of  editors  everywhere. 

AMociation  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Bids.,  tl'ashinxton.  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traf¬ 
fic,  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Llbrarr 
and  reference  matoiial  available  to  all. 

Associated  Bnsiness  Papers,  Inc. 

.TAB  Lezinitton  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
This  sroup  of  166  of  the  nation's  domin¬ 
ant  business  publications  constitutes  a 
reservoir  of  factual  informaUon  with  re- 
sard  to  production,  distribution,  construc¬ 
tion,  transportation. 

Copper  A  Brass  Research  Assoc. 

SCO  Lezlnatoa  Aveaue.  New  York  City 
Editors  Interested  in  buildlnr.  home  mod- 


frniziition  and  h<snc  furnishinir  are  invited 
to  call  upon  us  for  data  on  the  uses  of 
Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze.  Our  library 
is  most  complete;  the  history  of  copper 
most  interesting;  its  future  usefulness 
IS  unlimited. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 
National  Press  Bids.,  Washinston,  D,  C. 

Factual  information,  ilata  and  statistics 
relatiiiL-  to  the  DistilUmr  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  pro<iuction.  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

National  Association  of  Foo<l  Chains 
T26  Jackson  Place,  Washlnxton,  I>.  C. 
John  A.  Logan,  Executive  Vice-President. 
Continuing  studies  in  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  chain  store  distribution.  Fact¬ 
ual  data  and  informative  material. 

I’mdiioers’  Council,  Inc.,  The 
rP2  East  l‘2nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

A  national  organization  of  ni.anufactur- 
ers  of  building  materials  and  equipment, 
anil  assor-iations,  affili.'ited  with  the 
American  In-stitute  of  Architects.  “More 
House  for  Your  Money”  portfolio  now 
available  to  editors  and  publishers. 

United  Brewers  Industrial  Founda¬ 
tion  21  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

A  non-profit  incorporated  membership  as¬ 
sociation,  organized  by  the  brewing  indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States  to  Interpret  the 
public  interest  to  the  brewers  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  tbe  industry  to  the  public. 


Earnest  Re-elected  Head 
of  Anthracite  Group 

Frank  \\ .  Earnest.  Jr.,  was  ri  - 
flfctfd  President  id  Anthracite  In- 
du.stries,  Inc.,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
Ilf  the  Beard  id  Directors,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  tlie  organization's  New 
York  headquarters  recently.  Other 
officers  re-elected  were  G.  Gordon 
Cook.  Vice-President  and  Treasurer; 
and  George  W.  Barnes.  Secretary. 

In  a  statement  issued  after  his  re- 
election.  M  r.  Earnest  said;  "Anthra¬ 
cite  Industries.  Inc.,  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  leading  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  hard  coal  producing  compa¬ 
nies.  and  organized  two  year-  ago 
to  lead  the  industry  in  a  united  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  larger  share  of  the  fuel 
market.  According  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  made  today,  the  policy  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  research,  efpiip- 
ment  development  and  dealer  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  continued,  backed  by 
a  million  dollar  budget  supplied  by 
the  subscribing  membt*rs.” 

He  also  predicted  that  there  would 
he  an  upturn  in  Anthracite. 

Elected  to  Memberjihip  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  next  year 
were:  Thomas  Dickson,  President. 
Dickson  &  Eddy.  New  York;  A.  C. 
Dodson,  Presiflent,  Weston  Dodson 
&  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  John  C. 
Haddock.  President  Haddock  Min¬ 
ing  Co..  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.;  F.  W. 
Leamy.  Senior  Vice-President.  The 
Hudson  Coal  Co.,  New  York;  Louis 
C.  Madeira  Ill.  Executive  Director. 
Anthracite  Institute.  New  York; 
Donald  Markle.  President.  Jeddo- 
Highland  Coal  Co.,  Jeddo,  Pa.;  Os¬ 
car  F.  Ostby.  New  York;  Harry  A. 
Smith.  President.  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal 
Co..  New  York;  H.  M.  Smyth.  Pres¬ 
ident.  St.  Clair  Coal  Co..  St.  Clair. 
Pa.;  Ralph  E.  Taggart.  President. 
The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Don  Co..  Philailelphia.  Pa.;  J.  B. 
W'arriiier,  President.  Lehigh  Navi¬ 
gation  Coal  Co..  Inc..  Phila..  Pa. 

An  advisory  Council,  representing 
retail  Anthracite  fuel  merchants.  wa,« 
elected  as  follows:  James  R.  Ray. 
Pre-ident.  Pennsylvania  Retail  (ioal 
-Merchants  AssiK-iation ;  Frank  E. 
-Monnin.  Presiflent.  New  \ork  .State 
Retail  Solid  Fuel  .Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.;  Vi.  J.  Halpin,  Vice- 
President.  John  Heney  &  Sm.  Ltd.. 
Ottawa.  Ont.;  William  A.  Clark, 
President.  .New  England  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers  Association;  Roderick  Stephens. 
Coordinator,  Retail  Solid  Fuel  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
John  B.  Wade.  President.  Fairlie  & 
Wilson  Coal  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Homer  D.  Jones,  President,  Western 
Fuel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  SOURCE — 
Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 


STEEL  IN  INDUSTRY 


Tell  the  Story  of  A  NATION  Bl 

to  Every  Reader  of 


I’hotos  rvurt^y  of  Arronantir  Chainbor  of  Commerce,  American  Bridge  Co„ 
American  Radiator  Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  J.  I.  Caae  Co.,  Crane  Company, 
Holland-.\meriran  Line,  Pepperell  Sttic.  Co.,  New  York  Central  Syatem, 
C.  S.  Arm.v,  I'.  S.  Steel  Cf>rp.,  Westlnithonse  Co.,  The  White  Co.,  Ewinr 
Oalloway,  Hedrich-Bleiuilnit  Studio,  Hunter  .Aerial  Surrey!  Co.  International 
NrwH  Photo,  tieolfre.r  I^andennian,  J.  K.  Shayo,  Jr.,'  Inc. 


STEEL  is  a  reliable  index  of  industrial  and  business  activity,  on  accural 
measure  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  it  must  now  be  recognized  as 
public  servcmt  of  giant  proportions. 

The  Steel  Industry  belongs  to  half  a  million  American  citizens  who  hare  a 
vested  five  billions  of  dollars  in  it.  It  pays  the  government  $169,000,000  in  ton 
— 42%  of  its  yearly  net  income.  It  pays  a  billion  dollars  in  wages  (high  wage 
82c  per  hour)  to  500.000  employees,  one-third  of  whom  ore  stockholders  oa 
three-fourths  of  whom  own  automobiles — ^nearly  40%  of  the  steel  dollar. 

There  ore  more  them  a  billion  tons  of  steel  in  use  in  America  today— neati 
nine  tons  for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  And  Steel  must  continue  to  produi 
over  a  ton  for  each  family  every  year.  There  are  twenty  tons  of  steel  cmd  iron  c 
a  150-acre  groin  and  dairy  farm;  four  tons  in  a  modem  small  house.  This  sted 
made  in  450  plants  in  250  communities  of  29  States,  having  a  population  of  22,00( 

The  labor  of  500,01 


000.  It  takes  six  tons  of  raw  materials  to  make  one  of  steel, 
men  is  required  to  supply  these  materials— a  million  more  make  the  five  billic 
dollars'  worth  of  steel  into  ten  billions  of  dollars  in  finished  products. 

In  1937,  17V2%  of  our  steel  went  into  automobiles;  8%  into  the  construction  i 
bridges,  tuimels,  dams,  buildings,  12%  into  rcdlroads;  10%  into  contcdnei 
(mostly  “tin  cons");  9%  into  machinery  and  public  utilities;  3V2%  into  the  ion 
market  (farm  fencing,  tools  and  construction  alone  took  a  million  tons);  and  40‘ 
into  many  industries  making  furniture  and  needles,  ships,  airplanes,  etc. 

IT  IS  A  FORTUNATE  THING  FOR  AMERICA  THAT  STEEL  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 

In  hard  times^  only  Big  Business  could  have  drown  on  surplus  to  the  amount i 
$219,000,000  in  five  years,  in  order  to  pay  more  them  a  billion  dollars  in  wages  I 
millions  in  pensions,  and  nearly  nine  millions  in  relief  to  employees,  or  for  mo 
than  nine  months  have  kept  75,000  more  men  employed  than  were  needed.  Od 
Big  Business  con  plan  for  America's  economic  future  to  the  extent  of  investii 
$840,000,000  in  new  plants  and  equipment  in  a  four-year  period  of  no  profits 

In  good  times,  only  Big  Business  can  finance  and  direct  the  mining,  qucui 
ing,  manufacturing,  fabricating,  warehousing,  transportation  of  500  "major  pro 
ucts"  in  100,000  sizes,  shajses,  finishes  and  compositions  weighing  40,000,000  toi 
and  deliver  them  without  customer-bankrupting  delays  at  2V2C  per  pound. 

If  war  comes  again,  it  is  so  obvious  that  the  nation's  very  existence  * 
depend  100%  upon  the  BIGNESS  of  STEEL  as  to  require  no  arguae 

STEEL  has  to  be  physically  big.  The  largest  open  pit  iron  mine  containi 
miles  of  railroad  tracks.  An  iron  mine  shaft  may  be  5,000  feet  deep.  A  large  mo 
em  blast  furnace  must  produce  1,000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  twenty -four  hours,  i 
open  hearth  furnace  melts  400  tons  of  steel  at  a  time.  The  newest  “continuoa 
roll  mill,  one  of  26.  costs  $25,000,000;  con  employ  2,000;  produce  1,000,000  tonsi 
steel  in  a  year.  And  this  “miracle  of  ind  ustry"  was  made  possible  only  by  "tl 
public,"  who  invested  $12,500  for  every  worker  to  be  employed  in  it. 

Only  because  it  is  big  con  steel  supply  pipe  to  keep  5,000  men  busy  on  d 
job;  miles  of  steel  forms  and  reinforcing  for  a  $220,000,000  250  mile  aqueduct  1 
which  8,000  are  working;  deliver  on  schedule  tons  of  steel  fabricated  to  mease 
for  on  8%  mile  bridge;  supply  oil  and  gas  with  250,000  miles  of  steel  pipe  line- 


LT  OF  STEEL 
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But  no  industry  lives  to  itself  alone.  In  growing 
to  its  present  stature,  steel  has  created  vast  manu¬ 
facturing  industries — supplying  both  machinery  and 
raw  materials — and  is  largely  responsible  for  Amer¬ 
ica's  unparalleled  road  construction  and  oil  produc¬ 
tion — helping  to  save  nearly  7  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil  since  1920  with  mammoth  steel  alloy 
cracking  stills;  drilling  down  two  miles  for  oil  with 
tougher,  harder  steels;  lowering  transportation  costs 
with  112,000  miles  of  pipelines,  work  cars,  ships,  etc. 
Steel  is  responsible  for  12%  of  the  railroads'  freight 
— $200,000,000  of  atmual  income. 

Within  a  few  years  the  mills  will  be  called  upon 
to  supply  air  conditioning  with  half  a  million  tons  of 
steel  aimually  and  other  millions  of  tons  for  prefabri¬ 
cated  steel  houses. 

FOR  HAPPY  "PUBUC  RELATIONS" 

But  STEEL,  says  the  Irving  Trust  Company,  must 
have  cooperation  between  management  and  labor — 
between  business  and  government,  voluntary  joint 
effort  by  investors,  consumers  and  the  public  at  large. 

And  so  the  story  of  Steel  must  be  told  to  all  the 
people  everywhere,  to  every  voter,  to  every  literate 
American  citizen.  The  place  to  tell  the  true  story  of 
Steel  is  in  the  doily  newspapers.  If  it  is  well  told, 
patiently,  in  adequate  space,  with  understanding  of 
the  facts  will  come  HAPPY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 

To  be  sure  of  satisfactory  Public  Relations  in  your 
business,  whatever  it  may  be,  you  have  only  to  take 
into  your  confidence  the  readers  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  communities  in  which  you  operate.  Will  you 
talk  to  us  on  this  most  important  subject  of  the  day? 

Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Press  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Fall  River 
Herald  News  •  Gannett  Newspapers  •  Harrisburg 
Patriot  &  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  Johnstown 
Tribune  •  Louisville  Courier- Journal  •  Louisville 
Times  •  New  York  Sun  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  Scranton 
Times  •  Washington  Star  •  Westchester  Newsoaners  • 
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TROUBLED  WATERS,  NO  FISH 

RECENT  MAIL  on  this  desk  indicates  a  belief 
among  people  associated  with  neither  the  radio 
nor  the  newspaper  businesses  that  there  is  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  commercial  war  between  the  two.  We 
have  before  us  a  proposal  for  arbitration  of  differ¬ 
ences  by  completely  disinterested  parties.  We 
have  others  suggesting  new  sales  plans  by  which 
radio  interests  might  be  induced  to  use,  and  not 
abuse,  newspaper  facilities. 

Maybe  the  end  of  July  is  not  the  season  for 
reasonable  thinking,  but  the  best  we  can  muster 
at  the  moment  sumimons  no  picture  of  “war” 
between  organized  journalism  and  organized 
radio.  New'spapers,  on  their  poorest  possible 
showing,  today  are  getting  better  than  40'“(r  of  the 
national  advertisers'  dollar;  radio  is  getting  about 
14rii.  If  the  newspapers'  loss  since  1930  and  the 
magazines'  loss  equals  the  radio  gain  for  the  same 
period,  it  might  indicate  that  radio  was  doing  a 
superior  selling  job  against  the  older  media.  That 
has  been  more  than  suspected,  but  you  can't  call 
it  war. 

Within  recent  months  newspapers  have  cur¬ 
tailed  the  space  allotted  to  radio  columns.  There 
is  nothing  new,  strange,  or  warlike  in  that.  In 
every  crisis  that  has  confronted  newspapers  with 
the  need  of  saving  w’hite  paper,  the  regular  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  to  examine  standing  “columns”  and 
departments  with  a  critical  eye.  The  basic  fault 
of  many  radio  columns  is  the  common  fault  of 
many  columns — that  they  become  the  repository 
for  stuff  of  limited  interest  that  couldn't  fight  its 
way  into  regular  news. 

If  the  broadcasters  can’t  sell  their  time  without 
the  puffs  of  newspaper  columnists  to  drive  the 
ILsteners  to  the  dials,  it  is  an  important  weakness 
in  the  radio  sales  structure,  but  it  isn't  the  first 
nor  the  only  one  to  be  discovered.  If  newspaper 
notice  is  vital  to  the  advertising  success  of  radio 
programs,  then  the  astute  broadcasters  can  be 
relied  upon  to  buy  newspaper  space  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  promotion.  And  there’s  nothing  new,  espe¬ 
cially,  in  that,  for  several  newspapers  which  long 
ago  refused  to  give  their  space  away,  found  it  had 
a  ready  market  in  radio  circles. 

The  outlook  is  not  for  war.  It  is  for  the  gradual 
delineation  of  the  spheres  in  which  newspapers 
and  radio  can  be  most  useful  as  individual  com¬ 
munications  media  and  as  conjunctive  media. 
Radio  is  hardly  more  than  10  years  old  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  advertising  medium,  slightly  more  than 
that  as  a  news  instrument,  stUl  far  from  perfec¬ 
tion  as  either.  In  cutthroat  competition,  there  is 
no  gain  for  radio,  for  the  newspaper,  or  for  the 
public,  as  adjuncts  and  mutual  customers  of  each 
other’s  services,  we  may  some  day  find  an  advan¬ 
tageous  development,  but  the  situation  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  it. 

CAMERAMAN'S  ORDEAL 

STORIES  of  human  tragedy  have  gripped  this 
nation  for  days,  but  for  continued  high  tension, 
it  is  hard  to  recall  an  assignment  tougher  than 
that  of  covering  the  suicide  attemipt,  successful 
after  11  hours,  of  the  young  man  on  the  window¬ 
sill  17  stories  above  New  York’s  Fifth  Avenue. 

For  nearly  one  complete  round  of  the  clock,  two- 
score  of  the  crack  news  photographers  of  the 
city  kept  their  lenses  trained  on  the  madman 
treading  the  edge  of  the  metropolitan  abyss. 
There  was  no  relief,  could  have  been  none,  for  in 
the  split  seconds  of  changing  hands  on  the  cam¬ 
era,  or  of  transmitting  instructions,  the  subject 
might  have  taken  the  decisive  leap  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  missed.  So  for  11  hours  these  men  stood  by, 
intense,  unfed,  and  at  the  finish  they  got  their 
pictures  while  police  and  firemen  stood  statuesque 
with  horror  or  doubled  in  knots  with  nausea. 

It  was  horrible,  for  with  all  their  case-hard¬ 
ened  nerves,  photographers  are  more  than  usual¬ 
ly  sensitive  to  human  aberrations,  and  their 
thoughts  on  one  track  ran  with  those  of  the  hope¬ 
ful  rescuers;  on  the  other,  and  the  main  track, 
the  thought  was  “get  the  picture.”  It  turned  out 
that  there  were  several  pictures,  of  imparalleled 
dramatic  value,  and  every  one  of  them  required 
a  concentration,  a  devotion  to  duty,  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  skill  that  is  demanded  of  few  of  us  in  our 
daily  vocations. 


RIAL 
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Of  a  irulh  I  perceive  that  (h>«l  i^  no  rcypector  of 
persons;  hut  in  every  nation  In-  that  fearetli  Him,  at»d 
^\orkelll  rishteoiisness,  is  accepted  with  Him. 

—Act.  X;  34.  3.1. 


COSTLY  AND  DOUBTFUL 

CRITICISMS  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  voiced  in  this  issue  by  Robert  L.  Smith 
of  the  Los  Angeles  News  and  Evenings  News,  may 
be  founded  upon  studies  of  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper  operation,  or  they  may  be  the  results  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  experiences  with  his  own  publica¬ 
tions,  alone.  In  any  case,  they  represent  a  crit¬ 
icism  of  ABC  reports  that  seems  absolutely  new. 
And  that  might  be  called  first  class  news. 

Our  offhand  opinion,  without  inspection  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  data,  and  without  consulting  any  cir¬ 
culation  manager  qualified  to  comment  upon  met¬ 
ropolitan  distribution  practices,  is  that  they  set  up 
goals  impossible  of  attainment. 

Most  important  of  his  suggestions  is  that  the 
value  of  a  circulation  be  measured  in  large  part 
by  what  a  publisher  has  spent  to  attain  it.  That 
appears  to  be  a  yardstick  of  limited  utility.  It 
might  be  applicable  between  directly  competitive 
newspapers,  though  we  can  think  of  metropolitan 
situations  where  it  might  lead  to  erroneous  con¬ 
clusions;  it  most  certainly  could  not  be  applied 
across  the  situations  of  two  distant  cities  of  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  population. 

Revelation  of  payroll  data  and  promotion  costs 
might  be  information  of  much  more  use  to  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  than  to  an  interested  space- 
buyer;  certainly,  it  is  information  which  news¬ 
papers  are  not  going  to  divulge  without  much 
more  cogent  pressure  than  Mr.  Smith  has  brought 
to  bear.  If  the  space-buyer  for  a  potential  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  newspaper’s  space  can  convince  the 
newspaper  that  he  should  have  this  information 
for  the  proi)er  evaluation  of  the  paper,  we  doubt 
not  that  he  will  get  what  he  wants,  with  all  the 
footnotes  and  explanations  that  are  needed  for  the 
cleanest  cut  business  set-up.  Those  little  foot- 
i\otes  that  make  the  difference  between  fact  and 
truth  cannot  usually  be  included  in  a  statistical 
report,  and  we  see  little  immediate  prospect  that 
publishers  will  agree  to  print  the  bare  bones  of 
their  departmental  operations  for  the  benefit  of 
hundreds  who  have  no  interest  in  them,  and  of 
one  or  two  competitors  whose  interest  is  deep  and 
not  altogether  holy. 

‘T  WAS  MISQUOTED" 

THE  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  addressed  to  political  leaders  of  the 
state,  aims  a  few  well  chosen  words  at  politicians 
who  repudiate  quotations  that  turn  out  to  be 
politically  inconvenient.  It  appears  that  Con¬ 
gressman  John  Dempsey  Wcis  quoted  at  El  Paso 
on  July  15  as  deploring  President  Roosevelt’s  per¬ 
sonal  appearances  in  Western  state  politics  and 
declaring  that  this  participation  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  President. 

A  day  or  two  later,  this  seemed  not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  more  recent  political  developments 
and  Mr.  Dempsey  gave  out  a  measured  interview 
in  which  he  denied  any  direct  or  indirect  criticism 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  conceded  that  he  had  de¬ 
plored  the  entrance  of  national  figures  in  local 
fields,  but,  of  course,  that  had  no  personal  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  President,  whom  Mr.  Dempsey  had 
known  and  loved  for  40  years. 

A  common  enough  situation,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
Tribune’s  'i^’ords  ought  to  find  many  echoes  among 
newspapermen  who  have  faced  it  elsewhere.  Says 
the  editor: 

“We  shall  applaud  the  day  when  ptoliticians 
achieve  some  of  the  ethics  of  the  reporters  who 
present  them  to  the  public  and  who  are  supposed 
to  take  the  rap  when  what  the  politician  has  said 
doesn’t  quite  please  the  constituency.” 


DR.  CHARLES  H.  HERTY 

FOR  THE  best  part  of  two  decades,  a  regular 

guest  at  Southern  newspaper  meetings  has  been 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  the  Savannah  scientist  who 
discovered  what  many  believe  will  be  a  commer¬ 
cially  practicable  method  of  converting  Southern 
pine  into  newsprint  pap)er.  He  had  worked  stead¬ 
ily  on  the  project  for  many  years  at  an  age  when 
others  are  contemplating  retirement,  he  evolved 
other  plans  that  seem  millennial  but  which  may 
come  to  pass  within  our  lifetime. 

Dr.  Herty’s  life  ended  this  week,  with  his  long- 
entertained  dream  of  a  Southern  newsprint  mill 
nearing  reality,  thanks  to  the  support  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  through  the  SNPA  and  the  ANPA. 
Without  their  aid,  based  on  faith  in  this  man’s 
skill  and  probity,  there  would  not  have  been  avail¬ 
able  the  large  public  and  private  sums  needed  to 
develop  a  mill  of  practical  size.  Dr.  Herty 's  con¬ 
tribution  was  recognized  by  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  which  added  him 
to  its  limited  list  of  life  members.  He  should  be 
remembered  gratefully,  not  only  by  the  South  but 
by  an  entire  nation,  the  better  and  more  prosper¬ 
ous  for  the  thought  that  this  zealous  man  gave  to 
the  solution  of  social  and  economic  problems. 

He  envisioned  wood  as  a  major  crop,  with  regu¬ 
lar  plantings  and  cuttings,  with  the  clear  space 
between  orderly  rows  of  trees  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  other  crops.  Among  them  would  be 
fodder  for  pedigreed  cattle,  source  of  milk  and 
meat  for  a  region  which  now  has  too  little  of 
either.  He  developed  several  new  uses  for  woods 
which  have  gone  to  waste,  and  if  industry  finds 
his  discoveries  practical,  his  dream  of  a  South 
independent  of  cotton  and  tobacco  as  sole  sources 
of  agricultural  income  may  be  realized.  He  was  a 
dreamer,  yes,  but  his  dreams  were  of  the  stuff 
upon  which  civilizations  have  been  built  and  may 
be  again. 

IN  CONGRATULATION 

WITH  ITS  current  issue.  Printers'  Ink  celebrates 

its  fiftieth  anniversary.  With  pleasure  and 
with  a  comfortable  fellow-feeling,  we  extend  our 
54-year-old  hand  to  a  contemporary  which  has 
ably  served  advertising  interests  since  1888. 
Great  changes  has  it  chronicled  in  the  advertising 
field  since  George  P.  Rowell  founded  the  f)ocket- 
size  journal  as  a  semi-monthly,  closely  associated 
with  his  advertising  business.  He  lived  to  see  it 
earn  the  title  of  the  “Little  Schoolmaster”;  his  suc¬ 
cessors  have  battled  intelligently  for  what  they 
saw  as  the  best  interests  of  advertising. 

Fifty  years,  as  we  have  found,  make  a  lot  of 
history.  We  hope  to  note,  and  make,  quite  a  bit 
more  during  our  second  half  century  and  at  the 
moment,  we  can  think  of  no  colleague  with  whom 
we  would  rather  share  the  road  than  the  one 
which  has  moved  on  generally  parallel  lines  with 
us  for  the  past  half-century.  So,  God  speed  on 
the  second  lap.  Printers’  Ink. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AN  INVENTORY  OF  STOCK  acquired  at  college 
discloses  the  following  bits  of  culture  and 
erudition  which  have  nestled  in  my  mind  all 
these  years: 

A  good  imitation  of  measles  can  be  effected  by 
stabbing  the  forearm  with  a  stiff  w'hisk-broom. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  above  suspicion. 

In  Spanish  you  pronounce  z  like  th. 

You  can  sleep  undetected  in  a  lecture  course  by 
resting  the  head  on  the  hand  as  if  shading  the 
eyes. 

You  can  get  dressed  much  quicker  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  if  the  night  before  when  you  are  going  to 
bed  you  take  off  your  trousers  and  underwear  at 
once,  leaving  the  latter  inside  the  former. 

Marcus  Aurelius  had  a  son  who  turned  out  to 
be  a  bad  boy. 

Heraclitus  believed  that  fire  was  the  basis  of  all 
life. 

The  chances  are  that  you  will  never  fill  an  in¬ 
side  straight. 

There  is  as  yet  no  law  determining  what  con¬ 
stitutes  trespass  in  an  airplane. 

You  needn’t  be  fully  dressed  if  you  wear  a  cap 
and  gown  to  a  nine-o’clock  recitation. 

— Robert  Benchley,  in  "What  College  Did  to  M<-’ 
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PERSONAL 

®mON _ 

GEORGE  B.  DOLLIVER,  publisher, 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Jour- 
lul,  discussed  his  recent  trip  to  Europe 
and  Africa  at  a 
meeting  of  the 
Battle  Creek 
Rotary  Club, 
venturing  the 
opinion  that 
Italy  is  not  anx¬ 
ious  for  war 
with  a  major 
p>ower,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  belief 
that  if  she  gets 
into  such  a  con¬ 
flict,  her  chances 
&«or9t  B.  Dolliver  for  victory  are 
meager. 

Wilmer  M.  Jacoby,  publisher,  Pitts- 
im-jh  Sun-Telegraph,  was  a  member 
of  the  reception  committee  appointed 
by  Governor  Elarle  which  welcomed 
hince  Bertil  of  Sweden  on  his  visit 
to  Pittsburgh  July  19. 

Charles  H.  Hastings,  publisher, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  observed  his 
birthday,  July  20.  He  has  been 
issodated  with  his  father  and 
brothers  in  the  Hastings  &  Sons  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  Item,  since  it  was  founded  Dec. 

I,  W7.  He  was  honored  by  his  em¬ 
ployes  last  December  on  the  occa- 
siMi  of  the  newspaper’s  60th  anni¬ 
versary. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  publisher,  Ke¬ 
nosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  was  one 
of  the  principal  speakers  at  a  public 
mass  meeting  designed  to  acquaint 
the  general  public  with  the  “Sales 
Mean  Jobs”  campaign  in  Kenosha. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  editor  and 
publisher,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran- 
Khpt-Telegram,  with  her  grandson, 
sailed  recently  on  the  Cunard  liner 
Samaria  for  England.  They  will  re¬ 
turn  Aug.  15. 

Col.  W.  M.  Glenn,  editor,  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Morning  Ssentinel,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  an  8,000-mile  motor  trip 
which  took  him  to  the  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national  convention  at  San  Francisco 
and  back.  He  is  president  of  the 
Orlando  club.  While  away  he  wrote 
semi-weekly  stories  for  the  Sentinel. 
At  Los  Angeles  he  was  tendered  a 
luncheon  by  the  L.  A.  Alumni  chap- 
'er  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Col.  Glenn 
being  co-founder  of  the  fraternity 
Aich  next  year  will  observe  its  30th 
anniversary. 

Sir  W.  Cecil  Leys,  noted  New  Zea- 
•and  publisher,  accompanied  by 
Ernest  A.  Blvmdell,  managing  direc¬ 
ts  of  Wellington  Post,  arrived  aboard 
'be  Matson  liner  Lurline  at  San 
Pedro,  Cal.,  July  21.  He  is  on  a  study 
•‘  ur  of  American  newspapers.  In  an 
interview  aboard  ship  he  warned 
A.merican  publishers  and  the  general 
Public  that  attacks  on  the  press  by 
^vemment  officials  are  initial  steps 
award  complete  control  of  news- 
?8pers  by  advcxiates  of  totalitarian 
'  javernments. 

Robert  H.  Pritchard,  editor,  Weston 
Va.)  Democrat,  and  former  presi- 
lent  of  National  Editorial  Asscoia- 
j  .on  was  appointed  to  the  board  of 
'  'avernor.s  of  West  Virginia  Univer- 
-‘y  by  Governor  Holt.  He  will  serve 
0  tntil  June  30,  1942. 

n  I  Miller,  publisher,  Pitts- 

^  eid  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle,  is 
nor  of  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
i'  ‘l^nah  Watson,  believed  to  be  the 
‘tner  of  the  “Coimtry  Fair,”  which 
i-  as  dedicated  by  the  Berkshire 
Pomona  Grange  in  Pittsfield 

if  ^'y  20. 

Gilbert  S.  Geise,  publisher,  Ed- 
‘’’■Qsi'ilfe,  (Ill.)  Intelligencer,  en¬ 


tered  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Sani¬ 
tarium  for  treatment,  July  25. 


In  The  Business  Office 


CHARLES  L.  GOULD,  promotion 
manager,  Hearst  Newspap)ers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  left  last  Sunday  for  a  Pacific 
Coast  tour,  to  visit  all  the  principxal 
newsp>ap)ers  in  west  coast  cities. 

Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  magazine 
committee  in  charge  of  The  Rotarian, 
official  publication  of  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national.  He  will  serve  on  the  board 
for  three  years. 

F.  B.  Cimningham,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital, 
and  H.  S.  Blake,  general  manager  of 
Capp)er  Publications,  were  guest 
speakers  at  a  meeting  of  the  Toi)eka 
Real  Estate  Board  recently. 

Frank  Leeming,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  John  A.  Brown  de¬ 
partment  store,  Oklahoma  City,  has 
joined  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 
News  as  an  advertising  soUcitor. 

Robert  Childers,  deputy  works 
manager,  Dublin  (Eire)  Irish  Press, 
has  been  named  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  succeeding  J.  J.  Har¬ 
rington,  who  recently  became  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Eagle. 

Jack  Bedient,  business  manager, 
Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder, 
and  George  V.  Mather,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  have  been  named  to  the 
Albion  Rotary  Club’s  standing  com¬ 
mittee. 

Harold  Savage  has  resumed  his 
duties  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  after  a  vacation  in  New 
Hamp>shire. 

Harry  T.  Sink,  in  charge  of  county 
circulation,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News,  chaperoned  a  group  of  the 
daily’s  carriers  from  Mt.  Airy  and 
Pilot  Mountain,  recently,  on  an  out¬ 
ing  to  Hi^  Point  Mvmicip>al  lake. 
The  boys  saw  the  A.A.U.  swimming 
meet  and  later  witnessed  a  baseball 
game  at  the  World  War  Memorial 
Stadium  in  Greensboro.  They  then 
visited  the  daily’s  plant. 

Max  Goodkin,  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  promotional  manager,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  taken 
over  the  direction  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


TOM  HANES,  managing  editor,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  be¬ 
ing  congratulated  upxm  the  success 
of  the  drive  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
held  in  Norfolk  recently  and  of  which 
hf  was  general  chairman.  Mr.  Hanes 
used  the  newsp>ap)er  sp>ace  and  radio 
time  to  present  the  cause  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  the  general  public.  Charlton 
Patrick  handled  the  news  writing. 

W.  C.  Stouffer,  managing  editor, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News,  in  an 
address  before  the  weekly  dinner 
meeting  of  Roanoke  Optimist  Club, 
July  21,  discussed  the  development 
of  the  modern  newspxaper  from  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Elmpire. 

Charles  E.  Gallagher,  managing 
editor,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citi¬ 
zen  and  Evening  Leader,  and  Thomas 
F.  McSorley,  managing  editor,  Lowell 
Sun,  were  judges  for  the  Bon  Marche 
Studio,  Lowell,  Old  Picture  contest 
which  closed  last  week. 

Robert  A.  Olwig,  aviation  editor, 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  has 
been  awarded  a  merit  scroll  for  “ex¬ 
ceptional  and  accurate  coverage  of 
air  transport  news”  during  1937,  in 
the  annual  comp)etition  sponsored  by 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


LEE  B.  WEATHERS,  publisher  of  the 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star,  has  been 
awarded  a  silver  cup  for  outstanding 
community  ser¬ 
vice  in  his  city 
during  the  p>ast 
year.  Each  year 
the  cup  is 
awarded  to  some 
Shelby  citizen 
whose  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the 
community  are 
outstanding.  Mr.  ' 
Weathers  is  the 
third  man  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  honor 
and  his  selection 
was  unanimous. 
The  citation  for  the  honor  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Weathers  has  “given  us 
a  good  p)ap)er  in  our  town  and  coimty 
for  the  last  twenty-eight  years.” 

Among  other  achievements  Mr. 
Weathers’  efforts  have  been  especially 
noteworthy  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  health.  He  is  credited  with  a 
major  p>art  in  securing  a  modern  high 
school  building  for  Shelby  and  with  j 
bringing  a  full  time  health  unit  into 
op)eration  in  Cleveland  coxmty.  | 

Mr.  Weathers  also  has  done  much  in  | 
obtaining  for  his  city  and  county  bet-  ^ 
ter  roads,  schools,  vocational  ^uca-  ! 
tional  departments  and  stronger  j 
churches  of  all  denominations.  | 

He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association,  and  ; 
is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  North 
Carolina  railroad. 

Golf  is  his  favorite  game.  Friends 
admit  he  is  not  the  best  golfer  in 
Shelby  but  declare  “he  is  one  of  the 
best  men  to  play  a  round  of  golf  with 
in  Shelby.” 


Transcontinental  and  Western  Air¬ 
ways.  Olwig,  himself  a  student  pilot, 
has  13  hours’  .solo  flying  exp>erience. 

Hal  J.  Squier,  spxirts  editor,  Staten 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  and  Mrs. 
Squier  celebrated  their  25th  wedding 
anniversary  July  20. 

George  Foxhall,  Sunday  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  recently 
attended  the  congress  of  American 
poets  in  New  York,  having  been 
named  a  delegrate  by  Mayor  William 
A.  Bennett. 

Carl  Sweeney,  police  reporter, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
and  Mrs.  Sweeney,  are  the  parents 
cf  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Mark  Kelly,  spxirts  editor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  is  author  of  “Mr. 
Doodle  Kicks  Off,”  in  production  at 
the  RKO  studios  in  Hollywood. 

Mark  J.  Ginsbourg  has  resigned 
from  the  Domei  News  Agency  in 
Shanghai  to  become  city  editor  of 
the  China  Press.  He  is  correspxmdent 
in  China  for  the  Washington  Post. 

Havey  J.  Boyle,  sports  writer, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  a  Republican  p>arty  rally  at 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  July  23. 

Verne  L.  Fluharty,  formerly  of 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  news 
staff,  was  recently  appointed  United 
States  vice-consul  at  Juarez,  Mex¬ 
ico. 

George  C.  MacKinnon,  conductor 
of  “The  Wisdom  Box”  of  the  Boston 
Record  for  more  than  10  years,  has 
collaborated  in  the  composition  of  a 
popular  tune.  “Dream  Rendezvous,” 
with  Dave  Katz  of  Boston. 

Raymond  A.  Werneke,  who  has 
been  editor  of  Toledo  Blade’s  Peach 
Section,  a  magazine  and  feature  sec¬ 
tion,  since  its  inception  three  years 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


•‘One  of 
our  best 
strips’* 


Abbic 

aii‘ 


Concerning  the  jaunty  hero  of 
this  comic  by  Raeburn  Van 
Buren,  Managing  Editor  Charle.s 
Moss  of  The  Nashville  Banner 
writes — 

“I  find  myself  pawing  through 
future  releases  to  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  him.  That’s  a  pretty 
good  indieation  of  what  the 
general  reaction  must  be.” 

I  Mr.  Moss  adds  —  “I  consider 
ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  one  of  our 
best  strips.” 

j  ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  is  firing  the 
enthusiasm  not  only  of  editors 
who  run  it  but  also  of  those  who 
see  it.  It  is  our  fastest-selling 
comic  since  LiT  Abner.  The 
latest  subscribers — starting  in  on 
Monday  —  are  The  Evansville 
Press  and  The  Fort  Worth  Press. 

Will  you  please  let  us  know  if 
you  want  to  see  samples? 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 

AKRON-GIRDLERS  AND  TRUSTY  NAG 


PERSONALS 
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John  Bofzunn  (left)  at 
the  controls  and  Tony 
Weltxal  holding  aloft 
the  "radio  antenna." 


look  at  the  interest  engendered  by  the  The  feature,  dressed  daily  with  ait 
Hughes  and  Corrigan  flights  and  de-  has  caused  no  end  of  chuckles  and  has 

-  cided  that  what  made  headlines  all  proven  to  be  an  outstanding  summe: 

business  over  the  world  was  good  enough  fer  story. 

him.  He  got  the  idea  of  a  round-the-  Weitzel  and  Botzum  carried  : 
something-or-other  derby  of  his  own.  small  receiving  and  broadcasting 
Borrowing  an  old  nag  and  a  buggy  radio  set  in  the  buggy  and  every  once 
from  a  a  local  milk  company,  he  put  in  a  while  stopped  to  report  theL’ 
Columnist  Tony  Weitzel,  anci  Akron  progress  to  the  “world.”  The  stun; 
Historian  John  Botzum,  who  once  has  proven  not  only  a  good  news 


Wedding  Bells 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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EDWARD  J.  McNULTY, 

manager,  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press, 
to  Grace  E.  Butterworth,  typesetting 
machine  operator  on  the  same  paper, 
July  19  at  Middletown. 

Miss  Ann  Claypool,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Troy  (O.)  News, 
to  Prof.  Harry  E.  Wood,  Jr.,  head  of 
the  journalism  department,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O., 
July  8  at  Troy. 

Chet  Anderson,  assistant  editor, 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Adver¬ 
tiser,  and  Kentucky  editor  of  that 
paper,  to  Miss  Scotty  Hankins  of 
Ashland,  Ky.,  July  4,  in  Pikeville,  Ky. 

Beach  Conger,  reporter.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss  Marion  Cun¬ 
ningham,  July  15. 

Charles  Fisher,  desk  editor,  Long¬ 
view  (Tex.)  Morning  Journal,  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Sharp,  July  9  there. 
Morry  Shadle,  sports  editor,  Coun- 
•;  looniwmii  wwi;  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  to  Thelma 
Lm  AngalM,  Tti»  Belknap  of  Fremont,  Neb.,  June  26 
^  at  Fremont. 

Walter  T.  Bonney,  aviation  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  to 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Baker,  school  prin¬ 
cipal,  July  21  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Frederick  J.  Rae,  sports  writer. 
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city  editor  in  the  country  might  wis: 

X  TGCITmGni  in  he  was  back  in  the  city  before  the 
M  If  1  got  very  far  in  the  game.” 

omcll  and  "Coaght  Yeung  Enough" 

J  Mr.  Southern  cites  one  newspaper- 

CltlGS  IJlSCllSSGd  acquaintance  who  left  a  big  cit; 

daily  in  Missouri  and  made  a  succe- 
Editor  Replies  to  Metro-  publishing  a  small  town  paper. 

i-x  i«r  -x  tv  i  “He  is  Ed  Swain  of  the  Kirlcsii!' 

pobton  Writer  Who  Thinks  Express,”  Mr.  Southern  writes.  "Th; 

He  Would  Print  All  News  reason  Ed  got  by  and  won  out  is  th; 

he  was  caught  young  enough  to  forgt 
An  ^  article  on  big  city  newsmen  s  about  his  city  experience  on  the  bi; 
ambitions  (E.  &  P.,  July  16)  in  which  papers  emd  always  paid  attention  t 
it  was  shovm  a  majority  of  them,  for  ^hat  his  wife  told  him  to  do." 
various  reasons,  had  ideas  of  some  Swain  was  cited  for  distir, 

day  owning  a  small  daily  or  country  guMied  service  in  the  newspapt 
weekly,  brought  interesting  comment  business  recently  by  the  Universi; 
July  20  from  William  Southern,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Southern  states  i: 
editor.  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  conclusion, 
afternoon  daily.  ■ 

Taking  as  his  theme  a  statement  PIgQ 

from  one  of  the  newsmen  interviewed,  _  j*  *  i  • 
who  said  his  ambition  was  to  own  a  lOT  AlltlirQCltG 
country  paper  so  he  "could  say  what  Governor  George  H.  Earle’s  pron  b 
he  pleased  and  print  the  news  with-  to  include  problems  relative  to  t" 
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SriliMgr  R.  curies  telepbono  0pm  6(1-27.  Corraopoii- 
dint:  Bmltatd  BagiMr,  25  Bur  Besmquis,  ToiopooM 

Roflo  07-70. _ 
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1  Pago  672  $275  $234  1220  1206  $182 

H  Pago  836  154  131  123  116  103 

H  Pago  168  85  72*  68*  64*  67 

H  Pago  84  55  47*  44*  41*  37 

yt,  Pago  42  83  M*  26*  24*  22 

TIm  rii^le  oolumn  fortjr-tvo  One  rato  maker  card  at  a  eoot 
of  $22,  par  wook  aama  aa  low  a  rate  on  a  52  tima  baala  aa 
any  otbar  aakadula  namaly,  $182  m  page;  $103  half  page; 

$57  quarter  pan.  *Qaartar,  ei^th  and  aixtaanth  pagan 

aunt  be  on  a  dafinlta  copy  achMula. _ 

naadiiii  ratw  flfln  rrr  airitTi  IItiti  tiob  tlmf  Tftr  airati 

toa  four  tlmaa. _ 

HtnathMia  wantad:  50e  par  agate  Una  ono  time;  40a  par 
agato  Una  throe  tlaaa  (aount  ilx  wordi  to  the  Una). 

Bnfaaatlpllon  rntaa:  By  mall  payable  In  adranoa  United 
Stataa  and  Inland  Pnaairtniia,  $4  par  year;  Canada,  $4.50; 

I^aalgn,  $5.  _ 

CInb  rntaa;  Tha  elnb  rataa  are  appileabla  to  all  aub- 
aarlptloaa  la  any  ona  arnnlaatlon  whether  paid  for  by 
tba  aoBpaay  or  Indlriduala.  Three  aufaaanptlona  to 
aapai^  addrawaa  (or  oaa  year  each  ar  ona  aubaeriptlon 

for  thiM  yaara,  $10;  fin  aohaariptlona  to  dlffarent  ad-  .  .  ,  „  , 

d^fornayayaaeboroneaubyrlptloaforfinyaara.  nual  Progress  and  Rodeo  Edition,  84 
$16;  too  aobnoakAkua  oaa  year  aaab  or  ona  for  tan  yaara,  ^  o  t.- 
y.  Mmbar  Aaaawia^  Bnalnaaa  Papara.  _  pages,  6  sections. 

(>Mtar  Member  cl  tho  Aodh  .Bumn_^  Ckeulattoao  Littleton  (Colo.)  Independent,  July 
“tSdL  Edition,  112  pages, 

Kalad  Paid  trttntioa  two  sections,  printed  in  magazine 

Daa.$l.  1037 .  IbSS  12,770  Style  on  high  grade  enamel  paper. 

•  iSo'.imilLLl'!!  itioSo  Racme  (Wis.)  Journal-Times,  16- 

•  jJM .  0,651  page  tabloid  “Hot  Weather  Supple- 

•  lS“.!!!! !!.’!!!!!!  ton  noldu  ment”  recently  replete  with  adver- 

*  1031.'.'.**.'.'.*.'.'.'..'.'.'.  10,110  11,120  tisements  on  summer  merchandise 

*  im!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!  iSiS  kium  stories  on  how  to  keep  cool  dur- 

*  102o!!!!.'.‘.‘.'.‘.‘.‘.‘.*.‘.‘  $.067  Riojiio  ing  the  sweltering  weather. 
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SELLING 
JOB  IN 


Alliance  Review  (e)  \ 

Ashland  Times-Gazette  (e)  \ 

Athens  Messenger  (e  &  S)  \ 

L  Cambridge  Jeiiersonion  (e)  \ 

\  Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (e) 

\  Defiance  Crescent-News  (e) 

\  Dover  Reporter  (e) 

\  Findlay  Republican-Courier  (m) 
\  Fremont  Messenger  (e) 

\  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  (e) 


Lorain  Journal  &  Times-Herald  (e) 
Mansfield  News-Journal  (e) 
Middletown  News-Journal  (e  &  S) 

\New  Philadelphia  Times  (e) 
Roveima-Eent  Record  (e) 

Sidney  News  (e) 

Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  (e) 


To  ignore  Ohio’s  Hometown  Market  is  to  pass  up  more  than  58%  of  Ohio 
families.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  42%  selling  job. 

Foremost  among  all  Ohio  markets  is  the  vast  trade  empire  represented 
in  the  smaller  cities.  People  in  cities  of  less  than  100,000  population  buy 
a  lot  of  merchandise.  Ohio’s  smaller  cities  contribute  47  cents  to  every 
dollar  of  Ohio’s  total  retail  volume. 

The  way  to  reach  and  influence  Ohio’s  largest  market  ( comparable  in 
size  and  buying  power  with  Chicago)  is  simple,  economical  and  conclu¬ 
sive.  Use  the  Hometown  newspapers  which  are  edited  expressly  for  their 
readers  and  which  have  an  acceptance  which  assures  maximum  returns  on 
your  advertising  investment. 

Ohio’s  wealth  is  based  on  its  mineral  resources,  manufacture  of  automo¬ 
bile  tires  and  other  automotive  equipment,  cash  registers,  refrigerators, 
air  conditioning  units.  Ohio  leads  all  the  states  in  the  value  of  its  clay  and 
lime  products.  Its  quarries  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  country  with  stone. 
Gypsum  and  potash  j)roducts  are  also  important.  Ohio  mines  pro¬ 
duce  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  Ohio  is  eighth  in  cash  income 
from  agriculture.  Year  in  and  year  out,  Ohio  is  a  good  market  for 
every  commodity  that  is  of  every-day  use.  For  further  information 
about  Hometown  markets  and  their  newspapers  write  any  of  the 
0  newspapers  listed. 
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EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHER 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


A  YANKEE  PRINTER,  Samuel  Bangs, 
landed  on  Galveston  Island  in  1817 
and.  on  a  small  hand-press,  printed 
a  revolutionary  manifesto  calling  on 
Mexican  patriots  to  rise  up  against 
Spanish  domination.  That  document, 
among  the  first  printed  on  what  is  now 
Texas,  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  according  to 
to  the  story  as  told  by  Sam  Acheson  in 
his  book,  “35i)00  Days  in  Texas” 
(Macmillan  $2.50). 

After  Bangs  printed  his  manifesto 
he  disappeared  into  Mexico  and  it  was 
mere  than  20  years  before  he  re¬ 
appeared.  Texas,  in  the  meanwhile, 
had  been  a  gory  battleground  but 
order  of  a  sort  had  been  established 
and  a  Republic  declared.  In  1839  the 
wandering  printer  “landed  at  Hoxiston 
with  a  small  handpress,  a  quantity  of 
tjTpe  and  little  other  baggage”  and  pre¬ 
ceded  to  Galveston  again  where  he 
began  publishing  the  Daily  Galveston¬ 
ian.  It  was  not  the  first  newspaper  in 
Texas  but  it  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  most  famous.  Three  years  later 
its  name  was  abandoned  and  The 
Daily  News  appeared  in  its  stead. 
This  four  page  sheet  sold  for  6% 
cents  and  had  seven  columns  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Oldest  Texas  Institution 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  early  history  of 
the  paper  that  was  to  become  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  or,  in  other 
words  in  1938,  “the  oldest  business  in¬ 
stitution  in  Texas.”  But  after  the 
1840’s  passed  there  was  a  long  period 
of  transition.  War  came,  and  recon¬ 
struction  and  financial  panic.  There 
was  progress,  too.  New  lands  were 
opend  up;  the  railroads  came;  there 
were  new  inventions  that  gave  promise 
of  greater  opportunities  and  more 
ease.  Texas  became  a  state. 

The  Daily  News  changed  hands  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  its  early  days  before  it 
finally  came  under  the  editorship  of 
Willard  Richardson  who  put  it  on  a 
firm  foimdation.  Much  later,  at  his 
death,  the  control  passed  to  Colonel 
Alfred  H.  Belo.  It  was  the  latter  who 
was  faced  with  the  peculiar  problem 
which,  in  its  solution,  made  newspa¬ 
per  history.  The  News  had  a  state¬ 
wide  circulation,  which  necessitated 
the  leasing  of  a  special  daily  train  for 
distribution  purposes.  But  that  was 
an  unsatisfactory  method.  In  order 
to  remedy  the  situation  Colonel  Belo 
hit  on  a  radical  idea.  He  would  lease 
his  own  special  telegraph  wires,  es¬ 
tablish  a  printing  plant  in  Dallas  and 
duplicate  his  Galveston  paper.  He 
would  ship  his  newspapers  by  wire. 


1/  you  need 
circulation 


And  so  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
came  into  being,  the  first  of  the 
“chain”  newspapers. 

Dealey  Assumes  Control 
That  was  in  1885.  Colonel  Belo 
and  his  heirs  managed  the  property 
until  well  into  the  new  century,  but  in 
1926.  George  B.  Dealey,  whose  family 
had  long  been  identified  with  the  paper 
and  who,  himself,  had  been  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  since  1906 
and  president  since  1919,  purchased  a 
majority  of  the  stock  and  assumed 
control. 

Those  are  the  highlights  of  the  35,- 
000  fascinating  days  that  Sam  Acheson 
has  recounted.  As  a  story  of  journal¬ 
istic  achievement  it  is  typically  Amer¬ 
ican.  It  is  packed  with  color  and 
drama;  a  proud  story  of  the  solid  pio¬ 
neer  virtues,  of  hardships  overcome 
and  high  ideals  that  were  worth  fight¬ 
ing  for — the  sort  of  stuff  of  which 
America  is  made,  and  which  made 
America. 

The  author,  Sam  Acheson,  started 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  but  has  been  a  staff 
member  of  the  News  since  1925.  He 
edited  the  Golden  Jubilee  edition  of 
the  paper  in  1935. — C.  G.  T. 

“MY  DOUBLE  LIFE,”  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sullivan,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Policewomen’s  Bureau 
of  New  York  City,  was  written  by 
Elsie  McCormick,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  woman  and  former  columnist 
of  the  New  York  World.  The  book 
was  published  early  in  July  by  Far¬ 
rar  &  Rinehart. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  says  a  detective  must 
have  many  of  the  qualities  necessary 
to  a  good  newspaper  reporter.  Evi¬ 
dently  this  is  also  the  view  of  the 
department,  for  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  of  a  civil  service  ex¬ 
amination  for  policewoman,  two  years 
of  paid,  full-time  newrspaper  work  is 
accepted  in  place  of  the  required  col¬ 
lege  degree. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  Gardner  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item,  whose  mountain-climbing  and 
photography  hobbies  developed  into  a 
color-illustrated  lecture,  “The  Ridge¬ 
pole  of  New  England,”  a  few  years 
ago,  is  now  the  author  of  a  booklet 
based  on  that  lecture  and  his  moun¬ 
tain  climbing  experiences,  “Tramping 
the  Ridgepole  of  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,”  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Item  plant  for  Brom¬ 
ley  &  Company  of  Boston.  Nearly  all 
of  the  50  unusual  illustrations  are 
from  Mr.  Campbell’s  camera.  Mr. 


Campbell  also  has  done  much  of  the 
photography  for  Mr.  Bromley  in  con¬ 
nection  with  booklets  about  the  new 
aerial  tramway,  first  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  Cannon  Mt.,  in  the  White 
Mountains. 

■ 

CHARLES  B.  DRISCOLL  is  a  better 
apologist  than  he  is  a  biographer. 
Or  perhaps  it  would  be  simpler  to  say 
that  no  man  who  is  a  hero-worshipper 
should  write  a  book  about  the  object 
of  his  regard.  If  he  does  it  is  liable 
to  have  the  somewhat  saccharine 
quality  that  characterizes  “The  Life 
of  O.  O.  McIntyre,”  which  Mr.  Dris¬ 
coll  has  wrritten  and  which  the  Grey- 
stone  Press  has  published  ($2.50). 

Mr.  Driscoll’s  attitude  is  under¬ 
standable.  He  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  the  late  columnist  and,  in 
fact,  took  over  the  “New  York — Day 
by  Day”  column  after  McIntyre’s 
death.  He  is  rightly  impressed  by 
the  history  of  the  column,  by  its  as¬ 
tounding  success  and  by  the  wdde  fol¬ 
lowing  its  originator  had.  But  none 
of  those  facts  seem  to  give  adequate 
reason  for  making  McIntyre  a  paragon 
of  virtue  and  trying  to  explain  away 
the  few  faults  Ids  biographer  admits. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  “The  Life 
of  O.  O.  McIntyre”  is  devoid  of  in¬ 
terest.  Many  of  the  things  the  author 
says  throw  a  new  light  on  the  McIn¬ 
tyre  legend  and  explain  certain  of  his 
characteristics.  He  was  colorful,  both 
as  a  newspaperman  and  as  a  person, 
and  his  early  journalistic  experiences 
make  good  reading.  But  the  story  as 
Mr.  Driscoll  tells  it  is  much  too  senti¬ 
mental  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
one-sidedness.  The  real  person  Mc¬ 
Intyre  must  have  been  never  emerges 
from  the  pages.  It  is  a  little  like  a 
photograph  that  has  been  underex¬ 
posed. — C.  G.  T. 

SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  have  to 
be  tough  these  days.  ’They  have  to 
know  how  to  take  it.  There  was,  for 
instance,  that  recent  lambasting  by 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  speaking 
before  the  Inland  Press  Association. 
And  now,  there  are  a  few  more  right 
uppercuts  to  the  curriculum,  delivered 
by  Stanley  Walker,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  editorial  writer,  in  the  June 
Commentator  Magazine.  “Youngsters 
and  Journalism”  is  the  title. 

Mr.  Walker  believes  that  the  press 
will  continue  to  survive  and  that  there 
will  be  a  certain  demand  for  new 
recruits.  “But,”  he  states,  “it  is  to  be 


suspected  that  the  best  of  these  re¬ 
cruits,  the  Big  Shots  of  tomorrow, 
will  not  come  from  the  schools  of 
journalism.”  That  is  still  true  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  schools  have 
turned  out  competent  workers  but 
Mr.  Walker  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
present  lack  of  newspaper  jobs,  due 
to  the  fact  that  even  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  papers  are  economizing,  makes 
it  probable  that  only  a  “pitifully  small 
minority”  of  this  year’s  graduating 
class  in  joiunalism  will  find  news¬ 
paper  work.  '  • 

Though  he  looks  askance  at  college 
press  courses  in  general,  the  author 
is  inclined  to  be  sympathetic  toward 
the  new  experiment  being  tried  at 
Harvard  University,  where,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman  be¬ 
quest,  12  or  15  newspapermen  who 
have  had  at  least  three  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  are  given  scholar¬ 
ships.  That  idea,  in  his  words,  “. . .  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  much  more  sensible  than 
the  work  done  by  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.” — C.  G.  T. 

■ 

THE  1938  EDITION  of  “The  American 
Year  Book”  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  under  handy 
headings  “a  record  of  events  and 
progress  for  1937.”  Outstanding 
events  and  developments  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  arts  and  sciences  are  briefly  out¬ 
lined.  Politics,  finance  and  religion, 
not  to  mention  other  fields  of  human 
activity  are  surveyed  and  reported 
upon.  This  admirable  reference  book 
could  well  find  a  place  in  any  news¬ 
paper  library.  Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons  are  the  publishers,  the  price, 
$7.50. 

■ 

In  the  Periodicals 

“GEORGE  G.M.LUP:  Fact  Finder”  is  the 
title  of  Gretta  Palmer’s  contribution  to 
July  Commentator.  In  the  same  issue  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  McDermott,  once  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  wrote  “Make  Your  Own  Job.” 

The  current  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  car¬ 
ries  an  article,  “British  Diplomats  and  the 
Press,”  by  Richard  H.  Heimlel.  “No  love 
for  the  press  and  very  little  respect”  has 
been  the  attitude  of  British  diplomats  when 
dealing  with  European  politics.  He  says  fur¬ 
ther:  “The  press  may  influence  the  people, 
but  it  does  not  generally  influence  govern¬ 
ments  or  officials.  The  press  will  generally 
follow  the  governments.” 

“And  Still  They  Come”  in  July  Esquire 
was  written  by  F.  Gregory  Hartswick  who 
served  on  the  ^itorial  staff  of  the  Kew  York 
If 'arid.  George  Slocombe,  writer  of  “The 
White  Stallion”  in  the  same  magazine  is  a 
British  newspaperman  who  art  one  time 
contributed  a  Paris  letter  to  the  -Veti'  York 
Herald  Tribune. 


men 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


(U.E) 
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Get  Your  Share  of  the 
New  Prosperity 


Sales  and  profit  come  from  action — not  from  waiting.  Now  is  the  time  to  drive 
ahead  with  new  plans  for  promotion  and  selling.  Dogged  persistence  pays  even 
during  dog  days.  You  can’t  make  money  sitting  in  the  shade.  You  can’t  make  a 
gain  if  you  won’t  make  an  effort. 

Promotion  is  like  a  barrage  fire.  You  cannot  send  out  infantry  (salesmen)  to 
take  a  position  until  you  have  prepared  the  way  with  artillery.  If  you  try  to  do  it, 
you  just  waste  your  men.  Make  your  printed  messages  j)repare  the  way. 

The  prospects  for  a  considerable  revival  of  business  activity  this  fall  were  never 
brighter  than  right  now.  The  rise  in  steel  activity  continues.  Residential  build¬ 
ing  is  still  making  a  strong  showing.  In  retail  trade  the  improvement  is  highly 
significant.  Get  your  share  of  the  new'  prosperity. 


For  tlie  promotion  of  national  advertising,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
offers  yon  the  most  influential  reader-audience  in  America  .  .  . 
leading  national  advertisers  and  agencies  .  .  .  executives  who  are 
consulted  about  newspaper  lists  and  newspaper  ranking.  During 
1937,  328  daily  newspapers  used  space  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER; 
only  79  used  the  next  nearest  business  paper.  Newspapers  recog¬ 
nize  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  the  Newspaper  Advocate  and  as 
the  major  medium  for  individual  promotion.  It  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  your  sales-story. 

With  economic  indicators  assuredly  pointing  to  substantial  revival, 
there  in  every  reason  why  you  should  advertise  your  advertising  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  right  note  .  .  .  before  the  heavy  fall  news¬ 
paper  schedules  are  set  and  the  lists  closed. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


TIMES  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 
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Says  Circulation  Expense 
15.8^  of  Income  Dollar 

By  COOKE  COEN 

NEWSPAPER  ANALYSIS  SERVICE 


IN  AN  ARTICLE  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  last  year  I  closed  by  saying 
that  “no  article  or  series  of  articles  can 
discuss  circulation  only.  It  is  too 
closely  allied  with  other  departments 
— its  success  or  failure  is  dependent 
in  part  upon  the  others.” 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
entire  operations  of  a  newspaper 
based  upon  the  income  dollar.  Two 
sets  of  figures,  “A,”  a  departmental 
breakdown,  and  “B,”  a  major  expense 
classification,  which  are  drawn  from 
actual  operations  of  clients  of  my 
analysis  service,  explain  operations 
from  a  factual  source.  “A”  shows 
36.4%  of  the  income  dollar  is  spent  on 
the  mechanical  department;  15.8%  cir¬ 
culation;  14.3%  editorial;  7.6%  adver¬ 
tising;  7.5%  administrative;  4.1%  de¬ 
preciation  and  bad  debts;  3.3%  build- 


stops.  This  particular  client  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  circulation  has 
had  roi^hly  32,000  starts  and  29,000 
stops  since  January  1,  1938.  Why? 
The  question  arises  as  to  whether  this 
condition  is  due  entirely  or  in  part  to 
the  circulation  department.  The  blame 
probably  could  be  placed  equally  up¬ 
on  the  editorial  department  in  that  it 
is  not  producing  the  type  of  reading 
matter  necessary  to  maintain  “reader 
interest.”  I  have  suggested  many 
times  to  various  clients  that  it  be¬ 
hooves  them  to  analyze  reading  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  paper  to  find  out  if  there 
are  too  many  features,  too  much  wire 
news,  and  not  enough  local  news. 
The  following  is  a  very  good  example 
of  just  such  an  instance: 

A  paper  for  the  month  of  May,  1938, 
published  on  the  average  a  22-page 


ing  upkeep,  leaving  an  11%  profit  for  newspaper  divided  as  follows:  eight 


the  publi^er.  “B,”  the  major  ex¬ 
pense  breakdown,  shows  that  37.2% 
of  the  income  dollar  goes  for  wages; 
25%  for  “all  other  expenses”;  19.8% 
newsprint  and  ink;  4.1%  depreciation 
and  bad  debts;  1.9%  for  taxes,  leaving 
the  11%  profit. 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  on  the 
income  dollar,  the  first  thing  to  con¬ 
sider  is  profit.  The  reason  for  such 
a  statement  is  self  evident.  First,  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where 
a  total  operating  loss  is  vmderwritten 
by  an  outside  source.  Second,  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  time,  re¬ 
serves  must  be  maintained  to  replace 
obsolete  equipment;  third  and  most 
important,  if  a  newspaper  should  have 
a  boycott  by  the  advertisers  how 
would  it  keep  alive?  Therefore,  to 
repeat,  adequate  profit  is  necessary. 

CircHlotion  Expense  15.8% 

We  see  from  the  above  sets  of  fig¬ 
ures  that  the  circulation  department’s 
operations  require  15-8/10%  of  that 
income  dollar.  The  following  is  the 
actual  monthly  expense  of  one  news¬ 
paper  which  conforms  to  this  ex¬ 
pense: 


1936 

1937 

1938 

Mail  Room 

Wages  _ $1,021.46 

$1,213.89 

$1,191.96 

Expense  . . 

267.02 

238.87 

169.84 

City  Circulation 

Wages  .... 

2.902.53 

2,987.13 

2.951.50 

Expense  . . 

618.98 

688.48 

791.39 

Telephone  . 

118.71 

101.71 

155.08 

Commission. 

293.35 

promotion  . 

1,331.86 

969.61 

1,496.58 

Supplies  . . 

50.75 

105.46 

38.03 

Delivery  . . 

4.142.15 

4,216.08 

4,770.06 

Country  Circulation 

Wages  .... 

1,196.50 

2,796.01 

2,118.76 

Expense  . . 

70.94 

80.55 

114.61 

Telephone  . 

5.84 

7.76 

9.23 

Commission. 

154.42 

101.15 

Promotion  . 

112.50 

116.75 

91.00 

Supplies  . . 

10.52 

5.61 

8.57 

Delivery  . . 

1,106.28 

1,028.69 

1,108.44 

Traveling  _ 

259.10 

540.08 

483.15 

Postage  & 

Express  . . 

961.50 

1,326.19 

1,249.53 

Total  ...$14,624.41 

$16,524.02 

$16,747.73 

Percentage 

14.4 

15.7 

15.8 

Spoils  .  829 

Left  Overs  .  39 

Returns  .  6,033 

Service  &  Unpaid  .  1,354 


Starts . 

Stops  . 

Promotion  expense  per  start. 


1,743 
1,775 
.  $.91 


Circulation  percent — City  .  78.0 

— Suburban  .  7.0 

--Country .  15.0 

Turnovnr  Costly 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat 
thoughts  from  previous  articles  but 
the  following  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  by  reviewing  the  operations 
of  one  client  since  the  first  of  this 
year,  that  is:  the  tremendous  turnover 
in  circulation — namely  starts  and 


pages  of  advertising,  11  pages  made 
up  of  features  and  wire  news,  leaving 
only  three  pages  for  local  news.  I 
need  not  say  that  this  partictilar  news¬ 
paper  has  to  be  sold  as  opposed  to  a 
natural  desire  to  buy.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  particular  newspaper 
does  not  have  a  low  editorial  cost  nor 
does  it  have  a  low  circulation  cost. 

You  might  ask  why  a  discussion  of 
the  editorial  department  in  an  article 
primarily  discussing  circulation?  The 
reasons  are  so  obvious  that  there  is  no 
need  for  a  discussion  on  this  particular 
point.  A  personal  thought — it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  let  the  editor  and 
circulation  manager  exchange  posi¬ 
tions  for  one  week  to  learn  first  hand 
the  other’s  problems. 

Make  PremotioRs  Pay 

On  cost  of  operation  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  let  us  consider  pro¬ 
motion  expense,  or  to  call  it  by  its 
usually  correct  name,  maintenance  ex¬ 
pense.  Yes,  this  a  very  necessary  op¬ 
eration  of  the  circulation  department. 
But,  why  not,  when  available,  employ 
ideas  that  may  be  revenue  producers 
rather  than  a  total  expense? 

For  instance,  the  following  idea  has 
been  effective  in  a  few  instances 
where  it  has  been  tried:  “Boy  &  Girl 
Merchandise,”  “Boy  and  Girl  Ex¬ 
change,”  “4H  Club  Exchange,”  or  any 
other  name  which  may  suit  your  par¬ 
ticular  instance.  The  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  this  particular  idea  is  to  create 
additional  classified  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  rate 
card  shows,  but  for  three-time  and 
cash  in  advance  only.  TBiere  are  two 
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thoughts  behind  this:  first,  to  those 
boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age 
for  which  this  is  available,  it  instructs 
them  in  a  measure  to  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  that  it  may 
allow,  for  example,  a  farm  boy  to  ex¬ 
change  a  cow  for  four  pigs;  second,  to 
increase  circulation  through  reader 
appeal  that  had  not  previously  been 
in  the  newspaper.  This  plan,  of 
course,  requires  co-operation  between 
the  classified  advertising  department 
and  the  circulation  department,  but 
in  your  conferences,  spring  it  on  the 
sales  end  and  demonstrate  that  you 
know  how  to  sell,  not  only  circula¬ 
tion,  but  self-sustaining  circulation 
that  produces  a  profit. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  second  install¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Coen’s  article  on  circula¬ 
tion  costs  will  appear  in  next  week’s 
issue.  Circulation  managers  desiring 
further  details  concerning  his  sug¬ 
gested  idea  on  promoting  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  circulation  good-will 
builder  can  obtain  such  information 
by  writing  Mr.  Coen  at  360  N.  Mich¬ 
igan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

CORRIGAN  BONERS 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  is  ask¬ 
ing  readers  if  they  “ever  pulled  a 
Corrigan,”  and  offers  $1  each  for  the 
details.  In  addition  to  the  Douglas 
G.  Corrigan  feat  of  setting  the  com¬ 
pass  wrong  and  landing  in  Ireland 
instead  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Elxaminer 
cites  as  sample  “Corrigans”  former 
C.alifomia  fullback  Roy  Riegels’  Rose 
Bowl  dash  for  the  wrong  goal,  pitcher 
Rube  Waddell’s  stealing  second  from 
third,  and  Christopher  Columbus’ 
discovery  of  America  instead  of  the 
East  Indies. 


HAS  5-DAY  PAPER 

The  Bangor  (Pa.)  News  has  discon¬ 
tinued  its  Saturday  edition  and  is  now 
published  evenings  except  Saturday. 


Eagle  Men  on  Hand 
When  Stories  Break 

Wichita  Eagle  reporters  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  crane  their  necks  in  every 
direction  following  two  eye-witness 
“breaks.” 

Harold  Lyle,  photographer,  and  re¬ 
porters  Jim  Fullerton  and  Virgil 
Quinlisk  were  en  route  to  a  routine 
assignment  when,  less  than  a  half¬ 
block  away  and  in  full  view,  a  man 
shot  his  wife  fatally  and  then  killed 
himself.  Lyle  couldn’t  bring  his 
camera  into  play  fast  enough  to  get 
the  actual  double  killing  but  obtained 
excellent  shots  of  the  scene  imme¬ 
diately  afterward. 

A  week  later  Virgil  Cory,  sports 
editor,  was  driving  by  a  field  when 
an  airplane  plimged  toward  him,  hit 
two  trees  and  made  a  forced  landing 
less  than  100  feet  distant. 

A  short  distance  behind  Cory  and 
arriving  on  the  scene  by  the  time 
the  slightly  injured  pilot  scrambled 
out  of  the  plane  were  City  Editor  Don 
Cullimore  and  Photographer  Sam 
Cardwell  of  the  Eagle. 

■ 

NEW  5-DAY  DAILY 

H.  A.  Owen,  former  Iowa  weekly 
publisher  is  head  of  the  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Printing  Co.,  whidi  published 
the  first  issue  of  the  Fremont  Morning 
Guide  July  26.  The  paper  is  tabknd 
size,  appearing  daily  except  Sunday 
and  Monday.  Owen  is  the  editor,  aid 
Cal  G.  Owen,  now  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
is  business  manager.  The  town  al¬ 
ready  has  a  daily,  the  Fremont  Trib¬ 
une. 

m 

CHANGES  TO  WEEKLY 

The  DeQuoin  (Ill.)  News  &  Review 
suspended  publication  as  a  daily  July 
16  and  is  now  issued  on  Fridays. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


SEPTEMBER 
CIRCULATION 
GAINS . 

WILL  YOU  GET  YOUR  SHARE? 

September,  the  month  of  normal  circulation 
increase  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Now  is  the  time  to 
plan  for  Fall — now  is  the  time  to  prepare  an  Autumn 
campaign  that  will  GUARANTEE  a  healthy  bulge 
in  your  circulation  figures. 

Publishers  Service  Company’s  tested  and  proved 
contest  promotions  have  demonstrated  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  time  and  again.  They  pay  their  way !  They 
entail  no  risk,  no  gamble,  no  cash  outlay  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper!  They  are  adjustable  to  your  ter¬ 
ritory,  to  your  readers  and  to  your  paper. 

Drop  us  a  line  today  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  special  plan  to  fit  your  particular  circulation 
problem.  If  possible  enclose  circulation  figures  and 
rates  as  shown  on  your  Publisher’s  Statement  for 
period  ending  March  31st.  No  obligation  will  be  en¬ 
tailed  by  your  inquiry. 

Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 

75  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.’Y. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 

HOOSICK  FALLS  •  NEW  YORK 
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IV.  C.  Fairbanks,  Publisher 
Indianapolis  News,  Dies 


ATTACKS  SCHOOLS 


were  out  of  the  city  and  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  Indianapolis  until 
Thursday. 

The  newspaper  property  was  owned 
by  the  five  children  of  Charles 

Warren  Fairbanks  and  it  is  believed  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  by  Dr.  Burgess 
that  Warren  Fairbanks  held  but  a  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  field  of 
one-fifth  interest.  Nevertheless,  he  English  of  Union  college,  Schenec- 
had  taken  active  control  of  the  news-  tady.  He  discussed  “Writing  as  a 
paper  and  his  day  at  the  office  fre-  Fine  Art  or  as  a  Business.” 
quently  was  12  hours  long.  Writing  for  the  newspaper  is  an 

Survivors  are  the  widow,  Mrs.  art  which  depends  chiefly  upon  one’s 
Ethel  Cassidy  Fairbanks;  two  daugh-  ability  to  write  concisely  on  facts 
ters,  Mrs.  Frederick  Poole,  Jr.,  of  which  he  understands  well,  thinks 
Chicago  and  the  Countess  Ruggero  Dr.  Johnson.  A  competent  writer  of 
Visconte  di  Modrone  of  Milan,  Italy,  a  English  can  learn  the  special  flavor 
sister,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Causey  of  Ve-  required  by  news  articles  after  a 
vay,  Ind.,  and  three  brothers.  Rich-  brief  experience  in  actual  news  work, 
ard  Fairbanks  of  Indianapolis,  Fred  he  holds.  One  who  doesn’t  have  the 
Fairbanks  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  faculty  of  expressing  concisely  the 
and  Robert  Fairbanks  of  Los  Angeles,  ideas  he  wishes  to  covey  will  never 
Calif.  A  nephew,  Richard  Fairbanks,  be  a  good  reporter  no  matter  how 
member  of  Jr.,  has  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  many  tricks  he  may  learn  from  the 
nd  the  Phi  the  News  for  several  years.  journalism  professors,  he  said. 


Gamma  Delta  fraternity.  In  Indi- 
anapolis  he  was  a  member  of  the 
University,  Indianapolis  Athletic 
Club,  Woodstock  Country  Club  and 
the  Indianapolis  Country  Club.  He 
also  was  a  member  of  ^e  following 
clubs.  University  Racquet, 
Cantury,  Onuentsia,  Casino  and  the 
Saddle  and  Cycle  Club. 

enlisted  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
^  captain  of 

volunteers. 

Tributes  from  governmental,  civic 
business  leaders  in  Indiana  and 
Indianapolis  flooded  the  News  office 
soon  after  his  death  became  known. 
The  newspaper  itself  said,  in  part; 

“His  associates  were  deeply  im- 
pressed  by  his  readiness  in  confer- 
by  his  aptitude  for  an 

involved  situation  non-essentials 
and  reducing  it  to  its  essence  and  by 

Warren  C.  Fairbanki  unerring  financial  judg¬ 

ment. 

fdirs  until  a  week  ago,  had  gone  to  “He  was  actuated  on  many  occa- 
ike  Wawasee  in  Northern  Indiana  sions  by  charitable  impulses  which 
;  a  brief  vacation.  He  became  ill  he  sought  to  conceal.  Many  who 

ere  and  returned  to  Indianapolis,  served  him  can  testify  that  he  always 

Mr.  Fairbanks  had  been  president  had  time  to  advise  his  employes 

:  the  Indianapolis  News  Publishing  who  found  themselves  in  ill- 

.  and  publisher  of  the  News  since  ness  or  other  difficulties  and  that 


61  local  campaigns 
for  60  cents 


1.  Air  Conditioning 

2.  Bank  Advertising 

3.  Beauty  Shops 

4.  Beer 

5.  Business  Schools 

6.  Coffee 

7.  Corsets 

8.  Dress  Shops 

9.  Flowers 

10.  Furnaces  and  Heating 

11.  Furs,  Silver,  Antiques  and 

Rug  Storage 

12.  Department  Stores 

13.  Newspaper  Advertising 

Copy 

14.  Fur  Storage 

15.  Ice  Cream 

16.  Laundry 

17.  How  Long  Should  a  Cam* 

paign  Run? 

18.  Men’s  Wear 

19.  Women’s  Hosiery 

20.  Jewelry  Stores 

21.  Should  Salesmen  Be  Copy 

Writers? 

22.  Coal  Advertising 

23.  Mortuaries 

24.  Cosmetic  Advertising 

25.  Simplified  Headline  Writ* 

ing 

26.  Research  Department  Can 

Be  Made  to  Pay 

27.  Should  Local  Dairies 

Advertise? 

28.  How  to  Sell  Long  Sched* 

ules 

29.  Juvenile  Shoes 

30.  Book  Stores 

31.  Death  Rate  of  Advertisers 

Too  High 

32.  Cheese 

33.  More  About  Writer*Sales- 

men 


34.  Business  Cycles 

35.  Local  Advertising  Tools 

36.  Men’s  Shoes 

37.  More  About  Newspaper 

Copy  Writing 

38.  Fish 

39.  Experimental  Plan  for 

Loral  and  National  De* 
partments 

40.  Wood,  Coke,  Oil,  Gas  and 

Coal 

41.  Used  Cars 

42.  Inexpensive  Furniture 

43.  Retail  Experiments  Pro* 

duced  Two  National  Ac* 
counts 

44.  Christmas  Advertising 

45.  Copy  Testing 

46.  Who  Sells  National  Adver* 

tising  for  Newspapers? 

47.  Three  New  Year’s  Resolu* 

tions 

48.  Increased  Linage  from  In* 

dependent  Grocers 

49.  Men’s  Shirts 

50.  Retail  Clinics 

51.  Headline  Problems 

52.  Current  Used  Car  Problem 

53.  Paint,  Varnish  and  Wall 

Paper 

54.  “Mother,  Here  Comes  the 

Milk  Man’’ 

55.  Women’s  Shoes 

56.  Gift  Shops 

57.  Death  Rate  of  Local  Ad* 

vertisers 

58.  Simple  Method  for  Start* 
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One  sure  way  to  get 
linage  —  sell  retailers 


Since  January,  1937,  hundreds  of  solicitors  have  sold  campaigns 
built  on  the  column  “How  Newspaper  Advertising  Works”  by  Frank 
E.  Fehlman,  which  aiq)ears  weekly  in  EIditor  &  Publisher.  Because 
of  constant  requests  for  these  articles,  we  have  published  the  first 
61  articles  and  are  offering  them  at  practically  cost—  60c  for  sii^le 
copies,  50c  for  five  copies  or  more.  Many  lepers  are  distributing 
complimentary  copies  to  their  larger  advertisers  and  to  new  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  have  sold  from  these  articles.  Every  retail  sales¬ 
man,  every  national  salesman  will  find  these  61  case  histories  a 
gold  mine  of  useful  information.  Shipped  postage  paid.  Forward 
your  order  today.  Here  is  one  sure  way  to  get  linage — sell  retailers. 
This  book  tells  how. 


Because  It  was  the  flrst  dotnes- 
tir  drr  mat  made  .  .  .  and  it 
.has  continued  to  be  first  in 
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DAnATxro  Hughes  flight.  While  Hughes  was  in 

XlOUXlUil  X\“ll“Wo  Alaska.  Science  Service  claims  it  told 

I  -  the  story  of  first  use  of  the  robot  navi- 

^VlXh  gation  computer,  a  secret  army  device 

which  had  never  before  been  used  in 

Tribune-News  “  . 

Baseball  Review  by  NEA  Advertiser  Teste  N.  I. 

and  Football  Predictions  "Fair  Sales  Bill" 

by  United  Feature  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  July  27-  Litiga- 

'  tion  to  test  a  recently  enacted  state 

By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  JR.  law  prohibiting  advertisement,  sale 

Bill  Holman,  creator  of  ‘‘Smokey  f 

stover”  this  week  renewed  his  con-  ^ise  at  less  than  cost  was  init.ated 

^ract  with  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  here  Monday,  when  the  New  Je^y 
traci  ^xn  xiie  V.  Retail  Grocers’  Association  filed  a 

York  News  Syn  .  -—sent  complaint  in  Hackensack  District 

terms  were  no  °  ^  tp-m  tTourt  charging  Packard-Bamberger 

contract  was  described  as  a  long-term  ^ 

^Holman,  a  Hoosier  by  bi^  Assemblyman  Law- 

s=n«H  Ellis,  Camden  County  Rapub- 

,  c„s  V _ _  lican,  the  measure,  known  as  the 

1935.  His  charac  ers  were  p  j  "Fair  Sales  Bill,”  was  passed  by  the 

to  readers  of  Ae  So  nr  ay  g  Legislature  late  in  May  under 

Post,  Liberty,  Judge,  an  ,  ^,.”1  pressure  from  a  boisterous  lobby  of 
can  Boy.  Previous  to  a  e  i  y  grocers.  It  was  vetoed  by 

outs  and  starts  cartoons  for  a  mid-  Governor  Moore  on  the  ground  it 
western  d^ily-  Smee  e  ,  °  would  increase  living  costs  for  con- 
Smokey,  three  years  ago,  ^  o  sumers  unable  at  this  time  to  with- 

has  become  one  of  the  coun  ry  s  ea  -  additional  burdens.  In  an  un- 

ing  cartoonists  with  a  o  owing  in  move,  and  despite  wide- 

England,  France  and  Aus  a  la.  spread  press  commendation  of  Moore’s 

The  mysterious  Foo,  w  ic  o  veto,  the  Legislature  reaassed  the 


man  introduced  in  his  stnp  some  parly  this 

time  ago,  is  worth  its  weig  t  in  an  ^lonth.  Although  sought  principally 
mail,  the  syndic^e  reports.  by  independent  grocers  seeking  to 

than  .5M  Foo  Clubs  have  curb  “loss  leader”  competition,  the 

started  in  America  and  Emope.  ac  nieasure  is  so  drafted  as  to  affect  all 
week  brings  more  than  50  Foo  jing  ets  merchandise.  The  law  specifies  a 
from  readers.  Holman  s  fans  are  far  each  violation. 


veto,  the  Legislature  repassed  the 


mostly  high  school  and  college  stu-  Hackensack  store  openly  vio- 

Ibted  the  Ellis  Act  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  test  case  of  the  meas 
Football  Feature  ^re.  In  several  full  page  advertise- 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  this  ments  published  in  the  Hackensack 
week  issued  preliminary  announce-  Bergen  Evening  Record,  the  store  at- 
ments  of  its  annual  football  feature,  tacked  the  law  as  of  questionable 
Paul  B.  Williamson’s  Scientific  Foot-  constitutionality,  unfair  to  consum- 
ball  Ratings  and  Predictions.  Con-  ers  and  termed  it  the  “most  perni- 
sisting  of  two  releases  a  week,  the  cious  law  ever  passed  in  New  Jer- 
Williamson  feature  starts  with  the  sey.”  Its  deliberate  violation  was 
early  college  games  in  September  and  also  explained  in  store  window  dis¬ 
continues  through  the  New  Year’s  plays,  which  contained  many  copies 
Day  games.  of  newspaper  editorials  from  all  sec- 

The  Williamson  ratings  and  pre-  t^ons  of  the  state  condemning  the 
dictions  are  a  statistical  summary  of  measure, 
college  football,  last  year  covering  »  r.  "it 

649  colleges  in  2,852  games.  Its  first  Lytle  bUCCeeClS  LGG 


release  each  week,  appearing  on  Tues¬ 
day,  assigns  each  team  a  rating  on 
the  basis  of  its  games  to  date.  The 


For  AP  in  Honolulu 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 


second  release,  on  Thursday,  uses  the  Associated  Press,  announced 
these  ratings  to  predict  the  outcome  July  the  appointment,  effective 
of  the  games  to  be  played  the  follow-  immediately,  of  Hugh  W.  Lytle  as 
ing  week-end.  correspondent  at  Honolulu.  Lytle 

The  Williamson  ratings  received  succeeds  Clark  Lee,  who  will  be 
recognition  this  year  by  their  inclu-  transferred  to  the  New  York  bureau 
Sion  in  the  1938  World  Almanac  rank-  the  AP  and  re-assigned  from 
ing  of  the  country’s  leading  teams.  there. 

Lytle,  a  native  of  Illinois,  has  been 

BasebaU  Series 

IN  A  FIVE-PART  series,  “Changing  University  of  California 

Baseball,”  Harry  Grayson,  sports  Sacramento  Star, 

editor  of  NEA  Service,  is  writing  on  Sacramento  Bee,  San  Francisco  News, 
the  transformation  of  America’s  na-  Sacramento  Union  before  joining 


tional  game.  Grayson  has  obtained  the  San  Francisco  bureau. 

i^eTr-Erw^^^  BOLIVIA  GAGS  PRESS 

er.  Big  Ed  Walsh,  Ray  Schalk,  and  Bolivian  Congress  which  has 

Steve  O’NeUl-and  headliners  and  big  f  »  oon- 

league  managers  of  today-Connie  stitutional  convention  r^ently  ^ed 
Mack,  Bucky  Harris,  Pie  Traynor  and  j  which  will  enable  the  Presi- 
Joe  Cronin.  He  tells  of  the  game  as  it  suppress  Rightest 

was  before  the  main  idea  became  belt-  The  law  consists  of  a 


Horn  Replies  to 
Smith  Proposals 

continued  jrom  page  5 

nor  what  of  value  to  the  advertiser 
would  be  gained  by  such  minute  seg¬ 
regations,  even  if  they  could  be  made. 
Possibly  Mr.  Smith  has  in  mind  only 
those  few  city  zones  which  contain 
other  municipalities;  but  this  is  al¬ 
ready  provided  for  to  a  certain  extent. 
That  is,  if  there  is  a  member  paper  in 
such  included  municipality,  the  papers 
published  in  the  city  whose  city  zone 
includes  the  lesser  municipality  must, 
on  request  of  the  small  town  papier, 
break  down  its  circulation  in  that 
municipality  on  a  net  piaid  basis. 

Let  Space  Buyers  Object 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Smith  believes 
that  ABC  repiorts  are  losing  standing 
with  space-buyers  because  the  reports 
do  not  cover  the  above  subjects.  As 
I  have  said,  the  reports  do  cover  the 
points;  assuming,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  the  reports  are 
not  adequate,  Mr.  Smith  is  sound  in 
basing  his  criticism  on  the  desires  of 
the  spiace-buyer.  But  if  the  latter  is 
not  satisfied  he  should  be  the  one  to 
voice  the  criticism  and  the  demand 
for  improvement.  The  space-buyers 
are  ably  represented  on  the  rule-mak¬ 
ing  body,  the  board  of  directors.  On 
none  of  the  topics  mentioned  has  any 
propxisal  for  change  in  current  Bureau 
reports  been  made.  They  would  have 
prompt  consideration  if  made.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  statement  is 
somewhat  mystifying  that  Bureau  re¬ 
ports  are  losing  standing  with  space- 
buyers  because  of  alleged  defects 
which  the  space-buyers  themselves 
have  not  jiointed  out. 

Perhaps  a  word  might  be  clarifying 
as  to  how  ABC  repiorts  have  devel- 
opied  and  as  to  the  policy  which  the 
board  of  directors  has  always  followed 
in  determining  what  information  shall 
be  required  of  publishers.  First  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  information 
which  all  space-buyers  want;  second 
attention  to  refinements  which  a  large 
majority  of  space-buyers  desire. 

The  space-buyers  on  the  board  have 
always  given  judicial  consideration 
to  publisher  members  by  refusing  to 
require  information  which  would  be 
useful  to  only  a  few  or  which  would 
be  inordinately  expiensive  to  publish¬ 
ers  to  supply.  Often  publisher  mem¬ 
bers  projjose  analyses  which  they  con¬ 
sider  impiortant  and  which  they  can 
easily  make  but  which  the  majority  of 
their  fellow  publishers  could  not  make 
except  at  great  exp>ense.  The  spiace- 
buyer  majority  on  the  board  has  al¬ 
ways  been  conservative  on  such  pro¬ 
posals  and  has  acted  as  a  protector  of 
publishers’  interests  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  progress  in  adding  in¬ 
formation  to  the  repiorts  which 
has  become  essential  to  intelligent 
buying. 

The  impiortance  of  the  cost  of  ob¬ 
taining  circulation  has  often  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  always  with  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  has,  of  itself,  no  signifi¬ 
cance.  High  salaried  men  may  be 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  most 


effective  circulation  but  high  salaries 
do  not  necessarily  mean  effective  cir- 
culation.  Great  advertising  expend!- 
tures  to  influence  voluntary  subscrip, 
tions  may  obtain  fine  leadership,  but 
Ais  is  an  expiensive  way  of  obtaining 

Selling  by  personal  solicitation  a 
particularly  impiortant  executive  on 
the  benefit  to  him  of  his  becoming  a 
regular  reader  of  the  paper  creates 
great  value  to  the  advertiser,  but  is 
very  expensive  to  the  publisher.  In 
short,  there  are  so  many  conflicting 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
mere  cost  of  getting  circulation  that 
the  study  has  always  resulted  in 
pinning  faith  to  knowledge  of  two 
factors,  namely  what  the  subscriber 
pays  and  the  methods  used  in  getting 
him  to  pay  it. 

■ 

Heartbroken  Mother 
Lauds  Press  Ethics 

Newspapiers  have  a  conscience, 
despite  criticism  to  the  contrary 
Close  adherence  to  journalistic  ethics 
in  avoiding  unnecessary  pain  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public,  brings  its  reward 
at  some  time  or  other  to  a  newspaper 
as  was  evidenced  recently  by  a  letter 
received  by  the  editor  of  a  midwesterr. 
daily. 

“Dear  Sir,”  it  ran,  “I  just  want  to 
utter  a  word  of  appreciation  on  bdiai: 
of  your  newspaper. 

“On  July  7  my  daughter  was  on  he: 
way  home  from  work,  when  a  mar. 
pointed  a  gun  at  her,  made  her  ge: 
into  his  car,  robbed  her  of  her  firs: 
pay  in  many  months  and  also  at¬ 
tacked  her. 

“She  is  a  good  Christian  girl,  she 

belongs  to  the . church.  She 

would  not  have  been  working  nights 
but  it  was  all  she  could  find,  and  we 
are  a  family  of  very  meager  mea.ns 
we  have  no  car  or  we  would  have 
called  for  her. 

Innocent  Victim  of  Headline 

“She  graduated  from  high  schoc. 
took  a  commercial  course,  had  gx 
marks  in  school  but  was  unable  t; 
find  that  kind  of  work. 

“The  .  (a  rival  eifterne* 

piapier  was  mentioned  by  name)  i 
publish  her  name  and  address  and  e: 
now  does  not  care  to  live  any  mo:t 
thinking  everyone  is  against  her.  T» 
of  her  friends  that  she  always  wer 
out  with,  stay  away. 

“I  agcun  want  to  thank  you  : 
withholding  her  name  and  may  Gi-: 
bless  you  all. 

“A  Heartbroken  Mother." 

Both  opipiosition  papiers  in  the  ci:' 
where  the  attack  occurred  have  ma:i 
it  a  piolicy  to  withhold  names  in  su.i 
cases  as  the  above  mentioned. 

TO  ASSIST  WALTMAN 

Appointment  of  Wells  Church,  f« 
mer  newspiapierman  and  radio  o\ 
cutive,  as  assistant  to  Franklyn  Wa 
man,  who  recently  assumed  the 
sition  as  director  of  publicity  for 


Republican  National  Committee,  * 


announced  July  19  in  Washington 
Chairman  John  Hamilton.  Chu: 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  rac 
activities. 


ing  the  ball  out  of  the  lot.  ’  that 

the  new  law  will  remam  m  force 

T _ 1 _ 1  imtil  Article  IV  of  the  constitution  is 

“TjDTiur'Tiur’  >.  amended.  The  original  Article  IV  was 

BRINGING  UP  FATHER,  King  passed  in  1880  and  proclaimed  that 
Features  comic,  will  appear  in  the  everyone  shall  have  the  right  to 
Sunday  editions  of  the  Reykjavik  publish  his  thoughts  without  prior 
(Iceland)  Vikubludid  Vikan.  The  censorship.” 
continuity  will  be  translated  into  ■ 

Icelandic.  APPOINTS  "SPECIAL" 

C  •  D  1  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 


Science  Beat 


has  appointed  Tenney,  Woodward  & 


S(^IENCE  SERVICE  claims  a  two-  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  spe- 
day  beat  in  connection  with  the  cial  representative  effective  August  1. 


•  OST  reading  matter  takes  one  into  the  other 
fellow  s  world;  whereas  Craigisms,  the  B-day-a-week 
feature  by  Alden  Craig,  helpfully  deals  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  I  MYSELF. 

Your  readers  will  quickly  confirm  the  practical 
value  of  this  brain  fertilizer  material. 

Will  gladly  send  manuscripts  for  your  consideration. 

THE  INSPIRATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

KEW  GARDENS.  N.  Y. 
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HOW 


r  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  en  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  In 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


mounted  them  face  down  on  a  piece  Seattle  P-I  Marks 

of  cardboard.  These  cards  were  pasted  tyr.i  jt 
on  the  cardboard  in  six  rows  with  /otll  AnillVerSary 
celanese  tape.  We  called  this  contest  Featuring  a  front  page  letter  from 
the  ‘  Game  of  Contract,”  the  idea  being  President  Roosevelt  to  Publisher  John 
that  each  man,  as  he  sold  a  new  con-  Boettiger  addressed  “Dear  John,” 


tract,  would  cut  off  one  of  these  cards. 


Post-Intelligencer 


turn  it  face  up,  and  upon  it  would  July  24  issued  its  75th  anniversary 
write  his  name  and  the  name  of  the  issue,  which  ran  124  pages,  including 
contract.  regular  Sunday  sections  and  three 

“To  be  eligible  for  the  prize  money  special  12-page  sections, 
which  was  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  The  letter  from  President  Roose- 


of  the  year,  it  was  necessary  that  a  velt  declared:  “Now,  and  always,  a 


44  New  Accounts — 75,000  Lines  of  New  Business 
Developed  by  Portsmouth  (O.)  Times 


free  press  will  have  its  mission  in  a 
democracy.  It  is  an  absolute  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  maintenance  of  our  free 


No.  76.  44  New  Accounts— 75,000  Lines  of  New  Business  its  mission  in  a 

^  rk  1  m  t  hand.  If  all  of  the  cards  were  democracy.  It  is  an  absolute  essen- 

Developed  by  Portsmouth  (O.)  Tunes  then  the  two  men  holding  the  tial  in  the  maintenance  of  our  free 

from  time  to  time,  this  column  advertised  merdiandise,  it  has  been  best  poker  hand  from  the  cards  he  institutions. 

receives  some  rather  interesting  let-  a  prime  factor  in  the  Times  being  drew  won,  the  high  hand  winning  a  “in  the  hope  that  the  Post-Intelli- 

ters  from  publishers  who  are  building  able  to  sell  local  grocers  on  the  use  ’  $10  first  prize  and  the  low  hand  a  $5 ,  gencer  will,  as  the  years  come  and 

case  histories  of  their  own.  One  of  of  more  newspaper  space.  Thirty-two  second  prize  (these  prizes  awarded  in  go,  maintain  those  ideals  of  truth  and 


case  histories  of  their  own.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  reports, 
dated  June  23.  1938,  follows: 


new  local  food  accounts,  using  64,337  addition  to  a  monthly  bonus  given  on  justice,  which  have  been  exemplified 


lines  of  local  advertising  copy,  have  new  contracts). 


“Advertisers  buy  newspaper  space  been  obtained.  Quota  Filled  in  Va  Time 

to  sell  their  products,  and  the  more  “A  ‘Food  News  Bulletin’  is  issued  of  June  10  we  had  sold  the  year’s 

their  ads  produce  iri  sales,  the  more  the  middle  of  every  week  to  every  quota  of  53  new  contracts  and  are  now 
inclined  they  are  going  to  be  to  buy  grocery  outlet  in  Portsmouth  and  starting  on  our  second  contest,  two 
more  space.  mailed  to  manufacturers  and  distrib-  new  contracts  having  been  removed 

"With  this  point  in  mind,  the  Ports-  utors,  apprising  them  of  what  prod-  from  the  second  board. 
wnith  Times  developed  a  novel  ucts  are  to  be  advertised  that  week.  “Before  we  make  a  contact  with  a 
method  of  attempting  to  prove  of  extra  In  addition,  the  Tunes  advertising  de—  new  prospect  we  prepare  a  series  of 
service  to  the  national— and  local— ad-  partment  office  displays  prominently  gf  igagf  gix  ads  for  him  and  present 
vertiser.  It  figured  a  little  additional  a  small  blackboard  containing  the  them  in  a  black  folder  which  we  per- 
effort  on  its  part  to  see  that  the  ad-  names  of  the  current  week’s  featured  sonalize  by  inscribing  the  name  of  the 


by  our  best  newspapers,  I  send  hearty 
congratulations  and  cordial  greetings. 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 
“FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT.” 

For  two  weeks  before  the  issue,  the 
Post-Intelligencer  daily  carried  a 
special  cartoon  by  its  nationally 
known  cartoonists  saluting  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition. 


vertiser.  It  figured  a  little  additional 
rfort  on  its  part  to  see  that  the  ad¬ 


vertiser  got  a  little  more  than  he  paid  products  as  a  reminder  to  each  news¬ 
ier  would  be  of  mutual  benefit.  paper  space  salesman  as  to  which  na- 

“After  nccurly  five  months  of  experi-  tionally  advertised  items  he  should 
ence,  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Times  push  for  tie-ups  in  local  store  ads. 


them  in  a  black  folder  which  we  per-  BOOKSELLER  lAILED 

sonalize  by  inscribing  the  n^e  of  the  John  Currid,  a  Dublin  bookseller, 
prospect  in  white  ink.  Having  some-  ^as  sentenced  to  six  months’  impri- 


believes  the  method  is  a  tremendous 
success  from  every  point  of  view.  It 


.  -  ,  ,  i - r - -  - -  -  -  - o  -  -  wao  OXA  iltv/iiUAo 

I»per  space  salesman  as  to  which  na-  thing  to  show  the  prospect  is  indeed  sonment,  in  the  Police  Court  July  14, 
tionally  advertis^  iterns  he  should  a  great  help  in  selling  him.  on  charges  under  the  Censorship  of 

push  for  tie-ups  in  local  store  ads.  “We’d  like  to  tell  you  of  just  one  Publications  Act  and  the  Indecent 

Scratching  th*  Surface  instance  that  developed  in  connection  Advertisements  Act,  following  the  dis- 

“The  Times  believes  it  has  just  be-  with  this  contest.  For  the  past  six  covery  in  his  shop  of  copies  of  Look, 


iT  T-  sun  to  scratch  the  surface  in  possi-  years  but  one  of  nine  local  bakers  has  Real  Screen  Fun,  Weird  Tales,  Frozen 

Last  October,  the  Tunes  built  wo  jjjjjjjgg  f^j.  developing  additional  lin-  been  advertising,  and  their  business  Beauty,  and  other  imported  magazines, 
sets  of  attractivelj^ painted  wooden  through  this  type  of  co-operation  had  been  steadily  dwindling,  going  to  An  informer  swore  that  Currid 


display  racks,  each  containing  six  manufacturer, 

small  shelves.  One  set  was  designed  _ *1,.,  n 


out  of  town  bakers  who  were  coming  charged  him  5/-  for  a  periodical  which 


U  shelves,  une  set  was  aesi^ea  “por  example,  the  Calco  Chemical  into  the  market.  One  evening  we  had  cost  20  cents  in  New  York.  The  ac- 
groceries,  the  other  for  drug  of  New  York,  manufac-  a  meeting  of  the  local  bakers  in  our  cused,  admitting  that  he  imported 


Display  and  Ad  Tia-up  had  adver 

"Members  of  the  advertising  staff  newspaper, 


turer  of  Little  Duchess  Bluing,  never  conference  room,  and  at  that  time  we  3,000  such  magazines  a  month,  main- 
had  advertised  its  product  in  any  presented  a  series  of  ads  that  we  had  tained  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
newspaper.  One  of  its  executives  written  for  each  baker  based  on  the  with  them. 


approached  the  chief  grocers  and  learned  about  the  Times’  ‘Point  of  that  836  people  who  live  in 

druggists  in  the  city  with  the  proposi-  Sale  Co-operation’  plan,  and  decided  Portsmouth  depend  on  the  salaries 
lion  that  their  co-operation  would  to  give  it  a  trial.  A  small  sum  was  paid  by  local  bakers,  and  that  consum- 
mean  more  sales — and  more  net  profit  appropriated  to  make  an  engraving  iu  calling  in  grocery  orders  should 
—for  themselves  as  well  as  being  of  and  a  trial  schedule  of  four  ads  was  specify  bread  by  brand  name  rather 
ultimate  value  to  the  Times  in  the  begim.  The  experiment  met  with  such  than  just  asking  for  bread. 

(Mssibility  of  increased  advertising  tremendous  success  in  Portsmouth  Local  Bakery  Ads 

lu^ge.  alone,  that  the  Calco  Company  placed  “^s  ^  result  of  this  meeting  our 


Agreements  were  made  with  24  a  nine-week  schedule  in  50  Ohio  salesmen  went  out  the  next  day  with 
food  outlets  and  11  druggists  to  place  newspapers  which  began  February  16.  these  campaigns  and  signed  up  eight 
these  displays  in  their  stores  contin-  The  entire  Ohio  Select  List  of  48  new  contracts,  and  the  one  baker  who 


[A; 


uously  to  attract  purchasers  to  prod-  newspapers  is  being  used,  plus  one 


ucts  nationally  advertised  in 


Tunes.  Each  Monday  a  contact  man  land. 


paper  in  Cincinnati  and  one  in  Cleve- 


from  the  newly-created  merchandis¬ 
ing  department  goes  to  each  of  thi 


“The  point  is  that  here  was  a  manu¬ 
facturer  that  never  knew  the  results 


outlets  and  arranges  the  display  of  he  could  obtain  from  newspaper  ad- 


was  advertising  increased  his  number 
of  weekly  insertions  to  include  an  ad 
similar  to  the  series  we  had  sold  the 
other  eight. 

“These,  Mr.  Fehlman,  are  the  stories 
of  our  activities  at  Portsmouth  and  we 


the  products  that  are  to  be  advertised  vertising.  When  he  discovered  the  «,ni  certainlv  be  hiehlv  anoreciative 
week.  success  his  trial  in  Portsmouth  was  of  any  s^S^ti^ns  yo7havrto 

During  the  week  the  products  are  accorded,  he  immediately  was  ‘sold’  “'Ttttt:'  Tfcrf^TiOtTrujr/^TTmTT  rriTTurTTir* 


■'Vi 


THE  PORSTMOUTH  TIMES, 


idvertised  nationally  in  the  Times,  the  idea  of  newspaper  advertising  as  “c.  G.  Linham,  Advertising  Manager.” 
That  ‘plug’  for  the  product,  plus  the  a  means  to  increase  the  sales  of  his  One  of  the '  most  significant  para- 
Mtractive  display,  has  resulted  in  a  product.  graphs  in  this  interesting  report  is 

Phenomental  increase  m  sales  for  vir-  “Grocers  and  druggists  co-operat-  this:  “With  this  thought  in  mind,  our 
l™ly  all  of  the  products  advertised,  ing  with  the  displays  remark  enthusi-  advertising  salesmen  have  decided 
“The  stores  co-operating  with  the  astically,  week  after  week,  of  the  that  as  we  are  slipping  into  the  re¬ 
displays,  the  manufacturers  who  ad-  many  customers  who  ask  for  products  cession  pit,  we  will  build  our  ladder 
vertise  their  products  thus,  and  the  by  brand  name,  solely  as  a  result  of  as  go  down.  This,  we  believe  will 
Times  all  are  highly  pleased  with  the  the  double  tie-up— the  newspaper  ads  enable  us  to  start  right  back  out  as 
results  of  the  experiment  and  con-  and  the  store  display.  soon  as  we  have  hit  the  bottom  and 

a  er  it  now  as  an  established  method  Securing  Small  Contracts  will  place  us  in  a  position  to  go  for- 

\  number  of  other  newspapers  we  have  ward  to  make  up  for  lost  time.” 

Mwspapers  have  begun  similar  plans  so^alled  recession.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  every 

eport  similar  success.  seems  at  the  moment  we  do  not  executive  who  happens  to  read  this 

^  44  New  Accounts  know  how  deep  the  pit  into  which  we  article  to  call  a  staff  meeting  and  see 

‘The  Times  has  developed  to  date  are  falling  will  be.  With  this  thought  ‘I  a  similar  plan  cannot  be  set  up  in 
23  new  national  food  accounts  and  21  in  mind  our  advertising  salesmen  have  his  own  market. 

*rew  national  drug  accounts,  whose  decided  that  as  we  are  slipping  into.  ■ 

^tal  space  has  amounted  to  well  over  this  pit  we  will  build  our  ladder  as  we  MIAMI  ACCOUNT 

75,000  lines  of  advertising.  Still  an-  go  down.  This  we  believe  will  enable  Miami  Fla.  Julv  22 _ Miami’s  ad- 


75  ,000  lines  of  advertising.  Still  an 


Miami,  Fla.,  July  22 — Miami’s  ad- 


^ Other  feature  that  has  helped  in  the  us  to  start  right  back  out  as  soon  as  visory  board,' composed  of  non-paid 
cess  of  the  promotion  is  the  Times’  we  have  hit  the  bottom  and  will  place  citizen  members,  were  to  receive  bids 
tern  of  obteuning  tie-ups  in  local  us  in  a  position  to  go  forward  and  for  the  city’s  advertising  contract  July 


>cer>-  and  drug  store  copy.  Since  make  up  for  lost  time, 
tober  the  newspaper  has  procured  “On  February  1  w( 


29.  The  appropriation  last  year 
Wober  the  newspaper  has  procured  “On  February  1  we  established  a  amounted  to  $85,000  and  was  handled 

2,089  tie-ups  on  nationally-advertised  quota  of  53  small  contracts  for  the  by  Graydon  E.  Bevis,  Miami  agency, 

^oducts  in  the  various  stores’  own  remaining  11  months  of  1938.  To  The  city  commi.ssion  this  week  award- 

create  enthusiasm  and  give  an  incen-  ed  the  city’s  $36,000  publicity  contract 

While  the  whole  setup  deals  pri-  tive  we  purchased  a  deck  of  ordinary  to  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates,  New 
®3rily  with  and  features  nationally-  playing  cards,  shuffled  them  and  York. 


Z  Lots  of  Readers 
L  Noticed— 

C  that  they  could  read  paragraphs 

Cat  a  glance  where  labored  eye- 
strain  had  once  been  the  rule. 

C  Their  talk  produced  more 
readers  and  more  talk — in  fact, 

Ca  public  state  of  mind  that  was 
reflected  in  advertising  income. 

C  Readers  never  hear  about  such 
things  as  dry  mats,  but  Certified 

Cgot  a  lot  of  anonymous  credit, 
just  the  same. 

C  For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
^  Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  5.  A. 

r  CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPDRATIDN 

M  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
J  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


,  .  .  ■^dfretibeti  .  .  .  -^direttbina  -Qaenciei  .  .  . 


W.  C.  Esty  Creator 
Of  Successful  Ads 
For  Camels 

“Get  a  Lift"  Campaign 
His  Best 

Fortune  Article  Reveals 


livered  en^sse  to  Lux.  With  these  4-A  Central  CoUIlcil 
successes  behind  hun,  only  38  and  _  •  x  "xx 

earning  $85,000  a  year,  Esty  suddenly  AppOlIltS  v^OIXimittOGS 
^ed  of  working  for  somebody  else.  Announcement  of  the  appointment 
bo  ne  quit.  following  committees  of  the 


Esty  is  reported  to  have  had  $100.  —  — A^Ame^ican  Xsso- 
000  m  the  lank  With  wluch  he  opened  Advertising  Agencies  for 

up  large  offices  for  Esty  &  Co.,  and  ^  March  iMci  hac 


started  to  work  “gunning”  for  ac 
coimts,  among  which  was  R.  J.  Rey 


^  •  .>  f  ■’  the  period  expiring  McU-ch,  1939,  has 

g^mng  or  ac-  made  by  Homer  Havermale, 


chairman  of  the  Central  Council  and 


nolds’  Tobacco  Company,  for  about  20  ^^e-president  in  charge  of  the  Chi- 
years  an  N.  W.  Ayer  client.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Reads  Abnormal  Psychology  Media  committee:  H.  R.  Van  Gun- 


In  an  article  on  Camel  cigarettes.  Reads  Abnormal  Psychology  Media  committee:  H.  R.  Van  Gun- 

called  $5<,(^,0(W  Worth  of  Vmizz  “BiU  Esty  has  always  been  regarded  ten.  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  chair- 
and  Whoozle,  in  its  August  issue,  by  his  advertising  associates  as  a  queer  man;  George  Pearson,  J.  Walter 

tune  magazine  devotes  considerable  g^y  jjg  ^  l^jg  library  on  abnormal  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  magazines; 
space  to  treatment  of  William  Cole  psychology,  criminology,  and  sex,  and  E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chi- 
Esty,  president  of  Esty  &  Ca,  New  used  to  hang  around  prisons  and  cago,  agricultural  press;  G.  Victor 
York  advertising  agency,  who  has  insane  asylums  because,  he  said,  ‘the  Lowrie,  McCann-Erickscn,  Inc.,  Chi- 
been  res{»nsible  for  the  Camel  ad-  ^gg^  ^^y  understand  the  mass  mind  cago,  newspapers;  Albert  Kircher,  Al- 
vertising  in  recent  years.  is  to  see  it  at  its  worst.’  Years  ago  bert  Kircher  Co.,  Chicago,  business 


Among  Advertising 
Folk 

continued  from  page  10 

tions  nationally.  Previously,  he  had 
been  assistant  sales  manager. 

John  W.  Hucthins  and  Emerson  J. 
PoAG  have  been  named  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  sales  managers  of  the  Dodge 
division,  Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  in  a 
series  of  changes  announced  last 
week.  Poag  for  five  years  has  been 
director  of  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  post  he  still  continues. 
Donald  T.  Stanton  has  been  appointed 
director  of  sales  of  Dodge. 

Harry  Winsten  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  Kelly,  Nason  & 
Winsten,  Inc.,  to  join  Lennen  &  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Inc.,  effective  Aug.  15.  He  has 


Mr.  Elsty  is  credited  in  the  article  j^g  ^jggd  to  go  to  Coney  Island,  where  papers;  R.  W.  Metzgar,  Ruthraff  &  ell,  Inc.,  effective  Aug.  15.  He  has 
with  ^ing  creator  of  the  following  j^g  .,^ould  persuade  the  barker  to  step  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  radio  facilities;  been  connected  with  the  account  of 
advertising  slogans  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  down  and  let  him  deliver  the  spiel,  Stuart  Sherman,  Benton  &  Bowles-  the  Jacob  Ruppert  Brewery  which 
Tobacco  Company  with  the  accompa-  prove  to  himself  that  he  could  Chicago,  Inc.,  screen;  and  Otto  R.  will  be  handled  by  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 


nying  results  in  cigarette  sales:  Jime,  harangue  a  strange  crowd  into  doing  Stadelman,  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  from  Sept.  1. 
1933,  Camek  Never  (^t  on  Your  his  bidding.  But  long  before  he  devel-  Inc.,  Chicago,  outdoor.  Paul  Roman  h 

Nerves,’  backed  by  testimonials  oped  those  adult  preoccupations,  he  Fiscal  Control  committee:  J.  F.  director  of  L.  D. 

celebrities.  In  1934  it  was  Grt  aLi^  had  been  obsessed  by  the  mysteries  of  O’Connor,  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Co.,  pany.  New  York, 

(^at  year  Camel^  at  ^,700,0w,(^  stage  magic;  at  a  prep  school  he  had  Chicago,  chairman.  Membership  com-  Eugene  H.  Gor 

cigarettes,  gained  Ch^erhel^,  heen  known  as  ‘Sardini,  the  Hand-  mittee:  Kennett  Hinks,  J.  Walter  Gardner  Advert 


Paul  Roman  has  resigned  as  art 
director  of  L.  D.  Wertheimer  Com- 


(Ihat  year  camei^  at  ^,<uu,uw,i^  stage  magic;  at  a  prep  school  he  had  Chicago,  chairman.  Membership  com-  Eugene  H.  Gordon  has  joined  the 

cigarettes,  gained  Ch^erhel^,  heen  known  as  ‘Sardini,  the  Hand-  mittee:  Kennett  Hinks,  J.  Walter  Gardner  Advertising  Agency,  St 

14%;  and  Imckies  lost  In  1935  King.’  And  out  of  that  murky  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  chairman.  Louis,  as  account  executive.  Mr. 

it  was:  Athletes  Say  Camels  t  background  came  the  idea  for  his  Research  committee:  L.  E.  Scriven,  Gordon  was  formerly  assistant  ad- 

Get  Your  Wmd.  (Camels,  with  celebrated  ‘It’s  Fun  to  Be  Fooled’  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  vertising  manager  of  Brown  Shoe  Co^ 


Get  Your  Wmd.  (Camels,  with  celebrated  ‘It’s  Fun  to  Be  Fooled’  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  vertising  manager  of  Brown  Shoe  Co^ 
^les  of  36,800,(^,00(),  were  “^ck  in  campaign,  prime  object  which  was  to  Inc.,  Chicago,  chairman.  St.  Louis. 

first  place;  Luckms  in  s^ond  place,  ridicule  Luckies’  pseudo-scientific  ad-  Mechanical  Production  committee:  Keith  Crombie,  formerly  with  Lord 

were  up  1%;  Chesterfields  did  not  vertising  of  its  toasting  process.  Not  R.  E.  White,  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  &  Thomas,  has  joined  the  Wendell  P. 


.  ‘T'  many  words,  of  course.”  Inc.,  Chicago,  chairman.  Radio  PrO' 

In  1936  it  was:  For  D^estions  Fortune  reveals  in  its  article  that  of  duction  committee:  R.  W.  Metzgai 

the  $6.25  Reynolds  gets  for  1,000  cig-  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  chair 
all-time  high  of  44,500,000,000;  Chester-  arettes,  25  cents  goes  for  advertising,  man. 
fields,  10%;  Luckies,  9%.)  In  1937  it  $i.25  goes  for  tobacco  and  the  govern-  ■ 

was:  ‘The  Largest  Selling  Cigarette.’  m^nt  collects  $3  for  stomps,  the  re-  ArT<^nr-v  ‘Ri-rll  T  orrmio 
(Camels  up  2%;  Luckies,  4%,  Chester-  mainder  going  towards  labor,  manu-  ^  ^ 

fields  no  gain.)  And  this  year:  factoring,  etc.,  and  profit.  HoS  4-A  SpOnSOrshiP 


Inc.,  Chicago,  chairman.  Radio  Pro-  Colton  Company,  succeeding  Samuel 
duction  committee:  R.  W.  Metzgar,  Lanham,  formerly  copy  director,  who 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  chair-  has  joined  Donahue  &  Coe  as  an  ac- 
man.  count  executive. 

■  Lynn  Farnol,  until  recently  vice- 

Agency  BaU  League  president  of  Donahue  &  Coe  agency, 

J  'k  ri  1  •  returned  to  United  Artists  stu- 

HaS  4-A  Sponsorship  dios  in  Hollywood  as  advertising  and 

Four  New  York  advertising  agen-  director. 

cies  have  baseball  teams  com^s^  of  Elizabeth  Dempster,  formerl} 

41,-  with  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  has  joined 


fields  no  gain.)  And  this  year:  factoring,  etc.,  and  profit.  Has  4-A  Sponsorship  dios  in  Hollywood  as  advertising  and 

Camels  Agree  With  Me.  nnhlir-itv  dirprtnr 

••r-*..  n-.*  "  Four  New  York  advertising  agen-  , 

Get  a  Lift  the  Best  Hr'riVT/-TT7e  cies  have  baseball  teams  com^s^  of  Elizabeth  Dempster,  formerl} 

Fortune  states:  “Of  these  themes  AGENCIES  MERGE  pmnlovps  whirh  arp  pomnpt^ff  ibu  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  has  joined 

the  one  that  Esty  rates  as  his  master-  L.  D.  Wertheimer  Co.,  and  Buchanan  ^  p  r  c  .  ..  ipao„p  iLe  copy  staff  of  McCann-Erickson. 

piece,  and  the  oL  that  really  marked  &  Co.,  two  New  York  advertising  f  Leicester  H.  Sherrill,  who  was  with 

the  turning  point  in  Camel  sales,  was  agencies,  will  merge  August  1,  it  was  ^  Amorioor.  a  •  r  a^  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom 

the  ‘Get  a  Lift,’  campaign  of  1934.  reported  this  week.  T.  S.  Buchanan  yertisine  A^nctos  an^forT  c^n  do  for  several  years  prior  to  1928  and  who 

Prompted  by  Luckies’  ‘It’s  Toasted’  will  be  president  of  the  new  organ-  CouncU  ^  °  General  Foods  and 

and  ‘Ultraviolet  Ray,’  the  Lift  intro-  ization  known  as  Buchanan  &  Co.,  and  4U„  j  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  since  that 

duced  ‘Scientific  Research’  into  cigar-  E.  D.  Schmerler,  president  of  Wer-  ®  time,  has  rejoined  BBDO  as  account 

ette  advertising.”  The  article  reveals  theimer  Company,  wiU  be  vice-presi-  r  firft*  executive  in  the  New  York  office. 

the  efforts  of  Mr.  Esty  in  searching  for  dent.  Most  of  the  staff  of  Wertheimer  - 

scientific  proof  to  fight  the  popular  Company  is  to  be  absorbed,  Mr.  .  Thomas,  s^ond.  Batten,  Bar-  •  — —  J 

^lemmc  prooi  ro  ngm  me  ^puiar  g  ,  TiiPcdav  with  np  Durstme  &  Osbom,  third;  and  campaigns  and  ACCOUXltS 

belief  that  cigarettes  were  bad  for  one.  ocnmerier  staiea  xuesoay,  wiui  no  ..xi,,,,.  _ _  _ _ _ - 

••A  intense  BiU 

comes  from  a  long  New  England  line  ^jg^  ^  merged  Buchanan  &  Co  also  ^ept.  1  with  15  games  scheduled.  Office  has  appointed  Albert  Frank 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


Of  imnisters,  lai^^rs,  and  professors  ^as  a  Los  Angeles  office, 

Fortune  says.  His  grandfather  and 

father  were  both  college  professors,  ■ 

the  former  of  mathematics  and  as-  CREDIT  LINES  IN  ADS 

tronomy  at  Amherst,  the  latter  of  Woodbury  is  releasing  for  its  facial 


started  May  15  and  will  extend  to  THE  ITALIAN  Tourist  Information 
Sept.  1  with  15  games  scheduled.  Office  has  appointed  Albert  Frank 
Games  are  played  in  Central  Park  at  Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  ac 


twilight  time.  Besides  the  cup,  the 
winning  team  will  be  tendered  a 
dance  by  the  other  teams. 

In  charge  of  the  league  is  D.  W. 


count.  A  magazine  campaign  will 
start  in  September,  with  the  news 
paper  schedule  beginning  in  October 
The  Century  Sportswear  Co.,  Ikc^ 


electrical  engineering  at  Lehigh.  Bill  soap,  through  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New  Willis,  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  who  is  New  York  and  Boston,  has  named  the 

himself  went  to  Amherst,  but  quit  iri  York  advertising  agents,  a  new  sum-  chairman  of  the  athletics  for  the  4-A.  Hicks  Advertising  Agency  to  direct 

1915  after  three  years,  ‘the  first  Esty,’  j^gj.  campaign  that  started  July  10  in  Managers  of  the  team  are:  Ken  Grif-  its  advertising, 

he  observes,  ‘ever  to  miss  Phi  Beta  American  Weekly.  Rotogravure  of  fiths,  Kudner;  Ray  Gomber,  Basford;  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom. 
Kappa.’  His  first  job  was  soliciting  ads  same  ad  appeared  in  This  Week,  William  Schick,  BBD&O;  and  John  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  CreW 

for  the  New  York  Times  in  the  cloak  j^jy  24.  Credit  lines  to  Bergdort  Whalen,  L  &  T.  or  Wheat  Corporation  to  handle  it 

and  suit  trade.  For  a  while  he  worked  Goodman,  for  jewels  used,  and  to  •  advertising. 

on  a  motion  picture  magazine  in  Chi-  Charles  of  Ritz  for  coiffure  worn  by  MUSIC  AD  CONTEST  W.  F.  McLaughlin  &  Co.,  maken 

cago.  He  was  a  machme  gunner  dur-  model,  is  likewise  new.  indicating  »  ,  of  Manor  House  Coffee,  have  SP" 


and  suit  trade.  For  a  while  he  work^  Goodman,  for  jewels  used,  and  to 


on  a  motion  picture  magazine  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  a  machine  gunner  dur- 


Charles  of  Ritz  for  coiffure  worn  by 
the  model,  is  likewise  new,  indicating 


MUSIC  AD  CONTEST 


,  ___  .  -  _  _  -  llic  llVCPViCA,  la  lAfVCWiaC  IICW,  *  J*  a.  a  a1_  a*  t  ..•WWW.  - - 

mg  the  War.  Afterwards  he  became  ^  quality  note.  Ads  are  five  columns  adjunct  to  the  convention  of  pointed  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  I« 

advertising  manager  of  the  A.E.F.’s  u,,  iaa  music  industry  which  assembles  handle  their  advertising. 


advertising  manager  of  the  A.E.F.’s 
official  newspaper,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  continued  in  this  country  as 
the  Home  Sector.  Then  Esty  drifted 
in  and  out  of  a  couple  of  advertising 


by  100  lines. 


'DO  SOMETHING"  ADS 

Let’s  Do  Something  About  It,  Inc., 


at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  August 


to  handle  their  advertising. 
Century  Sportswear  Co.,  Inc.,  hav« 


1-4,  judges  will  examine  and  compare  placed  their  advertising  account  will 
the  merits  of  the  largest  number  of  |j,g  mckg  Advertising  Agency, 
newspaper  advertisements  that  have  Snider  Packing  Corporation.  Roch- 


agencies,  both  now  defunct.  In  1935  with  national  headquarters  in  Oak  sver  been  submitted  by  the  music 


Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Chari® 


he  went  with  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Park,  Ill.,  where  it  was  founded  last  *u®rchants  from  every  state  in  the  Hoyt  Company  as  its  agent, 
where  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Lux  February  by  Merle  Potter,  has  placed  Ui'ion.  Rin,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  ir 


APPOINT  "SPECIALS" 

The  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus 


Rin,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Rin  Foot  Lotion,  hav^ 
placed  their  advertising  accoimt  wi 
Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCormick,  Inc., 


account.  its  advertising  account  with  W.  K.  - j»-pp  11  t  facturers  of  Rin  Foot  Lotion,  1 

Invented  'Mast  Testimeniar  Cochrane  Advertising  Agency,  Chi-  APPOINT  SPECIALS  placed  their  advertising  accoimt  ’ 

“Esty  coined  ‘Undie  Odor,’  an  early  cago  Newspapers,  business  maga-  The  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus  Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCormick,  Inc 
classic  of  the  hard-boiled  school  of  zines  and  some  spot  radio  will  be  used.  Leader  has  named  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  New  York.  Newspapers  are  sele 
copy-writing.  He  invented  what  The  organization,  whose  aim  is  to  Ruthman  as  its  national  advertising  for  the  opening  campaigns, 
might  be  called  the  ‘mass  movie  testi-  stimulate  active  interest  in  local  and  representatives,  effective  Sept.  1.  The  ’The  Frostilla  Company  of  Eln 
monial.’  More  than  600  movie  stars,  national  problems  of  government,  al-  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Courier  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  the  Chas.  Di 
including  practically  every  one  of  ready  has  19  state  units  and  has  set  a  has  reappointed  Howland  and  How-  Reach  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  S 
consequence,  were  signed  up  and  de-  membership  goal  of  500,000  this  year,  land,  Inc.  cuse,  N.  Y.,  effective  Aug.  1. 


cuse,  N.  Y.,  effective  Aug.  1. 


for  JULY  3  0.  1938 
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Frederic  Goudy 
Is  Honored 
On  Anniversary 

300  Educators,  Writers.  Ar¬ 
tists  and  Printing  Experts  Pay 

Tribute  to  Type  Designer 

Frederic  W.  Goudy,  the  world’s 
foremost  type  designer,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  July  23  at  a  surprise  party 
attended  by  more  than  300  educators, 
artists,  writers  and  executives  of 
paper  and  printing  companies.  The 
occasion  was  the  thirty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  “Village 
Press,”  at  Deepdene,  his  workshop  and 
private  press  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

During  the  celebration  Mr.  Goudy 
announced  he  had  jxist  completed  his 
107th  type  face  for  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  He  said  the 
new  face  was  a  simple,  dignified  book- 
face  style  and  he  believes  this  is  the 
first  time  a  university  has  adopted  an 
exclusive  type  face. 

Gifia  Presented 

Mr.  Goudy  received  a  collection  of 
bindings,  rare  and  interesting  pieces 
of  type  and  samples  of  work  in  his 
field.  Among  those  who  spoke  in 
praise  of  his  work  were  Henry  Kent, 
for  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts;  Wilbur  Macey  Stone,  of  The 
Stowaways;  George  McKay  for  The 
Grolier  Club;  Frederick  Main  for  The 
Typofiles;  Michael  Kennerly,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Art  Association- 
Anderson  Galleries,  and  Will  Ransom, 
author. 

Mr.  Goudy,  who  now  is  73  years  old, 
has  devoted  43  years  of  his  life  to  the 
creation  of  type.  At  the  age  of  60 
he  undertook  to  learn  the  intricate 
mechanical  process  of  engraving  and 
casting  his  type,  a  study  which  sub¬ 
jected  his  sight  to  a  tremendous  strain 
and  eventually  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
the  sight  of  his  right  eye.  Yet  he  still 
can  work  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

Started  in  Chicago 
He  was  born  in  Shelbyville,  Ill.,  and 
after  attending  public  schools  became 
a  bookkeeper.  Around  1900  his  inter¬ 
est  in  printing  led  him  to  establish  the 
Camelot  Press  in  Chicago,  which  was 
a  business  failure  but  resulted  in  his 
first  designs,  which  he  called  Camelot 
capitals.  To  his  surprise  a  type  foim- 
dry  paid  him  $10  for  the  designs,  and 
his  career  as  a  type  designer  was 
^ted.  He  fotmded  the  Village  Press 
in  Park  Ridge,  Ill.,  with  the  aid  of  his 
wife,  Bertha,  an  expert  comi>ositor, 
later  moving  to  New  York. 

■ 

MORTICIAN  BEFORE  FTC 

W.  W.  Chambers  Company,  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  undertaking  firm  that 
has  been  responsible  for  a  vigorous 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  in 
which  local  morticians  not  infre¬ 
quently  purchase  full  pages  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  their  services, 
w^  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nussion  last  week  to  explain  pro- 
®otional  activities.  Competitors  com¬ 
plained  that  Chambers’  company  false¬ 
ly  advertised  the  quality  of  coffins. 
Vaults  and  other  items,  and  that 
trade  was  taken  away  from  them  as  a 
result.  A  service  represented  as  free, 
hut  which  the  Commission  alleges  is 
reflected  in  the  final  bill,  is  obituary 
notices  in  the  newspapers. 

[tennis  tournament 

I  sponsorship  of  the  Detroit 

»ews  and  19  Michigan  newsi>apers 
®ore  than  7,000  contestants,  of  whom 
1)600  are  Detroiters,  are  taking  part 
|n  the  sixth  annual  Michigan  novice 
I  tennis  tournament 


Ne'w  Finch  Tube  for 
Facsimile  Recording 

W.  G.  H.  Finch,  former  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  the  FCC  and  now 
president  of  the  Finch  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  has  been  awarded  U.  S.  patent 
2,123,721  on  a  new  simplified  and  in¬ 
expensive  gaseous  type  of  facsimile 
recording  tube. 

Although  this  new  tube  was  devel¬ 
oped  primarily  for  facsimile  repro¬ 
ducing  systems  it  also  is  particularly 
useful  for  sound  recording  and  tele¬ 
vision,  Mr.  Finch  explained.  Prior 
gas  filled  tubes,  he  said,  were  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  high  quality  facsimile  re¬ 
production  work  due  to  the  intensity 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  resultant 
spot  of  light  focused  upon  the  record 
sheet  which  resulted  in  fringes  be¬ 
tween  the  successive  scanning  lines, 
causing  line  by  line  construction  of 
the  picture  to  be  visible  to  the  eye. 

Sqaarc  Beam  of  Light 
In  this  new  type  of  recording  tube 
a  novel  source  of  light  is  produced 
having  a  \miform  cross-sectional  in¬ 
tensity  beam  of  light  but  with  a  pre¬ 
determined  shape.  Besides  the  uni¬ 
form  cross-sectional  intensity  of  the 
gaseous  discharge,  the  tube  maintains 
a  square  beam  for  recording.  This 
square  beam  of  light  varying  in  in¬ 
tensity  in  accordance  with  the  picture 
signals  is  sharply  focused  by  a  lens 
system  upon  the  film  mounted  upon 
the  drum  of  the  facsimile  unit. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  new 
tube  is  that  it  produces  this  uniform 
glow  across  the  square  aperature  so 
that  the  lens  system  may  be  focused 
directly  upon  the  aperature  so  that 
the  image  of  the  light  is  directly  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  film. 

The  electrodes  consist  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  cathode  and  a  flat  plate  anode 
containing  the  square  aperature  lo¬ 
cated  directly  above  the  cathode.  This 
cathode  is  set  into  supporting  insula¬ 
tion  material  which  is  mounted  upon 
the  extension  tube  from  the  glass 
stem.  The  insulation  member  con¬ 
tains  the  projection  or  projecting  fins 
used  for  cooling  the  electrode. 


Fails  to  Win  Prize; 
Sues  Daily  for  $5,000 

Alleging  that  he  has  been  fraudu¬ 
lently  deprived  of  a  rightful  share  in 
the  prize  money  from  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Boston  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican,  Attorney  Guy  M.  Gray  has  filed 
suit  for  $5,000  against  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Publishing  Company  in  Superior 
Court  at  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Gray  alleges  he  lived  up  to  the 
conditions  outlined  by  the  publisher 
in  advertising  a  “name-the-movie- 
stars”  contest  which  ran  for  49  days, 
that  he  submitted  a  correct  list  of  the 
stars  with  a  letter  but  that  he  was  not 
given  an  award  in  the  contest. 

The  plaintiff  further  charges  that 
the  defendant  or  his  agents  were  un¬ 
fair  and  prejudiced  in  naming  the 
winners  and  that  these  acts  amount  to 
a  breach  of  contract. 
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Suicide  Leap  Was 
Horro'wing  Ordeal 

continued  from  page  6 


covering  the  “front,”  Kip  Ross  of 
AP  covered  candid  angles  with  his 
Contax. 

Another  example  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  is  shown  in  the  pictures  made 
by  Charles  Haacker  of  Acme,  and 
Walter  Engels  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  These  photographers,  work¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  exposed  their  films 
with  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  shots  were  taken 
as  the  body  was  bounced  from  the 


Lou  Johrden's  ledge  photo  made  from  a 
distance  of  200  feet. 

marquee  to  the  street.  Both  are  of 
such  excellent  quality  they  would 
earn  equal  recognition  from  any  city 
editor. 

Haacker  a  Two-Year  Man 

Haacker  incidentally  has  been  a 
news  photographer  for  only  about 
two  and  one-half  years.  Starting  as 
an  apprentice  with  a  free  lance  syndi¬ 
cate  he  joined  the  Acme  Newspic- 
ture  staff  as  a  special  service  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  suicidal  jump  from  the  time  the 
story  broke.  In  the  early  stages  he 
made  pictures  from  a  nearby  roof 
•with  a  telephoto  lens,  but  as  darkness 
came  he  returned  to  the  street  with 
his  regular  news  camera.  This  equip¬ 
ment  consisted  of  a  4  x  5  speed 
Graphic  equipped  with  a  Mendelsohn 
Speed  flash  synchronizer  and  fitted 
with  a  Carl  Zeiss,  15  cm.,  F4.5  lens. 
He  made  his  exposure  at  l/200th  of 
a  second  on  an  Agfa  Super  Pan  Press 
film  with  one  Westinghouse  J15  bulb 


I  MORE  VERSATILITY  FOR  YOLTl 

S  1*  E  E  D  U  E  X 

•  Mendelgohn  Adjuatable  Reflector: 

For  centering  bulb  with  the  optica] 
center  of  your  reflector.  Slides  up 
and  down,  may  be  locket!  into  posi¬ 
tion.  Takes  all  standard  bulbs — 
Mazda  7.  10,  16,  20;  Superflash 
baby  1.  2,  3. 

With  7"  Aplanjitic  Reflector.  .$5.00 
Adjustable  Fixture  With  Your 
Reflector  . $2.00 

•  Finger-Tip  Control  Speedgun  Release 

For  Model  C  runs  on  Speed  Graphic. 
Cable  screws  into  body  of  irun, 
plunder  attachtxl  to  bed  of  camera. 
Touch  the  button  and  set  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Important  to  photoifrapher 
who  focuses  through  coupled  range 
finder. 

Attached  at  Speedgun  Factory. $2 .60 
Model-C  Speedgun  for  Speed  Graphic. 

with  flat  reflector . $14.26 

Universal  Speedgun  . $25.00 

Send  3c  stamp  for  exposure  slide 
scale  .  .  .  E-4. 

Made  in  the  V.  S.  A.  by 

Se  me:\delm»iix 

202  East  44th  St..  New  York  City 


at  a  distance  of  about  40  feet. 

Haacker  informed  us  he  had  fig¬ 
ured  the  whole  thing  out. 

“I  was  sure  the  body  would  land 
near  the  marquee,”  he  said.  “In  that 
event  I  intended  to  make  my  picture 
as  the  body  boimced  over  the  side 
of  the  canopy.  You  see  I  had  only 
two  films  left  and  I  wanted  a  shot 
of  the  body  before  it  landed  and  one 
after  it  did.  I  was  certainly  luc/cy 
enough  to  get  both.” 

We  find  the  other  remarkable  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  body  as  it  bounced  from 
the  canopy  made  by  another  pho¬ 
tographer  who  has  not  had  many 
years  of  training  on  the  street.  This 
lens-lad  is  Walter  Engels,  a  Colum¬ 
bia  University  graduate  who  studied 
here  and  abroad.  Engels  has  been 
covering  routine  assignments  only 
for  about  a  year,  although  he  served 
two  years  on  the  picture  desk.  Engels 
made  his  exposure  a  split  second 
after  Haacker.  He  too  figured  that 
he  could  catch  the  body  after  it 
bounced  from  the  canopy. 

Used  1/200  Exposure 

Working  with  a  4  x  5  Speed  Graphic 
fitted  with  a  Mendelsohn  Speed  Flash 
Synchronizer,  the  exposure  was  made 
at  l/200th  of  a  second  using  one  K2 
Wabash  flash  bulb  and  an  Agfa  Super 
Pan  Press  film.  His  camera  was  fitted 
with  the  regular  Carl  Zeiss  F4.5,  13.5 
cm.  lens  and  a  Compur  shutter.  His 
picture  was  taken  at  a  distance  of 
about  40  feet  and  a  well-timed  nega¬ 
tive  was  obtained.  Stopping  only 
long  enough  to  add  the  picture  of  the 
body  as  it  lay  on  the  street,  Engels 
rushed  back  to  his  office  after  11 
hours  of  strain  and  hunger. 

Many  other  good  pictures  were 
made  by  50  or  more  photographers 
covering  the  assignment. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Want  to  Own  A  Country  Paper? 
Read  This  Story  of  One  Who  Did 

Former  Editor  Cites  His  Successes  and  Disap¬ 
pointments  .  .  .  Capable  Editing  Alone  Won't 
Win  ■ . .  Tells  Mistakes  Which  Forced  Him  to  Sell 
By  KENNETH  H.  JACOBSON 

COPY  DESK,  PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  LEDGER 


the  folders  when  static  snarled  the 
sheets  .  .  .  mailing  lists  tangled  ,  .  . 
slugs  working  up  and  spoiling  a  beau¬ 
tiful  display  ad  ...  a  typo  or  mistake 
and  an  irate  advertiser  .  .  .  the  empty 
till,  and  praying  that  the  circulation 
solicitor  would  bring  in  another  sub¬ 
scription  so  I  could  buy  some  cigar¬ 
ettes  .  .  .  facing  a  power  shutdown  on 
press  day  because  of  long  overdue 
electric  bills  .  .  .  the  politicians  who 
solicited  boosts  and  returned  with 
knocks  .  .  .  the  out-and-out  “dead¬ 
beats”  (fortunately  few)  .  .  .  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  premiums  prom¬ 
ised  the  subscribers  .  .  .  forty  below 
weather  and  the  cold  damp  of  the  shop 
...  no  money  to  meet  the  payroll. 


MY  “BIG  CHANCE  ’  came  during  the 
“Great  Deflation” — I  am  referring 
to  a  personal  as  well  as  a  national 
situation — for  it 
was  during  this 
period  that  my 
own  illusions, 
ambitions,  ego, 
etc.,  took  a  jack¬ 
knife  dive  cor¬ 
responding  to  the 
graphs  repre¬ 
senting  business 
indices  of  1932 
and  1933. 

It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1932 

K.  H.  Jacobson  that  my  long 
nurtured  hopes 
of  owning  a  newspaper  burst  sud¬ 
denly  into  realization. 

My  brother  had  taken  over  a  bud¬ 
ding  weekly  stricken  by  the  blight 
of  the  depression.  He  interested  me 
in  the  proposition,  or  probably,  I  in¬ 
terested  him  in  myself,  because  he 
gave  me  fair  warning  that  there  was 
a  big  element  of  chance  in  the  venture. 
However,  I  was  confident — arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  and  I  was  started 
on  my  road  to  the  first  million — I 
thought. 

The  locale  of  my  pioneering  effort 
as  a  co-publisher  was  Rice  Lake,  Wis., 
a  rural  metropolis  of  more  than  5,000, 
in  the  northwest  section  of  the  State. 
An  ideal  site,  I  reasoned,  no  cities  of 
any  size  within  a  50-mile  radius — a 
rich  farming  and  resort  country — a 
progressive  minded  citizenry — well, 
success  was  jxist  a  matter  of  effort. 

Strongly  Entrenchod  Compotitor 

Oh,  yes,  there  was  the  matter  of 
competition.  Our  rivals  had  won  a 
national  newspaper  award.  The  own¬ 
ers  were  men  experienced  in  both  big 
town  and  small  town  journalism. 
Furthermore,  I  was  warned  by  a 
friend,  well  versed  in  Wisconsin  press 
activities,  that  our  rivals  combined  a 
newspaper  talent  “hard  to  beat.”  I 
learned  from  experience  that  his  ap¬ 
praisal  was  correct. 

Then,  too,  they  were  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  commrmity,  with  busi¬ 
ness,  civic  and  fraternal  ties  well 
rooted.  But  my  mental  attitude — for 
the  time  being — was  unconquerable — 
what  cared  I  for  opposition? 

There  were  several  other  matters  I 
overlooked  in  my  zeal.  At  the  time  I 
arrived  in  Rice  Lake,  milk  was  bring¬ 
ing  about  65  or  75  cents  a  hundred  to 
the  farmers.  Eggs  sold  at  8  cents  a 
dozen.  Prices  of  other  farm  products 
were  in  proportion.  But  the  fact  that 
economic  conditions  might  have  some 
effect  on  a  rural  paper  didn’t  really 
percolate  through  my  mental  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Well,  we  started  off  with  a  bang. 
First  a  special  band  tournament  edi¬ 
tion — “Rice  Lake  Independent’s  record 
paper” — we  impudently  bragged. 

There  were  a  tremendous  number  of 
ads,  a  super  amoimt  of  work,  but 
when  we  stopped  to  count  up  the 
profits — well,  anyway  we  obtained 
prestige.  We  built  up  more  “prestige” 


when  we  put  out  a  special  resort  mag¬ 
azine.  TTiere  were  many  compli¬ 
mentary  letters,  etc.,  but  somehow 
nothing  showed  up  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger. 

Then  there  was  our  “great,  new 
press” — at  least  that  is  what  our  big 
display  headlines  called  it.  But  the 
technical  name  for  it  was  a  Miehle. 

We  went  into  politics,  printing  a  de¬ 
luxe  pa{>er  extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
state-wide  progressive  ticket,  consid¬ 
ered  extremely  radical  by  most  of  our 
advertisers.  During  the  same  week 
we  published  the  ix>litical  organ,  we 
put  out  a  12-page  shoppers’  special. 
Both  were  distributed  the  same  day 
with  specific  instructions  to  the  “cir¬ 
culation  crew”  not  to  roll  the  two  to¬ 
gether.  ’They  did  exactly  what  we 
told  them  not  to  do.  Explosive  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  advertisers  followed. 
Promotion  Ideas  Petered  Out 
By  midsummer  promotion  schemes 
had  exhausted  both  ourselves  and  the 
advertisers.  But  there  was  no  rest. 
We  were  just  entering  the  “great  era 
of  joiu-nalism  in  Rice  Lake.” 

I  forgot  to  mention  cUiother  rival  in 
newspaper  competition — a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  tabloid.  Then  Ted,  a  former 
co-publisher  and  editor  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  decided  to  enter  the  crowded 
field  with  a  printed  daily  tabloid. 
There  also  was  another  print  shop  in 
the  city  to  further  complicate  matters. 

Ted  was  a  yoimg  fellow  with  a 
sparkling  wit,  an  unusual  personality 
with  plenty  of  ability  and  ideas.  He 
stirred  the  typographical  tempest  to 
its  highest  pitch.  The  punishment  the 
businessmen  took  was  terrific. 

We  decided  to  compete  with  our  own 
tabloid  or  “rainbow  sheet.”  But  Ted’s 
pungent  column  offset  our  lavish  dis¬ 
play  of  color  and  headlines.  His  puck¬ 
ish  style  kept  the  whole  town  talking. 
Once  when  one  of  his  columns  stirred 
a  public  uproar,  it  appeared  the  next 
morning  as  mere  white  space  framed 
in  heavy  black  rule  like  an  obituary 
notice. 

At  another  time  when  news  was 
particularly  dull  he  printed  this  ban¬ 
ner  line:  “Oh,  Gosh,  Wish  Some  One 
Would  Shoot  Mother-in-Law.” 

He  finally  merged  with  oiu*  major 
rivals  to  our  great  satisfaction  and 
theirs. 

Business  Mon  Took  Control 

By  fall,  prestige  and  finances  were 
sadly  waning.  There  was  a  flurry  of 
political  advertising  and  we  saw  vic¬ 
tory  achieved  for  “our  side”  in  the 
November  election. 

The  battle  became  tougher,  but  we 
decided  “to  fight  it  out  if  it  took  all 
winter.”  What  a  long  black  winter 
that  was.  Finally  a  Rice  Lake  pro¬ 
fessional  man  took  control  of  the 
paper.  He  was  not  a  newspap>erman 
but  a  good  business  man,  who  realized 
that  a  paper  cannot  be  put  out  merely 
to  suit  the  whims  of  the  editor.  There 
was  a  sharp  and  violent  retrenchment. 

I  took  on  the  extra  duties  of  plant 
foreman,  bookkeeper,  ad  layout  man, 
proofreader,  office  boy  and  janitor. 
Spring  approached  and  ffien  came 


In  the  July  16  issue  Editor  & 
Publisher  related  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  present-day  news¬ 
papermen,  many  of  whom  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  own  a 
country  weekly.  Here  is  the 
story  of  a  man  who  entered 
the  weekly  field  without  previ¬ 
ous  experience  there  .  .  .  and 
what  happened  to  him.  The 
paper  was  the  Rice  Lake  (Wis.) 
Independent.  Next  week  Ralph 
P.  Young,  editor  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Rice  Lake  Chronotype, 
will  tell  why  he  likes  the  weekly 
field  after  previous  work  in  a 
big  city. 

the  national  bank  holiday.  It  was  a 
welcome  holiday  for  us  because  no¬ 
body  had  any  money  and  we  got  a 
pleasant  respite  from  collectors. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  prolonging 
the  harrowing  details.  We  sold  out  to 
our  rivals  in  early  summer. 

My  assets  consisted  of  20  cents  cash, 
a  big  fistfull  of  non-cashable  checks, 
made  out  to  myself,  and  a  world  of  ex¬ 
perience  (for  which  I  am  still  paying) 

Reminitconces  and  Conclusions 

In  a  venture  of  this  kind  one  nat¬ 
urally  stores  up  reminiscences  and 
arrives  at  some  conclusions,  so  I’ll 
enumerate.  1.  Recollections 

(A.)  Pleasant — the  thrill  of  rivalry 
...  a  “scoop”  .  .  .  pride  in  a  neat  job 
of  printing  .  .  .  gloating  over  a  good 
page  one  .  .  .  the  loyalty  of  the  staff 
.  .  .  mapping  “strategy”  in  the  dingy 
basement  shop  with  most  of  the  crew 
as  advisers  (they  worked  long  hours, 
but  never  seemed  to  get  enough  of 
the  place)  .  .  .  the  brilliant  red  and 
green  Christmas  edition  with  a  3-col¬ 
umn  Santa  beaming  on  page  one,  the 
result  of  Berry’s  artistic  “smear  job” 
on  the  rollers  .  .  .  staggering  out  in  the 
early  morning  for  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
members  of  the  staff  and  finding  them 
still  interested  in  the  appearance  of 
the  “sheet,”  despite  the  back  breaking 
grind  .  .  .  Dut^,  the  sailor,  and  his 
stories  that  kept  us  in  good  humor 
when  nerves  were  frayed  and  tempers 
quick  (Dutch,  a  retired  naval  boats¬ 
wain’s  mate  was  hired  as  the  printer’s 
devil.  When  he  started  he  admitted 
the  only  familiar  word  in  the  news¬ 
paper  was  the  masthead.  He  learned 
fast,  however.)  .  .  .  the  good  old 
crew  that  grumbled  (with  the  best  of 
reasons)  but  was  there  when  needed 
.  .  .  Berry,  Eddie,  Cherie,  Red,  Fritz, 
Dutch,  Max,  Fred  and  the  others  who 
came  and  went  during  the  Independ¬ 
ent’s  turbulent  career  .  .  .  kindly  in¬ 
terest  of  farmers  .  .  .  friendly  encour¬ 
agement  from  businessmen  ...  a  com¬ 
pliment  on  an  editorial  .  .  .  Nicky,  the 
town  dwarf  who  aspired  to  be  a  news¬ 
paperman  .  .  .  carefree  tramp  printers 
who  slept  on  a  hard  bale  of  paper  and 
awoke  with  a  smile. 

(B.)  Recollections  impleasant — the 
horrible  screech  of  paper  ripping  in 


Business  Intuition 

2.  Mistakes  (a  few  of  the  many)— 
trying  to  expand  too  fast  .  .  .  buying 
equipment  before  the  business  war¬ 
ranted  it  .  .  .  taking  on  extra  employes 
before  we  could  efficiently  manage  the 
staff  we  had  .  .  .  failing  to  study  print¬ 
ing  prices  of  the  community  and  ad¬ 
justing  them  to  our  wage  scale  .  .  . 
putting  extra  work  on  the  shop's  force 
through  our  own  inefficiency  .  .  . 
under-bidding  or  price-cutting,  a  ccmi- 
mon  failing  at  that  particular  time  . . 
buying  without  trying  to  scale  down 
the  price  in  keeping  with  the  depres¬ 
sion  .  .  .  trying  to  do  too  much  printing 
work  at  once  .  .  .  failing  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  .  .  .  listing  all  accounts  as 
100%  cash  (even  the  most  honest  may 
be  slow  or  unable  to  meet  their  bills) 

.  .  .  keeping  slipshod  records  which 
needlessly  antagonized  good  custom¬ 
ers  and  failed  to  indicate  losses  or 
gains  .  .  .  working  in  a  helter-skelter 
office  and  shop  (I  really  didn’t  get 
around  to  organize  the  place  efficient¬ 
ly  until  just  before  we  sold  out). 

3.  Knowledge  gained  (excuse  the 
editorial  profundity)  —  Editorial 
knowledge  alone  does  not  make  a  good 
small  town  publisher.  There  are  a 
hundred  other  essential  qualifications 
for  success.  Even  more  important 
than  the  ability  to  produce  a  bright 
and  readable  newspaper  is  a  talent  for 
business,  printing  mechanics  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Not  that  a  publisher  needs 
to  be  a  “whiz  bang”  in  all  these  lines, 
but  he  should  know  enough  about 
each  department  to  pick  the  right  man 
and  to  imderstand  the  problems  in 
every  phase  of  mral  newspaper  work. 

Adf,  Job  Work  Pay  tho  Bills 

There  is  a  great  source  of  pride  in 
producing  an  outstanding  paper  from 
an  editorial  and  tyi>ographical  stand¬ 
point,  but  dividends  are  paid  from 
ads  and  job  work.  To  the  experienced 
publisher  in  a  small  city  this  state¬ 
ment  may  seem  simple,  but  I  am 
speaking  as  a  novice  who  had  to  learn 
through  experience. 

Cold  statistics  do  not  give  an  in¬ 
sight  on  the  character  of  the  town, 
nor  will  a  day’s  visit  reveal  the  under¬ 
lying  factors  in  a  community  that 
make  or  break  a  publisher. 

Like  many  others,  I  must  agree  that 
new  economic  conditions  greatly  re¬ 
strict  the  pioneering  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  today. 

I’m  not  taking  my  case  as  a  yard¬ 
stick,  because  I  know  many  would 
have  succeeded  where  I  failed,  but  i 
think  the  situation  today  requires  that 
the  prospective  publisher  make  an  lUi- 
usually  close  study  of  his  proposed 
location. 

Unless  you  have  plenty  of  capital 
go  slow  is  the  motto. 

4.  Regrets:  None,  except  for  the 
financial  losses  or  disappointments 
suffered  by  backers,  friends  and  em¬ 
ployes  who  supported  our  enterprise 

5.  The  summary:  Yes,  generally  it 
was  one  grand  headache,  but  I’® 
afraid  that  if  I  heard  the  roar  of  the 
presses  again  in  a  country  shop,  fd 
want  to  try  it  again. 


R 
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Creditors,  Guild,  Agree 
With  Boston  Transcript 

Boston,  July  28 — Solution  of  the 
Boston  Transcript’s  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  was  found  during  negotiations  this 
week  between  the  management,  cred¬ 
itors,  and  employes.  Acting  jointly, 
officers  of  the  Boston  Newspaper 
Guild,  the  Boston  Newspaper  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union,  and  the  Boston 
Typographical  Union  held  a  series  of 
conferences  with  Powell  M.  Cabot, 
president  of  the  Transcript,  and  with 
the  paper’s  chief  creditors,  including 
International  Paper  Co.,  Great  North¬ 
ern  Paper  Co.,  and  the  Old  South  En¬ 
graving  Co.  and  arrived  at  the  present 
plan. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  continue  to  pay  existing 
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Laundry  Group 
Has  Million 
Dollar  Campaign 

Test  Run  Launched  in 

Cleveland  .  .  .  Newspapers 

to  Get  Large  Share 

Newspapers  will  receive  the  largest 
share  of  the  ultimate  expenditure  in 
the  advertising  campaign  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Laimdering  at 
Joliet,  Ill.,  launched  in  a  test  run  in 
the  Simday  newspapers,  July  17,  in 
the  Cleveland  area.  Interest-provok¬ 
ing  copy,  offers  a  guarantee  bond  that 
participating  laundries,  included  in 

ad  signatures  will  pay  back  double  •  ,  n  it, 

your  laundry  bill,  if  the  laundry  does  However, 

_ every  employe  Will  receive  two  weekly 

not  do  your  waging  for  less  than  it 

costs  you  to  do  it  at  home.  j  mm  a  „ 

Although  it  is  estimated  when  the  the  other  10%.  Any 

Institute^  advertising  campaign  grows  ^  take  botli 

to  nation-wide  proportions  the  ex¬ 
penditure  will  gross  $1,000,000  for 
the  complete  campaign,  the  figure  ac¬ 
tually  depends  upon  the  aggregate 
contributions  from  participating  laun¬ 
dries  in  each  city  or  zone  where  the 
campaign  is  undertaken,  as  part  of 
the  cost  is  pro-rated  among  local 
laundries,  whose  names  will  be  listed 
below  the  copy.  A  number  of  laun¬ 
dry  equipment  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  also  will  contribute  to  the 
advertising  fund  for  this  campaign. 

Offers  Double  Money  Bock 
Headlined,  in  newspaper  style,  con¬ 
densed  gothic  bold,  “Madam,  let  us 
prove  we  can  do  your  washing  for  less 
than  you  can,”  the  laundries  invite 
all  comers  to  send  their  washing  to 
one  of  the  laundries  listed  and  if  the 
laundry  cannot  prove  that  their 
charge  to  you  is  less  than  it  costs  to 
do  it  yourself,  the  American  Institute 
of  Laimdering  guarantees  to  pay  you 
in  cash  double  the  difference  between 
your  cost  and  what  the  laundry 
charged.  This  guarantee  is  made  to 
you  in  the  form  of  a  “Trial  Washing 
Guarantee  Bond”  left  with  you  when 
the  laimdry  driver  picks  up  your 
bundle. 


checks  and  cash  them.  However  if 
the  employe  wishes  to  help  the  paper 
in  its  present  difficulties  he  may  give 
the  10%  check  to  a  member  of  the 
accounting  department  who  will  hold 
it  imendorsed. 

Will  Constitute  First  Lien 

The  check  will  not  be  given  to  the 
company  but  held  by  the  accounting 
employe  as  an  individual.  By  this 
method  the  uncashed  checks  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  first  lien  on  the  property  in 
the  event  of  dissolution.  The  benefit 
to  the  company  is  the  same  as  though 
it  had  received  an  outright  loan  that 
bore  no  interest. 

Although  there  will  be  no  discharge 
of  editorial  employes  several  execu¬ 
tives  have  resigned,  notably  John 
Gibbons,  managing  editor;  and  Ches¬ 
ter  Morrison,  acting  city  editor. 
Henry  Claus  now  heads  all  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments.  Hamilton  Thorn - 
quist  retiuTis  as  acting  city  editor. 
Powell  M.  Cabot  retains  his  titles  of 
president,  treasurer,  and  business 
manager. 

In  a  signed  statement  to  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  under  date  of  July  20th,  Mr. 
Gibbons  stated  he  had  left  the  organ¬ 
ization  rather  than  allow  the  dismissal 
of  older  employes. 


Eliott  "Take^ 


THE  Altadena  (Cal.)  Press  carried  a 
half  page  ad  before  the  California 
primaries,  announcing  a  big  Demo¬ 
cratic  rally  in  the  city  park,  couched 
in  language  reminiscent  of  the  good 
old  days. 

“Come  One!  Come  All!  Bring 
Your  Picnic  Baskets.  Music.  Enter¬ 
tainment.  Free  Coffee.  Hear  Your 
Democratic  Candidates;  Also  Candi¬ 
dates  for  Justice  of  the  Peace!”,  were 
some  of  the  alluring  phrases  em¬ 
blazoned  in  the  ad. 

But  there  was  no  mention  anywher'e 
when  the  rally  would  take  place. 

■ 

SEVERAL  Philadelphia  reporters  had 
been  assigned  to  cover  a  revival 
meeting.  After  the  affair  had  gotten 
into  full  swing,  the  evangelist  called 
upon  members  of  the  audience  to 
come  down  in  front  and  be  saved.  A 
number  did  so.  Next  the  ushers  went 
through  the  audience,  tapping  the 
more  timid  members  on  the  shoulder, 
and  suggesting  that  they  go  forward 
and  be  saved.  Finally  one  of  the 
ushers  came  upon  the  reporters  in  the 
back  of  the  room. 

“Won’t  you  go  up  front  and  be 
saved?”  the  usher  asked. 

“We’re  newspaper  men,”  it  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!”  the  usher 
said.  He  passed  on. 

■ 

VICTOR  VANCE  of  the  editorial  staff, 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier  News,  was 
a  bit  late  for  work  on  the  morning  of 
July  23. 

He  was  also  somewhat  wetter  than 
others  on  the  staff  who  had  come  to 
work  through  the  downpour  of  rain. 

When  questioned  by  his  city  editor, 
Harold  Keenan,  as  to  both  his  tardi¬ 
ness  and  his  wetness,  he  explained 
he  had  driven  in  his  automobile  from 
his  home  in  Mt.  Bethel  as  far  as 
Watchung  where  Stony  Brook  had 
overflowed  its  bank  and  completely 
blocked  the  highway. 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
the  agency  handling  the  account,  will  n  n  n  T  1 

proceed  on  this  same  theme  in  open-  Xl*  O*  JtagG  laKGS  OVGr 


ing  the  American  Institute  of  Laun 
dering  campaign  into  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Gradually  the  newspaper 
campaign  will  be  augmented  by  spot 
radio  and  billboards. 

■ 

Illegal  Act  ConfGssion 
Not  in  NLRB's  Powgi 

In  condensing  Judge  Morris  A. 
Soper’s  decision  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  July  14  in  which 
he  struck  out  a  section  of  an  NLRB 
Older  which  forbade  the  Sunpapers 
of  Baltimore  to  recognize  a  “press¬ 
room  committee  as  the  bargaining 
“gent  for  pressmen,  (E.  &  P.,  July 
23)  the  writer  neglected  to  point  out 
a  section  of  the  decision,  which  said: 

"We  think  that  the  power  to  com¬ 
pel  a  person  to  confess  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  an  illegal  act,  if  such  power 
exists,  should  not  be  exercised  in 
Labor  Board  cases;  and  that  a  refusal 
k  confess,  when  ordered  by  the 
Board  to  do  so,  should  not  be  pun- 
•sbed  under  the  power  of  the  court 
ti  enforce  obedience  to  its  decrees.” 

Ihe  Sunpapers  management,  A.  S. 
Abell  Company,  had  refused  to  com¬ 
ply  with  an  NLRB  order  to  post  a 
notice  that  it  would  cease  and  desist 
from  firing,  demoting  and  otherwise 
^  ^  „  '•'timidate  pressroom  employes,  on 
„  of  the  I  ground  that  it  had  never  engaged 

shop,  rdl  such  attempts. 
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Wilmington  Star-NGws 

Wilmington,  N.  C.,  July  26 — With¬ 
drawal  of  the  Wilmington  Star-News, 
morning  imd  afternoon  dailies  from 
the  R.  W.  Page  Corporation,  of  which 
it  has  been  a  component  part,  and  its 
purchase  by  Rinaldo  B.  Page  has  been 
announced  here. 

The  transfer  marks  a  step  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  estate  of  the  late  R.  W. 
Page,  founder  of  the  chain,  which  pub¬ 
lished  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger 
and  Enquirer  and  the  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald  in  addition  to  the  Wilmington 
papers. 

The  Star-News  will  hereafter  be 
published  as  an  independent  organ¬ 
ization  by  Rinaldo  B.  Page.  Mr.  Page 
was  born  in  Columbus,  Sept.  26,  1890, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  practically  all  his  life. 

Educated  at  Emory  University  and 
the  University  of  Georgia,  he  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  carrier  on- 
the  Ledger  and  worked  successively 
in  every  department  Later  he  was 
business  manager  of  the  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post  and  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Times,  coming  to  Wilmington  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star  when  that  paper 
was  taken  over  by  the  Page  corpora¬ 
tion  in  1927.  The  News  was  acquired 
in  1929. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Page  served 
overseas  with  the  325th  Ambulance 
Ckirps,  attached  to  the  82nd  Division. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  employer  on 

.  .  .  newspapers 
.  .  .  press  associations 
.  .  .  magazines 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicog*— 3S  East  Waekar  Drive 
lot  Aagoiat— 23a7  Taviot  Str— t 


“How  did  you  get  here,  then?”  asked 
Keenan. 

Vance’s  reply  was,  “I  got  out  of  the 
car  and  swam  across.” 

■ 

A  REPORTER  who  joined  a  New 

England  paper  recently  became  the 
butt  of  a  joke  which  lasted  for  weeks. 
One  night  the  city  editor  asked  for  a 
man  to  drive  across  town  to  pick  up 
a  set  of  photos  coming  in  on  the  night 
train.  The  reporter  volunteered,  took 
one  of  the  paper’s  cars,  dashed  across 
town  and  picked  up  the  photos.  Re¬ 
turning,  he  used  a  short  cut  and  be¬ 
came  lost.  He  finally  stopped  a  traffic 
cop  and  asked:  “Where  is  the  Bugle 
office?”  The  officer  stared  at  him, 
then  at  the  paper’s  name  emblazoned 
on  the  car,  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  pointed  to  the  daily’s  plant  in 
the  next  block. 

■ 

ROBERT  H.  REYNOLDS,  editor  of 

the  Lakewood  (O.)  Times,  was  on 
an  inspection  tour  of  the  local  insane 
asylum.  An  inmate  came  up  to  Rey¬ 
nolds,  said: 

“What  are  you  in  here  for,  Buddy?” 

The  editor  decided  to  humor  the 
patient. 

“I  tried  to  make  money  in  the 
newspap)er  business,”  he  told  the  man. 

The  lunatic  looked  at  the  editor. 

“Buddy,”  he  said  slowly,  “you 
aren’t  crazy,  you’re  just  a  plain 
damn  fool!” 

■ 

Editor  &  Pvblisher  will  p.iy  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

TREAT  CARRIER  BOYS 

Twenty-nine  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times  carrier  salesmen  were 
guests  of  the  newspaper  at  the  Cubs- 
Giant  baseball  game  in  Chicago  as  a 
reward  for  meritorious  work.  Sev¬ 
en  cars  carried  the  group  to  Chicago. 
Accompanying  them  were  Henry  T. 
Larsen,  circulation  manager. 

Everybody 
is 

PLEASED 

.  .  .  stereotypers,  press 
foremen,  mechanical  sup¬ 
erintendents,  business 
managers,  editors,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers  —  of 
newspapers  which  use 

MORLEY 
MATS 

They  give  deep,  clean-cut, 
accurate  impressions  at 
low  moulding  pressure- 
prolonging  the  life  of 
moulding  blankets,  type 
and  cuts. 

Mill-conditioned  to  con¬ 
trol  shrink — scorch  quick¬ 
ly — release  easily,  without 
need  of  oil  or  powder. 

We'd  like  to  send  you 
samples. 

Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampahira 

New  York  Office  -  46  E.  lltb  St. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Dr.  Charles  Herty, 
Newsprint  Expert, 
Dies  at  70 


was  president  Bom  in  New  York, 
he  was  the  son  of  the  late  William  J. 
Madden  and  had  lived  in  Greenwich 


©faituarp 


CHARLES  T.  HALL 

Charles  Tilden  Hall,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Asso- 


for  the  last  18  y^r^  Mr  Madden  C.  C  HOWE^  owner  and  publ^er 


Worked  10  Years  to 
Develop  Southern  Pine 
Paper  Product 


Dr.  Charles  Holmes  Herty,  70, 
chemist  who  evolved  a  method  of 


was  a  member  of  the  Round  Hill  Club  of  Troy  (N  C  )  Montgomery  Her-  22  at  his 

and  Ae  Field  Club  Greenwich  and  aid  <hed  sudd^y  at  his  home  W  Mass.  Until  his  re- 

the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York.  July  20  Mr.  Howell  was  a  member  ti^ement  this  year,  Mr.  Hall  had  been 

During  the  World  War,  he  ^rv^  in  of  the  State  legislature  and  for  six  newspaper  business  55  years. 

Ae  aviation  coips  being  stationed  at  years  he  was  .^.henff  of  the  county,  ^ 

Plattsburg  and  later  at  Morrison,  /a.  j^p  Goldberg,  50,  author,  pgps  and  typesetting  at  13  on  the 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Audrey  ^nd  editor,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  Nantucket  Inquirer  and  Mirror.  In 

H^ami^nd  Madd^  ^ee  daughters,  formerly  with  the  Boston  Transcript,  iggO  he  began  newspaper  publishing 

Mrs.  William  H.  t^ickermg  of  Hono-  ^4  gjg  g^nie,  following  a  in  Malden  where  he  remained  untU 

lulu,  Anne  Hammond  Madden  and  _f  _ 


short  illness.  He  was  the  author  of  1913.  He  became  editor  and  owner  of 


j  W  risa  rtf  PrrrtnuuirH  i»**^*»'  xyio.  xie  uccame  eaiiur  ana  Owner  01 

turning  Southern  pine  into  good  qual-  •’ane  waae  maauen  oi  or^nwitn,  geyepal  biographies  as  well  as  several  the  Everett  Herald  in  1916.  In  1931 

itv  newsorint.  died  in  Savannah.  Ga..  and  one  son,  James  H.  Maaaen  ot  miici/>al  anH  dramatic  annre-  u_  _ 


ity  newsprint,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
of  a  heart  ailment  July  27. 

Important  as  Dr.  Herty’s  earlier 
contiftutions  to  the  chemical  indus¬ 
try  had  been,  he  will  always  be  re¬ 
membered  for  his  pioneer  work  in 
the  development  of  methods  to  make 
white  newsprint  out  of  the  various 
species  of  Southern  pines,  thus  blaz¬ 
ing  the  trail  for  a  new  industrial 
empire  in  the  South,  an  industry  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  billion-dollar  dimen¬ 
sions,  created  out  of  material  that  had 
previously  been  regarded  as  worth¬ 
less. 

10  Years  Spent  on  Project 


New  York. 


Charles  Howard, 
ITU  Chief  for 
12  Years,  Dies 


books  on  musical  and  dramatic  appre-  elected  president  of  the  Massa- 

ciation.  He  was  the  founder,  editor  chusetts  Press  Association  and  was 
and  publisher  of  Panorama,  a  monthly  re-elected  the  following  year.  He  re¬ 
news  magazine.  tired  in  1933. 

Paul  Riddick,  17-year-old  son  of  ■ 


U  ^niei  lor  foster  W.  mddick  editor,  Colum-  p  ^  HARTFORD  DES 

bia  City  (Ind.)  Commerctal-Maxl,  „  j  «t  n  j  li.  • 

Yrtrrrc  DliaQ  drowned  July  24  while  swimming  in  Fernando  W  Hartford,  K,  publish- 

I  ears,  l^ies  ^  concord,  Mich.  er  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald  since 

_  1891  and  seven  times  mayor  of  Ports- 

Succumbs  to  Heart  Attack  in  Park  T.  Winslow,  60,  presiden^  mouth,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 

Colorado  Springs..  Hecen,. 

ly  Deleated  lor  Re-election  Post,  died  July  26  at  his  home  m  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  and 
1  T>  w  of/i  rtf  fVirt  Rivcrdalc,  N.  Y.,  following  a  year  s  time  published  the  Portsmouth 

larles  P.  Howard,  president  of  the  iHness.  Dailv  Chronicle  At  the  aee  of  13  he 

mational  Typographical  Union  for  C.  Kennedy,  63,  chief  Sent  to  work  on  5ie  Man?hestei  (N. 


Succumbs  to  Heart  Attack  in 


Being  a  son  of  the  ^uth  interest^  12  years  and  secretary  of  the  Com- 


ly  Defeated  for  Re-election 


Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  for 


all  his  life  in  contributing  to  her  wel-  fnr  Tndt^trial  Organization  stereotyper  for  Chicago  Evening  H.)  Union  as  an  office  boy,  and  in 

_ _ _ j  nuttee  lor  inaustriai  urgamzanon,  TnUr  99  in  Artno’s  iR«a  Kr.  «roo  aonf  tr.  Prti.tcmrtitti, 


fare,  economically,  industrially  and  j  „j  v,--,.*  atfort  Tnte  9i  in  Onln  ’  American,  died  July  22  in  St.  Anne’s  1888  he  was  sent  to  Portsmouth  to  do 
tjXL,.  ...L-U  died  of  heart  attack  July  21  in  Colo-  circulation  work  for  that  paper.  He 


,,  „  TT  i  i  1  .  ineu  oi  iicdii.  cii.iciv;ik.  «iuiy  c.±  iii  v^uiu-  . _ 

culturally.  Dr.  Herty  set  to  work  to  j  Sorines  where  he  was  attendinc  ^osP^tal  there, 
solve  thi.s  nrohlem  The  last  ten  vearc  S>prmgs  wAere  ne  was  attencimg  . 


solve  this  problem.  The  last  ten  years  a  meeting  of  the  Wrd  of  trustees  of  Charles  A.  Simons  of  Columbus,  was  a  past  president  of  the  New 
of  his  life  were  wholly  devoted  to  this  Printers’  Home.  °  O-  f®*"  «<  Kenneth  W._Simons,  edi-’  Hampshire  ^^iation  and  the  New 


one  project.  “  Mr  Howard"’ wL* defeated  for  the  tor,  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune,  was  Harnpshire  Weekly  Publishers’  Asso- 

Dr.  Herty  also  devised  new  proc-  “owara  was  aei^iea  lor  me  ,  ..  j  :  j  j  *  accident  nation.  His  son,  Justin  D.,  is  man- 

esses  for  extracting  wealth  in  other  Pr^idency  of  the  ^lon  by  Claude  M.  Columbus  July  24  Under  the  ®6tng  editor,  Portsmouth  Herald- 

fnrmg  fmm  nina  iLlnriindon^ - -  Baker  at  a  referendum  Completed  May  "oar j^ouimbi^  jmy 


forms  from  pine,  including  a  process  f to  Tea^ am Je  leadership  of  Mr.  Simons  and  the  late  Times. 

that  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  cel-  X’  m  ^  ^  George  D  Mann  the  Bismarck  Trib- 

lulose  for  rayon  and  similar  textiles,  succeeded  George  D.  Mann,  me  BismarcK  l  rib  ^ 


^  wel.  no  a  metht;2l“te  "sSrtate 


une  won  the  Pultizer  prize  in  jour-  LOUIS  HONIG  DES 


^iowa^’s '^L^^ranoves  from  Former  State  Senator  George  D.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  of  the  Pacific 
'd?.  H^rty  wa?bl)m  It  MilSvUle  ®  Cummings,  publisher  of  the  Peter-  Coast  di^  Franci^ 

la  Dec  4  1867  He  was  educated  unique  position  of  serving  leaders  borough  (N.  H.)  Transcript  and  asso-  of  a  heart  a^ck.  Mr.  Honig  imterrf 


Louis  Honig,  64,  executive  head  of 


semble  fats  obtained  from  animals. 


Mr.  Howard’s  death  removes  from 


University  of  Georgia.  For  two  years  with  William  Green,  the  pres-  dent  of  N.  H.  Publishers’  Assn. 


Cooper  Co.  merged  with  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  and  Mr.  Honig  continued  as 


he  served  with  the  Bureau  of  Fores-  jdent  He  later  b«»me  esti^ed  Wayne  Marshall,  44,  editorial  ex-  “  operations 

_ _ _  Ci-i _  T-h _ L _ i  from  Mr  ftrcm  and  criticized  Him  W  tJ  neaa  01  ItS  racmc  LwOaSI  operain^ 


try,  United  States  Department  of  ^ro™  Mr-  Green  and  criticized  him  ecuUve  of  the  W.  B.  Saunders  Com-  .  . 

?i^f^r““Hrt!f^rt°Inl!l?tirti°t^  H.A.Stebbinswho,asexecuUvevice, 


tesor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  Lewis  organization  in  opposition  to  his  ical  and  technical  literature,  was  found  „ '  :  j_n*  .,^11  u_’  oharve  of  all 
^orth  Carolina,  a  post  he  held  from  own  grou^  dead  We^esday,July  26,  under  his  g^win-wksey  operations  oS^e  Coast. 

1905  until  1916.  Dofootod  CIO  lasoo  automobile  parked  m  a  patch  of  _ 

Editor  of  ScioRco  JoorRol 


Dofootod  OR  CIO  UsHO  automobile  parked  in  a  patch  of 

Mr.  Howard’s  defeat  for  re-election  woods  near  Long  Lake,  N.  Y.  He  had 


From  1917  to  1921  Dr.  Hertv  served  as  head  of  the  Typographical  Union  missing  for  a  week. 


as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  came  after  a  hard  campaign  fought  Noble  Enge,  a  past  president  of  the 


AD  FACTS,  NO.  4 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 


and  Engineering  Chemistry.  For  the  out  on  the  issues  of  his  CIO  coimec-  Jacksonville  Advertising  Club  and  a  released  Wednesday  its  number  four 


next  five  years  he  was  president  of  tions. 


past  director  of  the  Florida  Associa-  in  the  series  of  Advertising  Facts, 


the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Man-  He  learned  the  printer’s  trade  in  tion  of  Advertising  Clubs,  was  found  titled  “Tailormade  ...  by  TWA.”  It 


ufacturers  Association,  and  from  1926  Chicago.  His  first  union  office  was  dead  early  Sunday  morning,  pajama-  features  the  airline’s  copy  which  was 
to  1928  was  adviser  to  the  Chemical  the  vice-presidency  of  the  ITU,  to  clad,  in  the  back  yard  of  his  resi-  placed  exclusively  in  newspapers  with 


Foundation,  Inc. 


which  he  was  elected  in  1922.  He  be-  dence,  one  barrel  of  a  double-bar-  different  copy  appeal  in  every  market 


In  addition  to  the  presidency  of  the  came  president  a  short  time  later  after  relied  shotgim  discharged 
American  Chemical  Society,  to  which  John  McFarland  died.  In  1924  he  was 
he  was  elected  in  1915,  Dr.  Herty  was  defeated  for  the  presidency  by  James 

also  honored  with  the  award  of  the  M.  Lynch  but  came  back  two  years  pQTllrtJ 

medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  later  to  win  over  Mr.  Lynch.  ^ 

Chemists  in  1932,  and  with  the  Herty  When  John  L.  Lewis  formed  the 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


Medal  of  the  American  Chemical  So-  CIO  Mr.  Howard  was  one  of  the  orig- 
ciety,  named  in  his  honor,  in  1934.  inal  members.  Although  he  was 


He  was  a  member  of  many  other  elected  secretary,  his  own  union  re- 
scientific  bodies,  both  here  and  abroad,  tained  its  AFL  affiliation. 


Dr.  Herty  was  married  in  1895  to  He  was  buried  in  a  small  plot  near 


STEREO 


Miss  Sophie  Schaller,  who  died  in  the  Printers’  Home  Cemetery  in  Colo- 
1929.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  rado  Springs.  His  wife  survives. 


Miss  Sophie  Dorothea  Herty  of  Sa-  ■ 

vannah;  two  sons,  Charles  Holmes  ROBERT  M.  WHEELER 
Herty,  Jr.  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  Funeral  services  for  Robert  Morris 


EQUIPMENT 


HOE'S 


Frank  Bernard  Herty  of  Brooklyn,  Wheeler,  60,  widely  known  in  adver- 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Hooper  of  tising  circles  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and 


Athens,  Ga. 


JAY  MADDEN  DES 


large  cities  of  the  East,  were  held  in 
Kansas  City  July  26.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff  of 


Jay  Madden,  foimder  of  the  Jay  Kansas  City  Star  tor  ten  years. 
Madden  Corporation,  died  Friday  ^  raconteur  of  note,  he  was  known 


Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


ROUTERS 

flat  and  curved 


SAW  TARLE-TRIMMEB 


JIG  SAW-DRILL 


morning,  July  22,  at  the  Greenwich  ^o  business  leaders  and  bankers  of 
Hospital,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  he  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and 


had  been  a  patient  six  weeks.  Iden-  New  York.  After  starting  as  an  ad- 
tified  in  the  paper  industry  both  here  vertising  man  on  a  Battle  Creek, 


are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 


and  abroad  through  his  entire  busi-  Mich.,  newspaper,  he  later  worked 
ness  career,  Mr.  Madden  eight  years  newspapers  in  Cleveland,  Colum- 


ago  established  the  Jay  Madden  Cor-  bus  and  Cincinnati  before  going  to 


poration  of  New  York,  of  which  he  Kansas  City. 
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London  Papers  in  N.  Y. 
Day  After  Printing 

A  bit  of  Trafalgar  Square  came  to 
Times  Square  last  week  when  news- 
iioys,  decked  out  in  genuine  English 


Wsboy,  carrying  regular  English  poster, 
elk  London  dailies  in  Times  Square,  New 
York,  one  day  after  they  were  printed. 


posters,  shouted  to  passer-by  that 
oey  were  selling  London  dailies  only 
one  day  off  the  press.  The  papers  had 
!)een  flown  to  New  York  on  the  pick- 
a-back  plane  Mercury. 

During  the  first  hour  at  the  im¬ 
provised  stand  set  up  beside  a  mail 
box  near  the  Times  Building  only  one 
paper  was  sold — for  50  cents.  Later, 
bwever,  when  the  theatre  crowd  be¬ 
gan  to  invade  the  area,  the  sales 
picked  up  and  shortly  after  9  P.  M. 
the  seller  had  left  only  three  of  his 
original  twenty-seven  papers. 

At  several  other  points  in  mid¬ 
town,  stretching  from  east  to  west, 
sales  were  brisk. 

Copies  of  each  of  the  twelve  papers 
-there  were  about  350  in  all — were 
presented  to  publishers  of  New  York 
papers  as  an  expression  of  good-will 
on  the  part  of  British  publishers,  it 
was  said  at  the  offices  of  Wm.  Dawson, 
k  Sons,  Ltd.,  a  distributor  of  news¬ 
papers  carried  on  the  plane. 

A  copy  also  was  presented  to  Presi- 
tient  Roosevelt. 

Ihe  papers  brought  on  the  plane 
were  the  Times  of  London,  Daily  Tel- 
(jrsph.  Daily  Mail,  News  Chronicle, 
Herald,  Mirror,  Sketch,  Financial 
lisief,  Firmncial  News,  Evening  Star, 
Ihipatch  and  London  Evening  Stand- 
ari 

Joshua  B.  Powers  of  Joshua  B.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  220  East  Forty-second  Street, 
rhimed  a  1%  hour  beat  for  the 
htndon  Evening  Standard.  He  said 
ihat  copies  of  the  paper  were  taken 
Hwn  the  Mercury  at  Port  Washing- 
*«,  put  on  another  plane,  landed  at 
en  East  River  seaplane  lancling  at  East 
^ty-first  Street,  from  where  they 
*ere  rushed  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

BEECHER,  ni.  RESIGNS 

Lucas  J.  Beecher,  associate  editor 
^  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  To- 
^  Blade,  resigned  recently  due  to 
^tinued  ill  health.  He  had  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  earher  in  the 
5»r  in  an  effort  to  regain  his  health 
‘•’’•d  had  returned  to  work  in  the 
Jpfing.  Mr.  Beecher,  a  member  of 
Bkde  staff  for  37  years,  formerly 
city  editor. 


NEBRASKA  AP  CHANGES 

^  an  expansion  program  for  Ne- 
J^a  the  Associated  Press  bureau  at 
has  been  enlarged  and  made 
^  state  headquarters.  Chief  of  Bu- 
ttau  Edward  Makiesky  transferred  his 
J^ties  from  Lincoln,  where  he  had 
operating,  to  the  Omaha  biireau 
®  the  World  Herald  Building.  The 
l^oln  bureau  will  continue,  with 
■'^^t  McCormack  in  charge. 


MRS.  PULITZER'S  WILL 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Pulitzer, 
wife  of  Herbert  Pulitzer,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  World,  was  filed  in 
New  York,  July  22,  and  was  valued  at 
“more  than  $10,000.”  The  will  be¬ 
queathed  the  proceeds  of  a  $500,000 
life  insurance  policy  in  trust  to  two 
children  by  a  former  marriage.  Two 
other  children,  Herbert  Pulitzer,  Jr., 
and  Gladys  Pulitzer,  who  live  with 
their  father  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  were 
named  contingent  legatees  of  the  in¬ 
surance  trust.  The  residuary  estate 
of  undetermined  value  was  left  to  her 
husband. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Tima  —  .50  par  lina 

3  Timas  —  .40  par  lina 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Tima  —  .85  par  lina 

4  Times  —  .70  par  lina 

Count  six  words  to  the  lina  when  sanding 
cash  with  ordar.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

Public  Notices 


Will  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  pnblisbers 
now  having  a  Wester  Circulation  Cam¬ 
paign  call  or  write  us.  M.  A.  Aasgaard, 
Publisher,  The  Messenger,  Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. _ 

Every  Editor  it  Publisher  reader  has  the 
privilege  of  asking  any  question,  at  any 
time,  on  any  subject  connected  with 
newspapers  or  advertising.  Our  refer¬ 
ence  flies  go  back  for  years,  and  we  are 
well  organised  to  give  quick,  cheerful 
and  intelligent  information  service.  And, 
too,  advertising  men  and  newspaper 
executives  are  cordially  invited  to  make 
Editor  ft  Publisher's  oflice,  in  the  heart 
of  New  York,  their  business  headquar¬ 
ters  when  visiting  the  Metropolis. 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 
_ BRyant  8-3052 _ 


■usiuuss  OppertuNity 

Want  capable  newspaper  man  to  buy  $5,000 
working  interest  in  mid-west  county  seat 
weekly  grossing  over  $16,000.  Real 
future  for  good  man.  Box  4140,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Have  $10,000  to  $16,000  cash  for  payment 
on  daily  newspaper  in  city  of  10,000  to 
40,000  population.  Prefer  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Box  4084,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


When  You  Buy  or  Sell  a 
NEWSPAPfeR  PROPERTY 

Enlist  the  Aid  of  Our 
Brokerage  Service 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 

CORPORATION 
L.  Parker  Likely,  Pres. 

1707  Times  Bldg.,  New  Totk 


iSiiiaii'f'yiippiiHiiiiffii 


Circulation  Promotion 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


More  money  for  newspaper  and  magazines 
from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Circu¬ 
lation  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  1974,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Special  Editions 


Fifteen  years  service  to  daily  newspapers. 
Over  100  references  from  leading  pub¬ 
lishers.  Recently  finished  132  page  edi¬ 
tion.  Can  handle  two  more  editions  this 
year.  C.  L.  Leach,  1218  Westmoreland 
Park,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 

Opportunity  for  manager  of  job  depart¬ 
ment  and  bindery  who  understands  county 
supplies,  can  sell  and  take  full  charge 
of  department.  All  new  equipment  and 
complete.  Would  also  consider  sale  of 
part  or  all.  Exceptional  location  in 
Middlewest  and  plenty  of  possibilities 
for  one  who  knows  his  business  and 
will  apply  himself.  Box  4103,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


Sitnatiens  Wanted 

Advertiting 


A-l  creative  idea  man  and  lay-out  artist. 
Good  on  color.  Good  salesman.  20  years 
experience.  Box  4161,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Circulation 


Circulation-Street  Circulator,  Staff,  Road 
Man.  13  years'  experience.  Age  27. 
Single.  Good  record  and  references. 
Honest  and  reliable.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Know  all  phases  of  circulation  work.  Box 
4154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial 


Attention  Editors — Ambitious  young  man 
with  some  editorial  and  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  desires  job.  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  Go  anywhere  at  any  salary.  Might 
invest.  Box  4160,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — 15  years'  experience 
newspaper,  abdicate,  wire,  New  York 
and  smaller  cities.  Now  working,  seven 
years  same  employer.  Minimum  $150. 
Available  interview  reasonable  distance 
of  Boston.  Box  4122,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Managing  Editor,  35,  Sunday  paper.  15 
years'  experience,  ^ek  editorship  daily, 
any  size.  Can  inveat.  Have  proved  ability. 
Desire  change.  Box  4134,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Opportunity  to  demonstrate  successful 
method  of  increasing  TRAVEL  and  RE¬ 
SORT  ads  by  experienced  Information 
Service.  Box  4158,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Reliable,  energetic  young  man  (38)  now 
alternating  on  makeup,  pictures,  tele¬ 
graph  and  as  head  of  copy  desk  on  lead¬ 
ing  Empire  State  daily.  Fast,  accurate. 
Seeking  new  post  in  east.  Box  4159, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SituatioRi  Wantod 
General  A  Adaiantrative 


Business  manager  small  dally,  advertising 
or  classified  manager  large  daily.  17 
years'  experience,  under  40  years.  Know 
all  departments.  Reasonable  salary. 
Available  through  sale.  Best  references. 
Wire  or  write  Newspaper  Man,  2089 
South  Logan,  Denver,  Colo.,  for  interview. 


Do  You  Want  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  NA¬ 
TIONALLY  KNOWN?  Have  developed 
past  four  years  entirely  original  promo¬ 
tion  plan  practical  any  good  daily  20.000 
or  more  circulation.  (Cannot  be  copied. 
Nature  plan  absolutely  limits  use  to  one 
daily  and  will  make  that  daily  perma¬ 
nently  known  from  coast  to  coast.  De¬ 
sire  permanent  connection  as  general 
manager  or  assistant  publisher.  Record 
for  prestige  and  profit  building.  Thor- 
■  oughly  experienced  all  departments;  re¬ 
search,  promotion  and  modern  selling 
plans.  In  addition  to  management  will 
develop  and  supervise  new  general  pro¬ 
motion  plan  for  your  exclusive  use.  First 
class  references  given  and  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  4150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publisher  or  general  manager  —  Both  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  detail  experience  busi¬ 
ness  office,  editorial  and  mechanical. 
New  York  and  small  town.  Seven  years 
present  paper,  now  publisher.  Age  34. 
Will  accept  nominal  salary  plus  share 
of  increased  profits  or  savings.  Will 

deal  blind  with  New  York  intermediary 
or  come  for  interview,  in  East.  Box 

4116,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitvations  Wantod 
MecksBical 


Linotype  Operator — fast,  accurate,  loyal, 
employed  $40  weekly.  Desire  perma¬ 
nent  connection  re.sponsible  establish¬ 
ment.  Union,  unorganized.  Box  4155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Proiset  &  Machinery  For  Salo 


24-page  Scott  newspaper  press,  serial  num¬ 
ber  1020,  with  its  complete  equipment, 
including  one  double  set  of  printing  rol¬ 
lers,  5  35  horsepower  220  volt,  60  cycle, 
3  phase  alternating  current  motor  with 
the  full  automatic  control  panel  for  op¬ 
erating  the  same.  In  good  running  order. 


1  *6  melting  furnace  with  single  pump, 
hood  and  burner 

1  Hoe  curved  casting  box,  water-cooled 
1  Hoe  tail  cutter  with  motor 
1  Hoe  shaver  with  motor 
1  speed  electric  curved  scorcher 
1  duplex  mat  roller  with  motor 
16  eight  column  stereotype  chases  with 
side  wedges  and  foot  sticks 
1  Matrix  shears 

Inquire;  L.  B.  Morgan,  Purchasing  Agent, 
Nassau  Daily  Review- Star,  Rockville  Cen¬ 
tre,  New  York. 


For  Sale — Job  printing  plant  now  in  con¬ 
nection  with  daily  newspaper.  Profitable 
business  in  thriving  city  in  New  York 
State.  Desire  to  dispose  on  account  of 
needing  more  space  for  paper  storage 
and  engraving  plant.  Small  amount  cash 
required.  Full  particulars  by  addressing 
Box  4132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale:  One  teletypesetting  unit,  includ¬ 
ing  perforator  and  typesetter,  less  thm 
two  years  old.  Perfect  condition.  Low 
price  for  ca.sh.  Athol  Daily  News,  Athol, 
Mass. 


For  Sale — Two  small  metal  dump  trucks. 
Approximately  5,000  Wood  Reglets,  10 
em,  6  point  and  12  point.  One  mechani¬ 
cal  Baseball  Play-O-Graph  in  excellent 
condition.  Any  or  all  of  the  above  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  bought  at  a  bargain.  Lex¬ 
ington  Leader,  Lexington,  Ky. 


For  Sale— TWO  HANGING  STORAGE  AND 
MAKE-UP  RACKS,  electrically  wired, 
Hamilton  make.  Woonsocket  (R.  I.> 
Call. 


For  Sale  —  24  inch  Robertson  wet  plate 
holder — $40.00. 

3  gal.  Silvaloy  Evaporating  Dish — $10.00 
The  Minneapolis  Star,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Linotype  Mats — One  font  14A20,  one  font 
24A21  ceps  run  in  lower  case.  42A  one 
and  28 A  one,  10 A 12,  all  fonts  sold  $10 
to  $25  as  is.  Independent,  Richmond, 
California. 


Newspaper  ,.4Meontinned  and  has  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale,  reasonable,  four  linotypes, 
and  one  Model  A  Duplex  eight-page 
press.  All  good  condition.  Tribune, 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


Ostrander  Seymour  Dry  Mat  Roller,  like 
new;  Model  8  Linotype,  serial  over  45,- 
000;  16,  24  and  32-page  Stereotype  Web 
Newspaper  Presses;  Newspaper  Base  for 
zinc  etchings  in  various  sizes  for  one,  two 
and  three  columns;  32  in.  Acme  auto¬ 
matic  Power  Cutter,  “Everything  from 
a  Pin  to  a  Press.''  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co., 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


Used  job  printing  machinery,  all  in  good 
running  condition,  for  sale  as  follows: 
Stonemetz  2-revoIution,  2  roll  cylinder 
press  taking  22  x  30  sheet,  $300.00; 
12  X  18  Golding  job  press,  $40.00;  Brown 
carver  paper  cutter  taking  34-inch  sheet, 
complete  with  motor,  $125.00;  Rossback 
erforator,  $50.00;  also  Duplex  casting 
ox,  finishing  machine  and  steam  table, 
all  in  usable  condition.  Inquire  Pal¬ 
ladium-Times,  Inc.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Wells  Cross  Buie  Machine,  practically  un¬ 
used.  $195.  News,  Port  Angeles,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Fhoto-Engraviag  Equipmont  For  Solo 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metali 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Ludlow  Equipment  in  good  condition;  cash. 
The  Daily  Independent,  Anderson,  S.  O. 


Printing  Plant  Wanted 


Wanted  —  Newspaper  plant  equipped  to. 
produce  32-page  non  competitive  weekly 
National  tabloid  in  highly  specialized 
field  on  profit-sharing  basis.  Can  pro¬ 
duce  facts  of  interest  to  owner  and 
publisher.  Press  run  250,000  up.  Firma 
foremost  in  field  and  country’s  foremost 
distributing  companies  endorse  publica¬ 
tion.  Advertiser  can  supply  A  No.  L 
distributing  company  references.  Box: 
4124,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


THIS  COLUMN'S  frequent  references 
to  the  slaughter  on  the  highways 
were  underscored  in  red  as  this  week 
op)ened.  An  old  neigh- 

Highway  b^r  and  friend,  son 

Tragedy  Hit*  of  ^  f^”"ous  news- 

kj  u—  papermanand 

ear  o  e  nephew  of  another, 

met  his  death  Sun¬ 
day  evening  under  circumstances  that 
should  be  inexcusable  in  a  civilized 
ccuntr>’.  Archibald  Henderson  was 
a  careful  driver.  He  was  an  important 
executive  of  the  General  Motors  or¬ 
ganization  in  New  York  and  in  the 
ten  years  of  our  acquaintance  had 
never  beer,  involved  in  even  a  slight 
highway  accident. 

Sunday  evening  he  was  returning 
with  his  wife  and  11-year-old  son 
from  his  summer  cottage  near  Fire 
Island,  'fhe  road  for  several  miles  is 
two-lane  concrete,  well  lighted, 
straight  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow. 
Henderson  was  accustomed  to  make 
the  30-odd  miles  home  in  a  bit  less 
than  an  hour,  rolling  over  the  mag¬ 
nificent  boulevards  and  causeways 
from  Jones’  Beach  at  a  safe  and  legal 
40,  with  the  usual  plus  or  minus. 

This  time,  he  was  a  mile  or  two 
from  his  cottage,  when  from  behind 
him  roared  two  cars,  city-bound  and 
racing  down  the  narrow  stretch.  Hog¬ 
ging  the  eastbotmd  lane  on  their  west¬ 
bound  course,  they  farced  into  the 
westbound  lane  occupied  by  Hender¬ 
son’s  car  a  machine  bound  toward 
Fire  Island.  Henderson  saw  the  peril 
and  evidently  attempted  to  swerve 
into  the  sandv  shoulder  to  avoid  the 
cx^lision,  but  the  eastbound  car  crashed 
the  left  front  of  his  cabriolet,  turning 
it  over  and  pinning  the  occupants  be¬ 
neath.  Mrs.  Henderson,  badly  cut 
and  shaken,  crawled  out  and  dragged 
the  unconscious  boy  to  safety.  The 
occupants  of  the  other  car,  two  Negro 
women,  were  seriously  but  not  fatally 
hurt  Henderson  was  dead  when  the 
wreck  was  lifted  by  troopers  and 
sjiectators. 

The  drivers  responsible  *or  the 
tragedy  escaped,  and  probably  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  they  read  the  next 
day’s  papers. 

Archibald  Henderson  was  one  of 
thousands  of  good  citizens  who  are 
condemned  to  death  every  year  by  the 
gross  and  criminal  carelessness  of 
people  licensed  to  operate  automo¬ 
biles.  Hundreds  of  newspapermen 
knew  his  father,  Henry  A.  Hen¬ 
derson,  during  his  long  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Associated  Press. 
Scores  of  newsprapermen  have  been 
trained  in  the  New  York  City  News 
Association,  operated  by  his  uncle, 
William  G.  Henderson.  Many  knew 
Arch  Henderson  himself  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  man  on  the  Stars  &  Stripes,  the 
AEF  newspapjer  to  which  he  was  at¬ 
tached  after  three  years’  service  as  an 
ambulance  driver  on  the  Western 
front.  The  irony  may  be  trite,  but 
this  young  man  had  driven  thousands 
of  miles  under  fire,  over  roads  that 
were  lig’nted  only  by  the  blasts  of  ar¬ 
riving  shells  and  under  clouds  of  gas 
that  caught  him  twice,  and  survived 
to  become  the  victim  of  two  lunatics. 
That  will  happen  again  and  again, 
until  our  press  and  public  awaken  to 
the  tremendous  cost  to  this  country 
of  needless  tragedies  that  arise  from 
flagrant  violation  of  simple  safety 
rules  and  determine  to  apply  genuine 
deterrent  measures.  Th*  safest  high¬ 
ways  that  man  can  devise  are  path¬ 
ways  to  eternity  so  long  as  their  use 
by  fools  is  tolerated. 


ANOTHER  TYPE  of  crackbrain  is  the 
bird  who  yaps  to  newspapers  on 
anonymous  postcards.  We  have  one 
this  week,  dated  July 
"Editorial  21,  and  quoting  a 

Bias"  in  a  headline  which  ap- 

Headline? 

25  issue.  We  cite  it 
in  full:  “  TTU  Repu¬ 
diates  Howard.  Elects  Baker  Pres.’ 
This  is  editorial  bias  written  into  a 
news  headline.  Go  on,  lickspittle,  yell 
for  ‘freedom  of  the  press.’  You  need  it. 
Are  you  sending  flowers?  (Signed) 
No  CIO.” 

Anyone  who  lead  this  piapier  during 
the  12  years  that  Mr.  Howard  served 
as  president  of  the  ITU  would  have 
difficulty,  we  believe,  in  finding  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  editorial  bias  against 
him.  Mr.  Howard’s  conduct  of  the 
ITU  merited  the  general  approbation 
of  publishers  with  whom  it  had  con¬ 
tractual  relationships.  His  personal 
affiliation  with  the  CIO  was  never  a 
subject  for  comment  in  these  columns. 
And  he  was  held  in  the  highest  pier- 
sonal  respiect  by  this  writer,  and  by 
the  entire  E.  &  P.  organization. 

The  headline  and  particularly  the 
verb  “repudiates,”  which  enrages  our 
anonymous  correspiondent,  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  effort  to  summarize  the  news  in 
the  brief  compiass  of  a  two-line  head. 
It  attempted  to  represent,  and  not  to 
create  a  situation  or  an  atmospihere. 
It  aroused  no  animosity  among  our 
printers,  who  are  accustomed  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  us  and  with  great  freedom 
the  repiorts  we  carry  on  imion  affairs. 
Several  of  them,  we  gathered,  were 
not  hostile  to  Mr.  Howard’s  candidacy, 
though  we  don’t  know  how  the  shop 
voted. 

Maybe  our  anonymous  friend  can 
tell  us  how  the  head  should  have  been 
written  to  avoid  any  pxissible  editorial 
connotation.  We  don’t  know  the  an¬ 
swer.  If  we  had  a  “label”  head — How¬ 
ard  Defeated,  Baker  Elected  —  that 
might  have  been  considered  as  edi¬ 
torial  bias  through  understatement  by 
p>artisans  of  Mr.  Baker. 

We  doubt  that  any  head  can  attempt 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  controversial 
situation  and  not  be  either  colored  by 
the  background  against  which  it  is 
written,  or  be  op)en  to  the  accusation 
of  such  color  by  partisans.  We  might, 
of  course,  get  back  to  the  Civil  War 
practice  and  alternate  “Impxjrtant” 
and  “Very  Important”  at  top  of  col¬ 
umn.  Newspap)ers,  however,  got  away 
from  that  for  good  or  bad,  many  years 
ago.  We’ve  been  taught  to  use  verbs, 
words  of  action,  and  since  English 
verbs  have  many  meanings  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  connotations,  their  use  is 
bound  to  lead  to  charges  of  propa¬ 
ganda  intent.  How  this  could  apply 
to  the  story  of  an  accomplished  fact, 
like  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Howard  and  the 
election  of  Mr.  Baker,  we  don’t  know. 
It  seemed  to,  one  month  later,  to  our 
unknown  user  of  Uncle  Sam’s  p)enny 
postals. 


'T.  The  issuing  of  binding  instruc¬ 
tions  to  all  publishers  and  editors  of 
newspapjers,  p)eriodicals,  and  maga¬ 
zines,  within  our  vicinity,  to  publish 
only  Constructive  News  of  religious, 
scientific,  and  educational  nature,  in 
the  conspicuous  pxarts  of  their  pub¬ 
lications. 


“2.  The  complete  prohibition  of  the 
publication  of  alarmistic  news,  such 
as  war  and  revolution,  crime,  acci¬ 
dent,  and  scandal,  from  the  front  pages 
of  newsp)ap)ers,  pjeriodicals,  magazines, 
etc.,  and  have  these  items  placed  in 
an  inconspicuous  manner  upon  the 
less-noticeable  piages. 

“3.  The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
any  publication  in  which  war,  revolu¬ 
tion,  crime,  accident  and  scandal 
news  are  displayed  in  a  sensational 
or  conspicuous  manner.” 

That’s  a  program!  It  shall  be  p)er- 
mitted  for  thousands  to  see  events, 
hear  about  them  through  the  forked 
tongued  channels  of  rumor — but  not 
to  read  about  them  in  newspapers 
unless  they  are  of  a  “religious,  scien¬ 
tific  or  educational  nature.” 


Several  thousands  of  New  York’s 
millions  and  maybe  as  many  visitors 
saw  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Warde  toy 
with  death  180  feet  above  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  before  he  leap>ed  to  the  pavement 
11  hours  after  he  climbed  to  the  win¬ 
dow  ledge. 

Members  of  our  staff  and  visitors 
came  in  with  all  sorts  of  re¬ 
ports  Tuesday  afternoon  and  several 
of  them  related  Wednesday  morning 
that  they  had  waited  by  their  home 
radios  for  news  of  his  fate.  It  was 
page  one  news  for  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  pap>ers  in  New  York,  and,  we 
sup^x>se,  across  the  coimtry  becavtse 
it’s  the  kind  of  news  that  grip)s  the 
heart  of  every  normal  human.  If  you 
shift  it  and  others  like  it  from  Page 
One  to  Page  15,  you  make  Page  15 
the  focus  of  interest.  That  might  sat¬ 
isfy  the  “Active  Christians.”  A  good 
many  who  p>arade  their  “Christian¬ 
ity”  were  respx)nsible  for  the  analog¬ 
ous  situation  which  drove  saloons  off 
the  main  streets  a  few  years  ago  and 
gave  us  the  sp)eakeasy  where  you 
p>eeked  through  a  knothole  and  asked 
for  Tony. 

So  long  as  they  didn’t  patron¬ 
ize  the  knothole  joints  and  couldn’t 
see  likker  being  sold  on  Main 
Street,  a  lot  of  the  professional  church 
folks  claimed  to  be  satisfied.  Out¬ 
ward  order  and  decorum  were  pre¬ 
served  and  those  who  thought  other¬ 
wise  were  probably  criminals  or  con¬ 
sorts  of  criminals,  deserving  no  con¬ 
sideration.  It  didn’t  work,  of  course; 
couldn’t  work,  so  long  as  man,  with 
all  his  admirable  qualities,  likes  to 
drink,  gamble,  step  wide  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  read  about  the  evil-doing 
of  others,  either  on  an  individual  or 
mass  scale. 


ANOTHER  PARADE  of  goofiness  has 
just  come  to  hand.  It  is  a  circular 
“Petition  for  the  Establishment  of 
Constructive  Jo  u  r  - 
"Loyal  Citizent"  nalism,”  addressed  to 
yygnf  President  Roosevelt 
Ceniersliip  Congress,  by 


a  “group  of  active 
Christians,  loyal  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  United  States.”  Curious¬ 
ly,  the  p)etition  is  dated  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  its  p>o6t  office 
box  is  at  Station  B  in  that  city.  The 
p>etitioners  want  an  act  of  Congress 
providing  for: 


Almighty  God,  whom  these  people 
believe  they  are  serving  well,  p)ermits 
the  existence  of  evils,  and  religious 
pjeople  believe  He  has  His  own  way 
of  pimishing  or  abolishing  them  in 
His  own  time.  World  history  does  not 
reveal  that  concealment  of  evil  is  cor¬ 
rective;  the  curative  values  of  light 
have  been  proclaimed  for  ages  and 
proved  in  our  own  day.  This  group 
erf  “loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States” 
who  send  their  propaganda  from  an¬ 
other  nation’s  p>ost  offices,  may  have 
other  ends  than  app>ear  in  their  p>eti- 
tion. 


"RADICALISM”  of  the  press,  alleged 
by  the  Republic  Steel  Company 
against  the  newsp>ap)ers  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  is  enough! 
Newspapers  give  the  typical 

Kept  Faith—  American  publishei 
Is  That  News? 

the  Norfolk  Virgin-| 
inn-Pilot.  For  fivi 
years,  the  prevailing  charge  againstl 
newspapers,  from  within  and  without 
their  own  ranks  has  been  of  t.hpitl 
ultra-conservatism,  especially  on  be-l 
half  of  industry  and  against  govern-! 
ment  championship  of  labor’s  welfare” 
Yet  here  we  have  the  spectacle  ol 
three  newspapers  published  in  thj 
most  industriedized  city  and  in  soiM 
ways  the  most  conservative  city  ij 
the  South  treating  labor  as  straight 
news,  on  an  even  basis  with  the  sup-! 
posedly  industrial  masters — and  thJ 
latter  find  the  newspapers  radical  and 
unsusceptible  to  influences  whidi,  ij 
tradition,  ought  to  be  effective. 

From  a  long  and,  in  one  case,  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  editors  ol 
the  Birmingham  News  &  Age-  Heralc§ 
and  the  Birmingham  Post,  we  can  em 
phatically  state  oxir  conviction  that 
commercial  considerations  at  no  stagi 
influenced  their  opinions.  Jim  Cha^ 
pell  and  Jim  Mills  would  regard  it  a 
a  betrayal  of  their  principles  to  swin 
a  bat  for  labor,  on  the  ground  thai 
labor  provided  most  of  their  circula¬ 
tion  income,  as  they  would  to  sock  thl 
CIO  and  hallelujah  the  steel  com 
panies  because  big  business  directlj! 
or  indirectly  paid  the  advertising  bills 
Both  are  good  newspapermen,  assoJ 
dated  with  organizations  which  knos 
that  monkeying  with  news  is  moral^ 
wrong  and  eventually  destructiw 
and  the  Birmingham  newspapers  camf 
through  as  tough  a  depression  six 
seven  years  ago  as  any  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  know  hard  times,  th^ 
know  the  economic  conditions  of  thMp 
people,  and  they  deal  with  them  aep 
cordingly. 

Maybe  some  Birmingham  mill  op 
erators  and  merchants  would  hw 
liked  a  strong  press  campaign  agaim 
unionism,  we  don’t  know.  We  d 
know  that  if  it  blew  up  in  their  face 
with  mob  violence  and  race  trouble 
they  would  look  to  the  newspepo 
for  help  in  putting  the  fire  out.  An 
if  conciliatory  measures  were  finaD 
adopted,  the  newspaners  which  ha 
put  on  the  nardboiled  front  would  b 
headed  for  the  doghouse  by  all  hand 
The  doghouse,  we  suspect,  would  b 
lacking  most  modem  comforts. 

What  happened  in  Birmin^ana 
highly  creffitable  to  the  professwJ 
but  it  shotildn’t  be.  It  ought  to  !>! 
the  routine  of  the  business,  and  it 
more  often  than  you’d  suspect  froJ 
the  publicity  given  to  the  exception 
and  occasional  lapses  from  the  hi^^ 
standards.  "When  a  newspaper  g<*l 
wrong,  it’s  news.  Refusal  of  new^ 
papers  to  go  wrong  became  news 
this  instance  possibly  because  the  ® 
vestigating  committee,  probably  nc 
especially  friendly  to  the  “capitalist* 
press,”  found  the  virtue  of  the  la^ 
a  convenient  whip  for  the  posterior 
of  interests  it  likes  even  less. 
testimony  is  welcome,  and  as 
pointed  out  editorially  last  week,  i 
may  be  useful  to  industrialists  ber. 
on  keeping  newspapers  “at  heel. 


Certainly  those  thev  seek  will 
not  be  furthered  by  their  methods. 


BRAZIL  AP  CHIEF  HERE 

Rafael  Ordorica,  chief  of  the  As^ 
ciated  Press  bureau  at  Rio  de  Jandr^ 
Brazil,  arriyed  in  New  York  last  wi 
on  yacation,  his  first  trip  to  the  U- 
since  he  went  to  Brazil  four  years  efl 
Accompanying  him  on  the  5.000-0*1 
trip  aboard  the  Balzac  were  his 
Hilda,  and  their  fiye-year-old  dau^ 
ter,  Jan.  “Brazilian  newspapers 
becoming  picture-minded,”  he  i 
“so  much  so  that  I  find  myself  rui^J 
out  from  time  to  time  to  take  pictiff^ 
for  service  to  our  members.” 
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